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Aiit. I.— old lamps for NEW ONES. 

M U. 1 LUKirr'S proposed Aluemlmciit of the Criminal Pro- 
cod uio Coile has led to tlio discovery of not a few 
anomalies in onr indian body polilic, and also to a certain amount 
of plain speaking ahoiit them which lias been acceptable to such 
of ns as are not inclined to think conventionality an cinbodiiucnt 
and cs.sc'Lice ot all (he virtues. 

Even the debate in the usually starched and staid Viceregal 
Council on the introduction of this ill-judged measure was a 
real one. 

Inculcutidly, upon one of the anomalies, one of the dark 
corners of tlic Iiouso v/c Anglo-Indians have to live in, some 
unaccustomed liglit has been thrown by this debate, and the 
criticisms it has called hnlli. AVe refer to the habit of perjury 
which, in tliis countiy, vitiates, and so often renders of no etfcct 
all our learnedly devised legal machinery for the administration 
oP justice, the protection of the weak, and the punishment of eAul- 
doers. Everybody in India (with the exception of the Viceroy, 

* perhaps) knows of its existence. Every Englishman in India is 
ready to d('plore an<l to denounce it — in the abstract. But just 
because everybody knows, and is more or less concerned about, it 
from a moral point of view, it is assumed that it is nobody’s business 
to try and do away with the iniquity — not even the business of 
the missionaries, who are, as a rule, so commcndably ready to con- 
cern themselves with iniquities, and never seem to tire of anathe- 
mising the opium trade, or the excise laws, or the toleration by 
Government of religious opinions not based on Christianity. It 
is, in sliort, an anomaly that has been allowed to arrogate to itself 
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privileges and exemptions that are in direct opposition to the 
existing criminal law, that must always, we may venture to say, 
be oppos(Hl to any possible criminal law even of Mr. llbert’s draft- 
ing, an anoinaly really dangerous to the commonwealth, and mis- 
chievous exceedingly in scope and practice. Incidentally, as we 
have said, the debate in tlie Viceregal Council brought prominently 
to notice the existence and tlie power for mischief of this anomaly, 
and showed it to be wortliy of more attention than has been 
hitheito bestowed upon it by the public, and surely entitletl to 
some consideration at the hands of a Government with pronounced 
hankeiings after ideal justice and righteousness. 

fSir Steiiart Bayley, a man who, by dint of somo power of sym- 
pathy and an official experience extending over many years, has 
become well ac([uainted with the circumstances and habits of the 
people of Bengal and Bcliar, referred to “ the real danger '' Europe- 
ans living in the mofiissil arc exposed to, because of false cases 
trumped up against them. Mr. Thomas, another official of long 
standing in the Civil Service, a man who, being a diligent sports- 
man as well as a painstaking Judge, has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of getting at real conditions of life in the Madras Presidency, 
gave it as his opinion that false comphiints are every-day 
ciicumstanccs of mofussil lif(\’^ Mr. llobeit Miller, a Calcutta 
meichant, with a large knowledge of business iu India, and many 
fi lends amongst natives with whom he has been associated in 
business-matters, said, with reference to the contention that the 
Ilbert Bill is only a trifle : — “ It is not a trifle, for one of the most 
common ciimes, I will not say one of the ingiained customs, of 
this couiitry is the fabrication of false evidence in the courts of 
Law/' And, again, furtlier on in his speech : ‘‘ False evidence 
is cheap." Mr. Evans referred to notable instances of peijury 
cotning wiibiii bis own cognizance as a practising Barrister in 
India, and also to the well known Meares and Stevens cases. 
Here is an extract from his speech as reported in tlie newspapers : — 
'‘In this country criminal trials almost entirely depend upon oral 
evidence iu nine cases out of ten, and, depending upon oral evi- 
dence, wo have to consider what arc the conditions of oral evidence 
in India. I will not read passages, for I do not wish to give 
unnecessary offerjce. I will not read those passages to the Council 
which are to be found in every digest of Privy Council cases as to 
the lamentable state of things in regard to oral evidence in the mofus- 
sil in India. We all know it ; wo all regret it.'' 

In the Viceroy's Council, indeed, even amongst the supporters of 
the Ilbert Bill, there was no attempt made to repudiate the charge 
of wholesale, persistent perjury, brought against the natives of India. 
All then uiguiiieuts were based on a ground either of sentiineutalityi 
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or supposed convenience. Even Dr. Hunter fought shy of what we 
may peihaps be allowed to call the perjury side of the argument, 
although the worthy Doctor in a book entitled '‘Our Indian Mus- 
sulmans*' which was published not many yeais ago, wroU^ thus: — 

" The Bengalee, wliether rich or poor, wreaks liis malice on a 
rival, and secjks his revenge against an enemy not by inconsiderate 
violence, but by due course of law. He uses the courts for the same 
purpose for which an Englishman employs a horse- whip, or a 
Californian his bowio knife, A criminal prosecution is the correct 
form for inflicting personal chastisement, and a general suspen- 
sion in India of what corresponds to the lldheas Corpus Act 
would place every man at the mercy of his enemies. The Police 
returns in India disclose an overwhelming proportion of false 
complaints to true ones, and the Bengali has reduced the rather 
perilous business of making out a pvimclr facie case to an exact 
science. A formal inteifcreuce with the right of Corpics 
would give the signal for a paroxysm of perjury. The innocent 
would live in constant fear of being thrown into j^^rison, and kept 
theie on false charges of treason, the revengeful and malicious, 
wouhl enjoy a perpetual triumph.'” 

By the w'ay, there used to be a story current in Anglo-Indian 
society some foity years ago of a gentleman, a rabbit fancier’, wdio one 
day asked the man irr charge of his rabbits, what bad become of a 
handsome black buck lor which he felt a particular regard. 
'J'lio man pointed to a wretclu'd looking white doe in the hntcli 
usually occupied by the black buck and swn)rc by ail the Gods 
and Ganiies waters that the sun's etluleonce had translated his 
master’s favour ite from black to white, and effected a change of 
sex into the bargain. The full glare and glory of a vlcci'egal 
sun .‘-eems to have Irad a similar ellbct upon Mr. Quinton, and 
conv(Mted what was black with him at Allahabad into wiiite in 
Calcutta. But this is a digrws.Mon. 

Lord Macaulay, although the period of bis stay in Imlia was 
cortrparati vely short, yet fldt himself obliged to use very stiong 
language about the prevalence and superfluity of perjmy in India — 
ill Bcuigal especially. From time to time other men, some of 
wliorn have lived in India in an oHicial capacity, some as int(‘rlopei’s, 
men anxious to promote good-will aird good-feeling between natives 
and Eriropoans, have lamented this nnfortunaie national habit, 
and the quiet acquiescence of the educated classes in it. 
We need not repeat Avhat they have said. It would ho work 
of supererogation, the morebs the pity. It is a sad, stein, fact 
that perjury is rampant in India, As Mr*. Evans said in his 
speech in the Viceregal Council Chamber-, “ we all know it. ” 
Some of ns, whose lot in life it has been to dwell in the mofussil, 
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amongst tho people, speaking their language and hearing always 
about their joys and troubles, know, too, know, only too well, what 
a curse, wliat a fruitful mother of wrongs, oppressions and disgra- 
ces to humanity, tho prevalence of perjury in India is. Never- 
theless, all of us, in greater or less clegree aid and abet the 
iniquity, for we do nothing, and try to do nothing, to stamp it out 
from our midst. Magistrates and Judges shrug their shoulders 
when they are asked why they do not try; make a mountain of 
thelegal difficulties in the way of convictions for perjury; say, 
probably in so many words, that if they allowed a criminal prose- 
cution to follow all cases of manifest perjury coming under their 
official ken, the courts would he swamped y/ith trials for peijury, 
that there would ensue a most inconvenient, impossible to be seri- 
ously thought of, deadlock in tho administration of justice — chaos 
come again ; and, in short, they aver that they are ludpless in the 
matter. Non-officials shrug their shoulders, too, and content 
tliemselvcs with doing what they can to safeguard them- 
selves, deeming it mere waste of energy to kicdc against official 
])iicks in India, knowing |)roI)nbly of their ititcrloper experience 
tli.’it it is usually often dangerous to kick. 

In the cnrly days of Biiti'-li rule in Indin, diff'rent opinions 
prevailed. Tliiue was not this sl..lhful tendeney to collusion and 
the condonation of crime. Peijury v/as ludd to bo an offence 
against the law, a ciiino dangerous to society, and, therefore, to be 
pi evented and punished. In ilr. Solon Karr's Sidoctions from 
i>k) Calcutta (fiizettes, we find Sir Vfilliam Jont'S ju his cliargo to 
tlic Grand Jury at Calcutta in 17<S7, nfuriing to tlui iintrustwoithi- 
ne.-^s of the e\ idfiice given by natives ol' the h»wor orders, and 
urging u[joii all and sundry concerned that ])< ijui 3 ^ ouglit to be 
most Severely punished, as an exainp.hi U) oiliois. ' He also 
coinmcntcd on the pn'valeiicc of the enme, as (^viileiiced in tiio 
furjuencyof committals for pei jury by Subordinate Courts, and 
hi urged all Alagistiatcs and Judg('S to exert lliem.'adves actively 
in the re])rcs.sion and punishment of a w ickodiie.^s so foul, and fraught 
with .such perils to the cause of law and good order. Again, the 
n(‘\t year, in his charge to tlm Grand Jury at (he hali-yeaily ses- 
sions, at which four persons ,st<^o(l committed for perjury, or subor- 
uatioii of perjury, h(3 said, that “ if tho laws w'lto to bo thus openly 
disiegarded all hope of administcu ing just ict‘ must be abandoned, 
an.l the public must abandon ;dl hope of .security to their persons 
and pioporty : to this there can be no other check, but just and 
e\eiii[)lai y punisliinent. 

Sir William Jones, indeed, was so convinced of the evil effect 
and the danger a( tending a pronem'ss to peijuiy in a. people, (hat 
ho was willing even to strain the law with a view to stamping out 
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tlie miscliief. At least he hunted up an old, obsolete statute of 
Queen Elizabeth's which enacts as a puiiishinent proper for a 
peijurer the infliction upon him of an iiu]olil)le mark, “ to the 
utter loss of his credit and reputation." It is tlierefore mv wish 
said the learned Judge, after citing this bit of rusty law “It 
is therefore my wish that the iudictiuents should be grouu(led on 
this statute, for though the proof should fall short of” conviction 
within the terms of it, the punishment by the common law mau 
still be awarded." ^ 

Nor was perjury regarded as a venial oftence on the other side 
of India, in the early days of English rule. Here is an extract 
from a later volume of Mr. Seton-Karr’s Selections under date 
the IGtli December 1802: — “ Ramsoouder Sircar, for perjury be- 
fore the Court of Commissioners for the recovery of small debts to 
be transported for seven years.” Again, hero is a clippinct taken 
from the Bombay Courier of tiio 27th April 1S05 : ° 

“ Proceedings of the Court of Oyer and Terminer. 

“The Jury in the case of Jacob Petruse, Armenian, havinfr 
returned a verdict, finding the prisoner guilty of wilful ami corrupt 
peijnry * ^ i 

“ The Ilon’ble the Recorder, in his judgment said, that the crime 
of wilful and corrupt perjury had been made out in the clearest 
and mo.st convincing manner, and the Court was bound to pro- 
nounce an exemplary sentence on the prisoner. That sentence 
wa.s, that he stand in the pillory four times within the ensuino 
week, and one hour each time, and l;e transported to Piilo Penan” 
for seven years; that he be put into the pillory once before the 
Armenian Church, during the time of divine sei \ ice, once in the 
most conspicuous. part of the bazar, once at, Mazagon, and once at 
Mahim ; and each time to have a label on his breast and back on 
which is to be written ; — Aninfamous faJse s^vearer ; he perjured 
himself (o cheat the poor of his ovMireliij ion and nation fie is 
transported for seven yeai s, -ivork as a slave at Palo Penana. 
Bach IS the punish hie nt of pcijui y.” 

Other instances might' be iuldiiced ; but a multiplication of 
them might prove wearisome. We have brought foi ward a sufti- 
ciout number to show that, in the olden time, Indian omoials weie 
bidden and encouraged to look upon peijury .as a ciiino, and that 
the superior courts helped their cnde.avours to sfamp it out. Now- 
a-days, the lower courts, judged by the evidence of their owm re- 
cords, do not regard perjury .as a ciime, make no attempts to check 
its paramount authority in all legal processes, do, indeed, bccau.se 
of their apathy, aid and abet those malversations of justice which 
the omployer.s of perjured evidence desire. The superior courts for 
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their part, look ou imcoucernedly, and are as supine as they well 
can be. 

Englishmen pride themselves on the improvements effected in 
the administration of law and jtistice since the early days of 
England’s rule in India — on the introduction of a reign of law, 
it might well be said, 'i'hey have reason. But as to tliis matter 
of peijury, (naturally and necessarily one of the main hinges, 
or pivots, upon which the administration of tlio law turns ) is our 
latter day, IDth century system of laisscz faire better than the 
old 18th century system of repression and prevention ? Are our 
new lamps better than their old’ ones ? We think not. As to 
this matter of pejjury and its punishment, we should like to see 
a return to the old order of control. It is notoiious that more 
than half the criminal cases brought before the C'»nits in this 
country, are either false cases fnmi beginning to end, maiinfactured 
out of no fact, out of nothing beyond d('[)raved imagination, greed, 
and ill-will. Or they ar(‘ V(‘ry trivial cast s, enlarged and fraudnlent- 

improved upon by the same agency. In civil suits, although 
there are not usually so many opportunities for the proliiahio 
employment of suborned witnesses as theic, are in criminal eas(‘s, 
yet there are too many opportunities, and tlie pci jury maik(*t is not 
depressed therefore, Prohahiv moni than lialf the convicts now 
woiking out their sentences in Indian jails are not guilty of tlio 
crimes for which they are being pnni.'>hed. Tiicrt* are some 
cynically inclined people in India who arc jn-epaied to admit 
tliis frankly enough, but tlien they seek to excuse the injiistiiMi 
on the plea that, if iliese convict.s aic not a<;tn:dlv guilty of the 
Climes for which they are suffering puni>hm''nr, tln^y have sm (dy 
been guilty at some period of their existence of similar crinns 
of which they do not happen to have been foimally accused, and, 
therefore, tliey richly dc^(*rve tlicir impii^onnnmt. Too many 
people who ought to know liotter are not a>hnmed to aigue 
thus. But is theirs a wortliy .ugnment, a toler.ihic one oven ? 
Would the Englishmen who inakii n'<o of it in Imlia care to 
maintain it before their countiymen in England? I'ho eye s(?i'S 
only what it brings the power to see, Mr. (.’a rl vie says. Iftljcy 
could he brought to to real iz ', the greatness of the injustice, 
tlio tale of the misery, a sentence of imprisonment so oftmi en- 
tails, not only on the man imprisoned, but also on his helpless 
family, we do not think they would talk so glibly and unfeelingly 
about the uses and results of perjury, oven when talking to Anglo- 
Indians. It should he rcnicmlieied in this connexion that, over 
anl above filling our jails with innocent people, it is the prevalence 
of perjury that goes far towards making our Indian police force 
the terror and scourge it is to peaceable, law-abiding village folk, 
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anti for the matter of that town folk, too, all ovor the country. The 
rich man who has a griulge against his poor neighhour, and desires to 
ruin him, has only to hiihe the police, and the police will forthwith 
get up a false case, and hy means of suborned witnesses manage 
probably to secure a conviction against’ the victim — of theft, or 
grievous hurt, what not that may be desired — murder even, if 
bribe-money is forthcoming in sufTicient quantities. When the 
police arc m the peijury market, it soon gets glutted, and a man’s 
evidence goes for an old song, goes just with a hoi^e of securing 
the good-will of the Danxjitjee and very often without money- 
p>ayment of any soit. Or, if money is in demand, four annas 
will go a long way. Were it not for practically unlimited 
supplies of perjury, the Mofussil police would have not a tilhe 
of the power they wield now, and use so arbitral ily and cruelly, 
so much to the disadvantage of the people for whose protection 
they are ideally supposed to exist. 

We have referred to the notion that Magistrates dare not 
sanction prosecutions for perjury, lest the Courts all over the coun- 
try should be swamped and overwhelmed with an avalanche of 
perjury cases, and the machinery available for the administration 
of justice be Imuight to a standstill. We are not inclined to 
attach mucli weight to this contention If Magistrates and 
Judges could make up their minds to administer the law of tho 
laml with rogaid to peijmy as tl;e law enjoins, and as they must 
know it IS their bounden duty to administer ir, some difficulties 
and inconveniences, a seemingly overwhelming press of buisness 
would, it IS likely euougli, have to be tmcoimtered at first, lint, 
this once li(le<l over, tlio courts would have far less work to do, 
and far loss dirty work than they have now. And even if some con- 
gestion of liuisness did occur in the beginning of the new dis- 
pensation, it could not last long. If manifest pcijurers and tbo 
traffickers in peijured evidence were made clearly to understand, 
by^ dint of unsparing exam])les and prompt punishments, that 
the giving of false evidence, or the procuration of other people 
to give false evidence, is an otTonce against the law which tlio 
administrators of that law arc determined to punish, a check 
would very soon be pub upon the habit of wholesale perjury 
wliich disgraces our courts now. The risk the peijurcr would 
have to run then, would bo real and appreciable, and if not 
actually deterred from the oxorrisc of his talent by fear of 
punishment, (he man of oaths would at least demand paymeut in 
proportion to the hazard of his undertakmg. His selling price would 
so lise in the market, that the said market would be closed to all but 
wealthy patrons, and they again would be afraid to indulge 
largely in a luxury likely enough to land them in prison. As 
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things go now, the man who porjmes himself runs no appreciable 
risk at all, aiul is content with a fee of four annas, or oven less 
than that. A habit of pcijury docs not militate against his caste, 
and he is not thought any the worse of amongst his fellows be- 
cause of it. ^^or is his employer worse thought of amongst the 
men who are his equals and associates. 

It would be well for men^of light and leading in the native com- 
munity to devote some attention to this habit of peijury, and to 
strive* for reform, for a rooting out from their midst of the loath- 
some, cankered sore that has eaten into the very heart of their 
social life, prevcnling and hindering moral growth, and making 
that life unlovely, and of ill repute. Local Self-Government is 
a very good thing in its way; but aliility for Local Self-Govern- 
ment is a belter Such ability seems to us quite incompatible 
with a toleration of wholesale peijury. Until, at any rate, the 
leading men, and the well educated natives of this country, cease 
to regard peijniy as a very venial sin, if a sin at all ; until they 
heartily denounce it, and give proof of their sincerity by making 
vigorous fight against it, wo do not think that in all the radical 
gamut of brojithless political reforms there is one at all bkely 
to be of the least use to India. 


Jno. IIoonET, 



Art. II— CAPELLO AND IVENS; THEIR EXPLORA- 
TIONS IN AFRICA.— 1877-1880. 

T he names of these two oflScers of the Portuguese Navy have 
been placed at tlie head of this article, because they adher- 
ed to the orders issued by the Government to the so-called African 
Portuguese Expedition to make the Cu-aiigo, a great river which 
flows from south to north between the 17th and 19th degree of 
_ . . east longitude, Greenwich, into the 

re imiimry remar a. Congo-Zaire, their chief object of investi- 

gation, as well as to determine all the geographical relations 
existing between the Cu-ango and the western coast. It would no 
doubt have produced a greater effect in Europe to have crossed the 
Continent, i)ut the distance travelled by the two explorers was above 
four thousand kilometres, and conse(iuontly greater than that 
between Bongiiela on the west and Sofala on the east coast in a 
straight line. This task lias been performed by others and also 
hy Major S<‘rpa Pinto, whose work is well known and has appeared in 
English. Ho was a member of this ‘‘African Portuguese Expedi- 
tion,"' but tliought proper to separate himself therefrom and to coa- 
tiiiiie his journey alone. H. Capollo and II. Iveus only once allude 
to him in their work,* but as he liad thought proper to state in 
Ins first volume, iu the chapter headed, “Twenty Days of Agony’* 
that tliey had abandoned him at Caconda in a dangerous and 
hostile country, they found it necessary to exculpate themselves 
by explaining the whole matter in a prefatory note consisting 
of j^everal pages, from which it would appear tliat the separation 
had at least outwardly taken place in an amicable manner, and 
that they had given him not only a nuinher of c.'irriers with 
goods to barter for victuals, but also various instruments for taking 
oGservations. 

In September 1877, when the explorers were at Luanda, the 
capital of the Portuguese province of Angola, they began their 
preparations, and the (piestions how mucli money, goods, muskets 


^De llenguellii terras de Jacca, 
dcscrip^uo do iiiua viageiii tia, Africa 
central e occidental. For II. Capello 
e 11 Ivena, ofliciaos da-armada veal. 
Expedi^ao organisada nos aunos de 
1877-1880. Ediyao lilustrada. Lisboa, 
1881, 2 vols. 

After finishing this article I was 
informed that an English edition of 


the Portngiioso woik had just appear- 
ed, Not having seoii it, 1 can say 
nothing about it ; but still believe 
iny article to be useful, as it em- 
bodies in a small coiu}>ass all the chief 
resubs attained by the exj)lor€rs and 
narrated by them ! in two bulky 
volumes, containing a great deal of 
gossip and irrelevant matter. 
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and men to carry them were required, presented themselves 
for solution. The blacks near the coast, who consider themselves 
civilized, were unwilling to enter the service of mere explorers 
who merely wished to satisfy their curiosity and not to trade, but to 
marcli along unknown tracks*. Moreover, cannibalism is so much 
drc'aded, that the people are under the impression that they will in- 
cur the danger not only of being attacked but of being devoured. 
The information given by the latest travellers, reganling the manner 
of practically organizing African caravans of carriers is very scanty, 
as Stanley has well observed in his work “ How I found Living- 
stone,'^ and they say nothing about the value, quality, or quantity 
of the goods most necessary for a traveller to take, or the burden 
for each carrier. All these difficulties bad to be dealt with, but the 
greatest was the engaging of carriers, and this having proved 
insuimountablo, a further stay at Luanda was considered useless. 
The explorers accordingly sailed to Novo Redondo where they made 
coiitiacis with the greater portion of tlie men they required, and 
thence to Bcnguela, tlie port wheie the illustrious Cameron had 
terminated his journey, and whence theirs, which lasted six hundred 
days, began. 

ikujguela is situated in 12°, 31?', 17" S. Lat. and 13° 22' 30" E. 

J)e|)ariuru from Bencnicla, Lotlg Giceiiwicl), Oil the Western CoaSt of 
Africa. It is the capital of a vast dis- 

JUibitatiims of tormitos. — n ..iv , 

Kteeivin^an Afiioan chief.-— tl'lCt, (JlVltled into tllO COncelhos of Iloinlie 
I’ortiiijnoso station of Oicon- Grande aiuJ Pequeno, Etrito, Novo Re- 

<la.— Kxcursnm to tlio river , i . i ii ra -n ® /-. -i 

Cimeno and return to Ca- <iontio, Latumbella, l^iiillougncs, Caconda, 
o n''*- &c., embracing a territory of about 15,000 

square miles. Altliongli Jienguela is a dependency of the Central 
(lovernment, tlic seat of wbicli is in Luanda, the official who ad- 
ministers it can be appointed from Lisbon only. The most im- 
portant striicinres are the public huilding.?, such as the Place 
(residence of the Governor), the barracks, custom-liouse, and the ho.s- 
pital. The fort on the sea shore is a resort for inhaling the even- 
ing breeze. These edifices are not elegant, hut spacious, clean, 
and arranged in regular streets well planted with trees, tiere and 
there immorous mercantile establishments, in which the most im- 
portant business of Benguela is transacted, are scattered about, 
hut their architecture is even more simple and antiquated. The 
native streets are narrow, tortuous, full of stinking thatched huts, 
hut have also hero and there enclosures of high walls, which inter- 
cept the air and contain hundreds of blacks from the interior, 
many of whom are in a state of almost petfect nudity. Scenes 
of riot and drunkenne.ss occur nightly. 

The life of Europeans in Benguela is entirely absorbed by com- 
mercial transactions. They are constantly ou the alert for the 
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caravans which enter, the news which arrive, the produce that 
is brought, the ruling prices, and trade with the natives. In the 
trade of Benguela, which is still in the hands of the Portuguese, 
nearly all the important products of the interior arc included, 
namely, ivory, wax, rhinoceros’ horns, resins, iicomte,* skins, fea- 
thers, caoutchouc and canes, which are generally bartered for such 
articles, as arms, gunpowder, cloth, &c. Commercial houses were iu 
the habit of sending agents into the interior, but as some 
died and others ran away, goods arc at present brought iu exclu- 
sively by natives who trade on their own account. 

The explorers started on their march towards the sources of 
the river Ou-ango on the 12th of November 1^77, and reached their 
destination more tlian six months after that date. From the track 
of the journey on the large map appended to their work, it appears 
that, far from taking the nearest direction, they travelled as much 
as possible in the vicinity of rivers. Taking fiist a south-east couiso 
as far as Nangola 14?*^, 10', 40" S. Lat, and then marching iiorth-^ 
east, they reached the Cu-ango, as will he described. 'J’lm litoral 
portion of the Continent about Benguela was found to he of little 
importance and arid, hut iu the vicinity of Domhe (12®, 55', 11" IS. 
Lat, 13°, 47', 44" E. Long, Greenwich) extensive plantations of 
sugar-cane were encountered, and several agricnltmists possess 
factories, in one of which the explorers were hospitably 
entertained by the proprietor Sr. J, lleis ; but the natives who 
arc dispersed iu tlje small hamlets of the district, appear 
to he in a wretched state of poverty ; thoir whole dress 
consi.sts of a dirty rag suspended by a rope from the waist 
and of a hollow wooden ring on the right leg, or brass wristlet. 
The ring contains some grains which produce a peculiar noiso 
when a man walks. The females are generally ugly, hut the streaks 
of white and red paint which they apply to their faces, and 
the loanrwitli which they charge their hair, makes them repulsive. 
Here the explorers were prostrated by fever and detained till the 
4^h December, when they started again, and met the next day one 
of the ordinary hamlets of the district, and called senzaiaorhaiiza. 
It was enclosed by a stockade about 50 metres long, and as 
many broad ; in this s<iuaro a dozen dark huts made of mud- 
covered poles, with conical roofs of grass, could be seen. A num- 
ber of half-naked women, surrounded by hens and pigs, sat near 
the huts, and the headman, called soha^ a man of advanced 
age, approaching the travellers, asked them through their inter- 
preter, whence they were corning, where going, what they did, 
or traded in, and many other questions. The interview* 


Fibres of the Admuonin 
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terminated with the offer of a lean hen, and a gourd of gampof 
(native beer made of maize) for which the old man received four 
yards of striped cloth. On the 12th December the explorers 
arrived at Qiiillengues, and, astronomically determining its posi- 
tion, found it to be 14^ 03', 10" S. Lut. and 14", 05', 03" E. Long, 
from Greenwich. This region constitutes, as a concelho, a por- 
tion of the vast district of Benguela, It is bounded on the 
north by Doinbe, on the north-east by Caconda, on the south- 
east by Quipungo and Umputa, and on the south by Huilla 
and Jau, Its area is about 4,000 square miles and its popula- 
tion not less than 10,000 persons, living in 5,000 habitations, 
Ofilculating on an average two individuals per habitation or square 
mile, or at 300 senzalas, each having 25 or 30 huts. The climate 
may be considered bearable, and Init little injurious to a care- 
ful European. Maize, onassumbala (sorghum,) manioc, pota- 
toes, ioihame (wliicli appears to be the Discorca alata) ginguha 
(Avdchis hgpoQed,) the sugar-cam*, various indigenous fiuits, 
and others, such as melons and potherbs, all grow there in abun- 
dance. The habitation of the chief of the ooncellio consists 
of a large rectangular stockade, the longer side of wliicb is about 
200 metres long, with a small foit, having on each side a gun, 
and 15 habitations inside. Quillengiies is situated on the left 
bank of the river Calunga, the soiuces of which are to the south, 
ou the spurs of a great chain of mouutaius, and it is Nvell 
pro\ided with water from tliis river. 

Having staited on the 1st January 1878 from Quillcngiies, 
the caravan reached, on the 4th, the great haiiM of N'gola, 
belonging to the sola Tchimbarandnngo, and situated on the 
brook of Cu-tota. Here the aspect of the soil was singular ; 
covered in all directions with habitations of termites, from 2 to 3 
metre.s high, it resembled during the day a vast encampment 
of an army, and in the night an exhunsive ccmeteiy full of graves. 
Here the explorers baxl for tlie first time occasion to meet an 
African chief with foimality in their camp; for, Tchiinbaran- 
dnngo paid them a vLit. After considering whetlier he ought 
to be leceivod in a standing or sitting posture, the latter was 
adoj)ted, the explorers buttoned their coats, put ou their hel- 
mets, .assumed an air of great inqioitauce, and waited for Itis 
arrival. He soon made his appeaiance, wearing a dress of 
stiiped cloth, a bonnet woven of palm leaves on his head, a 
Jcopaid skin over his shoulders, and Jiolding a javelin in his 
band. He approached the travellers smiling frankly, sbakin^ 
them by the band entirely according to the European fashion 
in the fiiondliest manner ; his aspect was, however repugnant, 
and his suspicious glances, witli his bedaubed tresses, augured 
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badly of future visits from %ohas yet more distant from contact 
with Europeans. 

Tl)e chief, surrounded by his followers, having seated him- 
self, began the conversation, which turned principally on the 
subject and intention of the journey. After a wliile he appeared 
to be expecting something, and some one having suggested 
that a certain liquor, for which the soha was said to entertain 
special predilection sliould be produced, a keg was brought 
forth, the appearance of which suddenly exhilarated the counten- 
ances of all present. Tchimbarandungo, although burning with 
the desire to gulp down a cup at once, 'was obliged to sub- 
mit to the usages of bis country, and, passing it to the inter- 
preter, requested him to taste it, in order to convince himself 
that the beverage offered contained no poison. This demand 
having been complied with, lie swallowed the contents of the 
vessel at one drauglit. Then the cups passed round several 
times, and he appeared to enjoy a right of percentage over 
them, because no one was allowed to have a drink before the 
master had first tasted it. The guns and revolvers, which were 
also passed from hand to hand, excited the astonishment of 
all. To give the explorers a proof of his confidence, the chief 
tlien rose and went to his liahitation to bring his wife and 
daughters, whom he desiu'd to introduce to them, but asked a 
Hagon more Ibr the journey. Half an hour afterwards be re- 
turned with the said ladies, and an ox as a, gift, whicli he desired 
to be slaughtered in his presence. Tchimbarandungo was al- 
ready drunk. His comic antics and attempts at dancing, coii- 
sideiably lowered the dignity of the chief in tlie opinion of the 
explorers, but not of his courtiers, who, being accustomed to 
such, scenes, attached no importance whatever to them. His 
wif(‘, a strange creature, far from beautiful, had long tresses 
hanging down to her sides, and her neck adorned with an enor- 
mous collar ill which every kind of heads and shells to be met 
wiUi in the establisbnients on the coast, was displayed with 
horns of antelopes, and other not less extraordinary objects ; 
she was completely wrapped up in a cloth of dubious colour, 
and looked about bewildered, apparently unable to form any 
connected ideas about her sunounding.s, and expressing her 
astonishment by the inteijections : eh ! eh ! oah ! 

The sky having become overcast and a shower of rain having 
begun, it was necessary ro admit Tchimbarandungo into the tent, 
where he perceived the keg, and forthwith proposed to his family to 
partake of its contents. The lady manifested the higliest sat- 
isfaction at the invitation of her august spouse, and sipping 
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a social cup with her daughters, prepared another wliich they 
accepted with extreme alacrity. 

The rain continued, and was said to he a real blessing long 
expected in the country, which the mha attributed to the arri- 
val of the Europeans, m honour of whom, he said, he would 
order the saciifice of a man, to show them his power. A man ! 
by no means exclaimed the travellers, “we renounce the 
honour of marking our passage through your country by the shed-- 
ding of hitman blood.'* Representations having been made 
to him legarding the iniquity of such a proceeding, he muttered 
something which the interpreter explained to mean, that such a 
discussion was inconvenient to tlie sohci in the presence of his 
own people, hut tliat tyrannical acts of that kind maintained the 
necessary tenor. Meanwhile the amiable daughters of the chief 
persistently continued to ask for needles and thread, and at 
last obtained enough to establisli a little shop. Then the visitors 
were taken out of the encampment to see the death of the 
ox, and vvluin they been made to .s(|uat at a proper distance, 
a shot was fired at the animal which killed it instantly. 

Tchimharaiidiingo was delirious with joy, and desired to ex- 
plain to his courtiers the terrible etfects of a musket-ball ; but liis 
intoxication did not allow him to speak. At last tliis* chief with 
liis family and courtiers departed. 

On the 8th the explorers reached the Portuguese station of 
Caconda, the road to which was finnked by plantations of manioc, 
maize, sugar-cane, potatoes, &c. Oacouda is even now one of tiie 
most interesting localities of the vast province of Angola. Being 
the seat of a concelho and .subject to the district of Bcnguel.i, it 
lias a commander who resides in a fort with a frontage of 60 
rncties and situated 1.G42 metres above the level of the sea. 
Its position, having been astronomically determined, was found 
to be 13°, S. Lat. and 15°, 2', 35" E. Long, from Green wicli. The 
altitude, moderate temperature, suavity of the climate, beauty of 
the fields, profusion of fruitful plants, the freshness of its water, 
and transparency of its brooks promised for tliis district a reputa- 
tion of superiority over otliers in the interior, but its population 
does not exceed 8,000 inhabitants, giving only two per square mile. 

Caconda is not altogether inhabited by Africans, but contains 
an admixture of Europeans who possess liouses there, and trade. 
In a commercial point of view the place is far from what it was 
in former times ; it is nevertheless still the point of transit of the 
Oanguela caravans which biing ivory and wax from the east to 
the market of Bengueda, marching to the coast by the direct 
road, that is to say, thiough the region of Caliiquernbc and Dorabe 
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'Poqiieno. When agriculture becomes developed, and as soon iis 
Caconda sliall l)e connected by a regular road with Benguela, 
it may hope for a lich future, consnlering tl\at sugar-cane, cotton, 
and rice can be produced in abundance. In this place the ex- 
plorers had tlie pleasure of meeting the Portuguese naturalist, Jose 
de Anchieta., who had l)een already twelve years in Africa, and 
published several works. 

From Caconda an excursion was made to the river Gu-nene, 
which flows towards the coast and discharges itself into the ocean 
under Lat. 17^ 25' S. Along tlie hanks of this river the explorers 
inarclied 30 kilometies and found it to contain several islands. 


Its bed was granitic an<l its breadth nearly 50 inetr(‘s ; great 
ninnhers of hippopotamuses and crocodiles were observed in tlie 
water. In tliis pictures(pio region flocks of antelopes were en- 
counterod, especially the C>7/.r with long straight antlers, 

the Hi ppoti'a(jus with enormous crooked ones ; also herds 

of hutfaloes, stags and zebras. An African land proprietor, bear- 
ing however the Portuguese name, Alatiiens Gomes Pereira, accom- 
panied the explorers in this excursion, with four dozen men 
and women, all of whom wer<3 in the service of his house, and 
this following incieased gra<lually to an alarming extent; their 
noisy music and dances at every halting-place excited the dis- 
gust of the Kunqxains. Their monotonous dances are accom- 
panied l)y horrible yellings as well as disgusting postures. 

Two days after leaving the l)auks of theCu-uene, the residence 
of the Portuguese cuininandaut was again reached on the 1 1th 
February. 

When the expedition left Caconda, ninety-four days had elapsed 
since its departure from Renguella. The explorers marched east- 
wards from Caconda with the intention of passing through the 
district of Ruingolo, parallel to the Ulondo mountains, whicli stretch 
out about 150 miles, and tln^ abundant rivulets flowing southwards 
across the route affoided the carriers of tho baggage, who >ver0 
about fifty in number, eacb loaded with a weight of seventy pounds, 
ploflty of opporttinities of quenching their thirst. 

Oil the 2Cth February the explorers reached Cassanhe 9*^ 


Ca^^sanhe.— lielmonto in 
the Hihe disli'icfc. -Sufferings 
from fever.— Wiitcrt'Iied be- 
tween tlie [^roat river sja- 
teniA of the Coiicfo-Zairc .md 
the Zambeze. — Tho people, 
and their cliaiacter.— C’an- 
^2^orabo tho residence of 
Quilemo. — Tho interview. — 
Sources of the Cu-anza de- 
terniined. — Difficulties in 

hiring baggage -cttiriers.— 
Departure. 


35', 20" S. Lat., 17°, 56', 30" E Long. 
The most important fact concerning this 
locality is, that, when a chief dies, his 
body must ho exposed to the puldic till 
his successor is elected. The corpse is 
wrapped up in a piece of cloth and sus- 
pended on a tree, near wliicli also a 
grave is dug to receive it as soon as the 
new chief has been acclaimed. After a 
troublesome march in rainy weather, the 
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explorers arrived on tlie 8tli Marcli in the Bihe district and were 
received atBeliiionte 12®, 21', 49^' S. Lat., 16°, 42', 30"E, Long, in the 
habitation of the Portuguese merchant, Silva Porto, whose aenzala, 
here called libatay consisted of a rectangular stockade, the interior 
of which contained various habitations protected by the shade of 
numerous sycamore trees from the rays of the sun, as well as a 
garden with lemons, oranges, and a variety of European potherbs. 

Forced to make a prolonged stay in the Bihe district, the explor- 
ers erected a habitation for the purpose of giving shelter to their 
followers, at a distance of 2 miles from Belmonte, in a high 
position covered by a dense forest on the right bank of the Gu-ito, 
and the whole structure was finished in the brief space of 
four days. Fever here seized both the explorers with des- 
perate energy, attacking alteinatels the one oi the other of them 
daily from eight till nine o'clock in the morning. An unplea- 
sant sensation of cold was the first symptom, which gradually 
became more intense and prostrated the patient, who soon 
afterwards began to vomit, and lastly perspired abundantly 
after being extremely dry. In the afternoon relief generally 
•ensued and refreslunents wore taken, but the weakness wliicli 
gradually overtook the victims was such, that, after suffering 
thus for several weeks, tliey were unable to walk. Meanwhile tlie 
rains continued, and long hours were whiled away by the fireside 
whilst the storm raged outside. 

During their enforced sojourik the two travellers employed them- 
selves in collecting vanv)us kinds of information: — Bihe is the 
chief point of depaituie of caravans marching to tlie interior, 
and one of the conuriorcial centres best known to the western 
districts, whence travelleis desirokis to penetrate into the eastern 
regions ; Cassongo, Tehihoco, Garauganja, Catanga, Canunguessa, 
Gengi, and Bucusso being all connected by commercial tracks 
willj the district of Bihe. 

These districts undoubtedly constitute the extreme west of the 
exttuisive and high region of the watershed line of tlie great 
river-systems of the Gongo-Zaire and the Zarnbeze, which, extend- 
ing towaids the uortli'Cast, has on the one side the Gu-anza, 
the Cu-ango, tlie Tchicapa, the Gassoi and the Lu-alaha, and on 
the other the Cu-bango, the Cu-iio, Cu-ando, the Liha, &c. Passing 
at last to the south of Benguoolo, or Pemba, it terminates iu the 
east on the table-land of Lubiza, Tlie general configuration is a 
system of plains, intersected by valleys of slender depth. The 
mean height is 4,570 metres. iSupposing this watershed to extend 
80 miles from east to west, and 100 from north to south, we obtain 
a surface of 8,000, and taking two inhabitants as the minimum per 
square mile, we obtain a population of 16,000 unequally distri- 
buted, as on the rest of the great Gontinent. 
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Here the original traits and the special physiognomy of savage 
life begin to manifest themselves in a particular manner. The 
people of Bihe, who are great wanderers, have adopted many cus- 
toms of distant tribes, and constitute a strange medley. As they are 
extremely cunning and avaricious, travellers in these parts must 
be on their guard ; having, moreover, for a long time been in 
contact with white men, they are addicted to intoxication and 
thieving, the two first-fruits to the Negro of the advent of civili- 
sation. In every district a European is always well received by 
the chiefs, but he must use the greatest circumspection, or he will 
lose everything ho possesses. It must, however, not be imagined 
that this assertion implies the idea of violent robbery ; on the 
contrary, they pilfer a stranger with great delicacy and caution 
till he is reduced to misery. 

It would be impossible to give an idea of the moral and physical 
degradation of the population, for which the climato seems to be 
responsible. The weather being neither very hot nor very cold, the 
negro needs no shelter against its inclemency ; accordingly he 
“ requires a house and clothes more as luxuries than necessities, 
and the fertility of the soil easily satisfies the cravings of his 
stomach. Slavery, from which they suffered in former times, 
also accustomed them to vagabondage, and extinguished family- 
life, so that the nearest relations separate and do not even recog- 
nize themselves afterwards. The women are more active and 
laborious than the men, but shame is fur from existing among them ; 
thus, for instance, one of the baggage-carriers of the explorers had 
fallen a victim to the allurements of a nymph who often visited 
the encampment for the purpose of enticing him ; afterwards she 
receive^ him in her own house where she had posted witnesses 
to take cognizance of the interview, the chief of them being her 
own husband. The tribunal condemned the carrier to pay the 
husband four pieces of cloth, and it appears that such a pro- 
ceeding is quite usual among them. In this instance it served to 
relieve the married couple from a little financial embarrassment. 
Religious ideas, strictly so-called, have no existence ; the summary 
of all of them being Fetishes and Fetishism everywhere on the 
whole continent. This assertion is borne out by Scliweinfurth 
(Avj Coceur de V Afrique), by Sir S. Baker (Lalca Albert)^ and by 
Speke (iSource of the Nile). 

Cangoinbe is the capital of Bihe, and the residence of its chief, 
wliose name is Quilemo. It being the fatal custom of Africa not 
to sell any thing to a European, but to present him with all he 
requires, and to expect in return other presents, ho has often 
refused to accept any and given offence ; but as the explorers 
desired to engage carriers, and a guide to conduct them to the 
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sources of tlie Cu-ango, they considered it best to gain the favour 
of tlio chief by coming to his presence with gifts, which consisted 
of Ihe following articles : — two pieces of cotton-cloth, two of striped 
cloth, two of blue cotton-cloth, one package of handkerchiefs, one 
soKlio’ s uniform, one umbrella, one donkey, and several flasks of 
alcoholic bevel ages, 'When the lihata of Cangombe was reached, 
it was found to bo a thousand mdtres broad, and one of the lar^xcst 
the explorers had seen in Africa. The great enclosure is sur- 
rounded by numerous sycamore trees, the bark of whose knotty 
trunks was cawed with strange figures, and the plantations extend 
to the banks of the Cu-quaiina. Further on herds of cattle wero 
grazing. After the explorers had b(cn admitted into the interior, 
aiul passed through a labyrinth between the grass-covered huts, 
liny halted in flic shade of a large sycamore, and, silling down 
among about two hundred cinious spectators, were made to wait 
for a (]uaiter-of-an-liour till Qnilemo made his appearance. Ap- 
parently ho recjuircd time to finish liis toilclle. 

At last they were introduced. 

Quilemo, an old man, of no agreeable aspect, dressed in a simple 
long coat, with trousers of a dubious colour, and an enormous 
liat, was sitting on a stool near the hut which served as his bedroom. 
The intei‘vicw began with the presentation of letters wliicli the ex- 
plorers had brought from the coast, explaining their plan of investi- 
gating the sources of the (hi-ango, with a demand for assistance. 
]fe expiessod satisfaction at the arrival of wliite rnon, with wliom lio 
would bo highly pleased to enter into relations, and who would in his 
dominions lind an abundance of everything, lie promised them 
bis poweiful aid, as his people were much accustomed to travelling, 
but assuied them that for so long a journey plenty of guns and 
powder would be required. Lastly, he rc(|ucstcd them to present 
him with a gun, if they liad one to spare, 

Now the moment for offering the presents had arrived. They 
Avere taken one by one and passed to Quilemo, Avho inetcnded not 
to admire them, and in his turn handed them to an attendant, 
but could scaicely disguise liis pleasure. The seriousness of 
this meeting Avas broken by a ridiculous incident ; A^hcn the 
li(]Uor flasks Avcrc presented to Quilemo, a negro (led Avitli one of 
them, and the cries of Catch him '' resounded everywhere, but ho 
escaped ncverilielcss. 

After this preliminary visit, daily botanical and zoological ex- 
cursions were made, the results of Avhich the explorers have em- 
bodied in the appendix to their Avork. 

As one of the problems of the expedition Avas to explore the 
sources of the Cu-anza, an excursion to them Avas made on the 
2 till Apill, and on the 28th the libata of a chief called N'gando 
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was reached, who refused to allow the Cu-auza to be crossed with- 
out consulting the Fetishes, for fear some misfortuno might 
befal him. This obstacle having been overcome, and good terms 
restored, Capello offered some presents to N’gando, in return for 
which he generously presented him with an ox. Here various 
specimens of the Flora were collected. Having lost the 29th in 
consultations, aiid been obliged to treat two dozen sick persons, ho 
started for the river on tlie oOth and reached its banks at 10 o'clock. 


In this place the Cu-anza flows northwards, and its course is 
tortuous enough. Its sandy banks are covered with low bushes. 
Its average depth is 1 to 5 mdtres, breadth from 80 to 40 metres, 
and velocity 1 to 5 miles. Towards the east the elevated tracts 
named Cutiipo, which constitute the watershed between the Cu- 
ito and the Cu-anza, extend. In the undulating plain beyond the 
banks of the river a herd of white antelopes with black spots and 
straight horns, were perceived. The natives called them ma-lckoboy 
a kind of shaggy goat living near rivers ; the binocular, however, 
rectified the mistake and showed the Oryx capensis. 

The sources of the river were found to be in 13°, 3', 57'' S. Lat. 
and 17°, 17', 19 ' K Long. 

On returning from this excursion to Cangombe the greatest 
ditticnlty was to get the chief Quiiomo to give orders to his subj^'cts 
for hiring themselves out as baggage-carriers to tho explorers, 
and his repeated promises to do so resulted in nothing. Accord- 
ingly presents Avere made, not only to the chief, but also to his 
officials ; all Avere, lioAVCver, indolent, preferring to negotiate for 
ever, and it Avas but a poor consolation to the cxi^lorers that tlieir 
predecessors, Livingstone, Cameron and Stanley, had been similarly 
victimized by tho Avily Africans. At last the required number of 
carriers Avero hired and the explorers departed. 

The expedition started on the 19th May, reaching the Cu-anza 
in 11", 54', 50'^ S. Lat. and 17°, 3i', 30" K Long, on the 1st of 
June. Having encamped on tho banks of tho river, scien- 


UriTikq of Cu anza,.— Food 
rOfpuiod for coriiois. — Cross- 


tific operations for approximately deter- 
mining its course Avero undei taken ; and 


MoiiLMm, tliG ucxt cai'c oftlioexploiorsAvastopro- 

aiul dopaiLure to the souicos • i .1 1 • r i • 1 ^ ^ 

of tiic Vide thcmsclves Avith Victuals in order to 

march rapidly through the district of 

Luimbe Avhich Avas in front. Tho chief of the adjoining senzala 


Avas in bad circuinstarfccs, as he had to ransom a good many of his 
rolatiA^es avIio had been caj)tured in the last Avar Avith Dihe, so 
that he could furnish neither provisions on a large scale, nor carriers, 
Tlic provisions of an African traveller and of his people usually 
consist of manioc-meal, and flesh, or dried rivcr-fi.di, Avhich is not 


very suA^oury, but is miicb appreciated when nothing better can 
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be had ; and, as every man on the march daily consumes from 2 to 
to 3 litres of meal, and for the support of eighty during six days, 
twenty carriers are necessary to bear a total weight of 1,500 
pounds, a traveller is subject to constant embarrassments and 
delays. 

In the abovenamed latitude the Cu-anza is from 50 to 60 
metres broad, and from 4 to 5 deep, having at tlie utmost a 
velocity of one mile ; the water is muddy and dark. Tlie 
course is tortuous enough, but free from cataracts. Tlie land 
on the left bank is high, and covered with vegetation, but on 
the right low, and probably inundated during the great rains. 
This river is navigable almost from its sources to its confluence 
with the Lu-ando, where the first cataract occurs. The water 
of the river is augmented by numerous affluents on both sides 
of it. 

After procuring the necessary provisions the expedition again 
started on the Gth of June, crossed the Bandua hills, passed, 
after a march of 35 miles, through the district of Luirnbe, and 
reached the boundary of Songo, near the residence of the noba 
Mongoa. During the first days of this march the vegetation 
was low and moderate in amount, but when the level gradually 
became higher it was found to be more abundant and vigorous. 
Numerous fig and sycamore trees, with extensive branches, 
were encountered, containing innumerable larvtn of the Ptyalud 
olivaceus* from which water was constantly dripping to such a 
degree as to make the ground muddy. Troops of monkeys 
gambolled about and fled terrified at the approach of the 
travellers. They appeared to be of the Cynocephalus species. 

This region is populated by numerous scnzalas^ and the in- 
habitants of Luirnbe, who are partly Oanguclas, are at once 
distinguished by their strange head-dress. Some women looked 
tolerably well, and contrasted favourably with those of Bilie by 
their more delicate features. 

The Liwando was crossed near Mongoa in 11'^, 34', 5" S. Lat. 
18'", O', 35" E. Long., not, however, without opposition. The chief 
had no objection, but his vassals gathered round the party 
and offered resistance ; fifty loads piled up, and as many mus- 
kets ready to fire upon them, soon brought them to reason. 
After the confusion had terminated, it was found that two pack- 
ages had been abstracted, and on a demand for their restora- 
tion being made, all knowledge of them was totally denied. 


• Tl\\q riyahisolivace7is\siin\mecty a kind of artificial rain, especially 
and the larva in which it is wrapped from the branches of sycamores, 
continually exudes water, producing 
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dotormined. — Ma^^nifi c o n c o 
of the country and misery 
of the inludiitants. — The dis- 
trict of Cassanje, and depar- 
ture from it to Duquo dc 
Bragaiiza. — Tcrriblo morta- 
1 i t y. — Tho Amhaquistas. 
—Meeting Dr. Max Buchner. 
—Arrival in tlic Fort Duque 
do Braganfia. 


A stratagem was accordingly resorted to, and tlio next morn- 
ing the whole expedition appeared in front of the senzala be- 
fore day-break, and, firing about a dozen shots into tho air, 
threatened to burn the senzala by setting the surrounding 
vegetation on fire, whereon the stolen packages were imme- 
diately restored and the expedition peaceably departed on tlie 
24!th June. 

On the morning of the 16th July the two explorers left the 
senzala of Mungo Quiban, the last halting-place near tliC 
sources of the Cu-ango, which they reached after a walk 
of half an hour, tho aneroid indicating an altitude of 1,450 

metres. An extensive but uneven tract 
of country constitutes this culminating 
point a kind of St. Gothard of the African 
rivers. Through a narrow and tortuous 
valley tho Cu-ango flowed northwards, 
passing afterwards througli plantations of 
manioc and rnassambala {SoY(jhum)y wliere 
numerous girls were seen at work. To 
the north-east the Tchirungo mountains, and on their eastern 
declivity the sources of the Tchicapa, were perceived at a dis- 
tance of about 25 miles from the point of observation, which 
was in 11*^, 17' S. Lat., and 19°, 11', 30" E. Long, from Greenwich, 

Having thus determined the sources of the Cu-ango, the ex- 
plorers had executed one portion of their instructions, and in- 
tended to follow the course of this river iiorthwanls till it dis- 
charges itself into the Congo-Zaire, which they would tlmii have 
followed to the sea to terminate their labours, lu this attempt 
they \verc, however, foiled as we shall see. 

In the region where tlie explorers now happened to he, a 
variety of springs, the directions of whicl) were approxima- 
tively determined by the compass, flowed into the Tchicapa, 
the, Cu-ango, the Cassai, the Lu-me, the Lu-ando, which, in 
their turn, poured their waters into tlic Coiigo-Zairc, the Cu- 
anza and the Zarnbezo, losing themselves in valleys in which 
the more vigorous vegetation indicated their tortuous course. 

The aspect of the country was magnificent. As far as tlie 
sight could reach eastward, the gneri valley of the high Cassai 
plateau extended, populous witli numerous senoalas (hamlets) of 
the Ma-Quioco and the Ma-cosa tribes, indicated by the Avhito 
spots of manioc flour spread out on mats of mabxi {Pa2)yrua 
This was just the bee-season when every tree contains 
a hive, from which honey is collected in the months of July 
and August. It is remarkable what regard the negroes en- 
tertain foMhe Qac^ other, the smallest abstiaction of 
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wax from ono of them being looked upon as a serious case of 
robbery. Meanwhile hydromel flows in torrents, and life is 
spent in drunkenness and in haggling with traders. Most of 
the people are poor, their whole dress consisting of a piece of 
bide tied to the waist by a rope, and, as a distinction, some 
liave wristlets, necklaces of beads, and hair braided with many 
shells in it; but the women are satisfied with an apron of 
mabdla (texture of palm-leaves,) their infants riding on their 
Launches as we often see also in India. Tlicir huts arc sel- 
dom thatched or covered with mud, grass being considered 
sulTicicnt. Both sexes are fond of wearing a little stick trans- 
versely in the membrane which separates the nostrils ; it 
looks like a pencil and is parallel to the moiitli. 

In order better to determine the hydrographical basin of the 
Cu-ango, the two explorers separated; ono caravan taking the 
western, and the other inarching along the eastern, banks of 
the river at some distance. They again met at Cassanje in 
35', G" S. Lat., and 17 \ 51', 30" Long, according to their pre- 
vious arrangement, that tlie explorer arriving first at the com- 
mencement of September in Cassanje, should wait ten days 
for his companion, and then go in search of him. They do not 
state when the western caravan arrived in the said distiict, 
or locality, but their first observation in it is recorded in their 
tabic of geographical co-ordinates on the 9th Septmnbcr J87iS, 
and the last on the 18th of the same month. The Avosteni 
caravan arrived first, because the eastern was subject to delays 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining carriers for the bag- 
gage ; it made, however, its entrance into Cassanje, on tlie day 
just named, amid the firing of muskets and joyful songs to 
Celebrate the meeting of the two caravans. 

After a stay of several montlis in Cassanje, where also a fair, 
annually visited by Portuguese merchants, is held, and after 
making excursions into the districts to collect specimens of 
the Flora and Fauna, the explorers receded still more from 
the river Cu-ango in a western direction, took affectionate 
leave of their friend Narclso A. Paschoal, wlio appears to 
be a Portuguese trader settled in Cassanje, and began, on the JDtli 
Febiuary 1879, their march to Duque do Braganza, which is 
situated in 8", 57^ 16" S. Lat., and 16 10', E. Long, 

After undergoing some hardsliips, the expedition arrived in 
the concelho, or district of the Malanje, where a halt was made 
at N’Dala Sumba, the date being marked 4th March in the 
lablo of geographical co-ordinates, which are 9', 27', 43" S. 
Lat., and 16", 50', 30" E. Long. Before arriving in tliis 

place, PorLiigueso and African graves were frccpiently met with. 
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and bore testimony to the precariousness of life in the few esta- 
blishments where agents from the commercial houses of Malanje 
take up tlieir abode on the route in order to l)o tlio first to meet 
tlie caravans. In tiiese regions the mortality is terrible, although 
the miasmatic infliioiicc is not equal throughout the year. 
During the rainy season the high temperature causes the soil 
to evaporate more; people perspire abundantly, drink a great 
deal and absorption is considerable. The constitution i)cing 
tiuis disturbed, any sickness becomes more dangerous and intense. 

During tlieir sojourn at Cassanje the explorers saw thr(*o 
inerehants die, one of whom was a European. A firm of Malanje, 
with a branch at Cassanje, and established by three partners, had 
to close business because two of them died. The climate is not 
at all suitable for Europ(*aiis (as condieoes do habitabilidadc 
acpii nfio satisfazcni as oxigeneias ciiropeas). 

('lose groves occur, wliich are sometimes full of water, and 
in the little open patches, tracks of game could be seen, al- 
though a chance was seldom ^ot to fire at any, owing to its 
shyness. The explorers were followed for miles by the smjdl head- 
men of semalas, often wearing the uniform of a captain, althoiigli 
occupying only the rank of a piivate in the Portuguese- African 
forces ; they came with their followers, and generally had also 
a loafer from Ainbaca for a secretary. These people oiler gifts 
and pester travellers most persistently to obtain some of their 
goods. 

Some of these advanced denizens of Ambaca, or A 77 ihaqHistafi, 
as the explorers call them, must liavo made tliemsclves very 
obnoxious, because tliey are dubbed “ the damned souls of tho 
interior,” wliich apellation appears, however, to be belied by the 
portrait of one, wlio is represented in European garments with 
a cylindrical hat, and looks rather sedate, and respectable, much 
resembling the half-caste Portuguese class we see in the Pom- 
bay Presidency. This toilette, by whicli, and by his generally 
pox-marked features he is at once recognized, is the character- 
istic of the Ambaca trader who is represented to be more cunning 
than a fox. lie is deeply conversant with tho habits of the 
aborigines, enters a se7izalay creates a position for himself, gains 
the favour of all, but especially of the headmen, decides questions, 
maintains his supposed reputation of a scholar by narrating 
stories about the customs of •Europeans to tho people, gives them 
glittering accounts of religious ceremonies, and writes letters 
for them. On all his marches he carries paj^cr and ink, taking 
from 2 to 4 yards of cloth as tho price for writing a letter to a 
headman, or a petition to some oflicial. 

After passing beyond Melanjo, the explorers had just returned 
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to their eiicampment oa the 19th March from a little excursion, 
when a Enropoan, riding on an ox and accompanied by two or 
three blacks, suddenly made his appearance in the clearing. They 
went towards the stranger, who dismounted, and likewise approach- 
ed them. 

“I am Dr, Max Buchner,’* said he, “a German explorer, sent 
on a special mission to the regions of Lunda, where I am to 
encounter the Muata-Janvo. I am in Malanje completing the 
number of my carriers and waiting for some things which I am 
to take with me. 1 knew that you had arrived here, and came 
with the double intention of making your acqnintance, and 
of ascending the mountain in front of us ; an idea which suggested 
itself to me as soon as I entered this district.” Having invited 
. him to their hut, they breakfasted together and conversed, where- 
on he departed in the direction in which they had come, but 
roturned at four o’clock in the afternoon with a burning fever, 
and it became necessary at once to take leave of their sick guest. 

Coasting along the mountains to their right, the explorers 
had on their left, an immense plain, full of brooks, and marched 
in six days through the borders of the concelho of Malanje to 
Dmiue de Hraganza, sleeping one day near a small hamlet, 
another on the bush, and again another on the banks of some 
river. 

On the 28th March the river Lucalla was crossed for the first 
time, at the habitation of Calaudula near the rapids of Faba, 
ascending from which the great cataract of Lianzundo, a beauti- 
ful sheet of 30 vertical metres, was encountered, with beautiful 
primeval vegetation on the sides, and an orange-grove near 
the foot. On the 30th the fort of Diiquo dc Braganza was 
reached, were the Portuguese commandant, Captain A. Silveiro, 
a kind old man, wearied of, and spent in, the service of his country, 
received them hospitably. After constructing their encamp- 
ment in three hours, the explorers entered the residencia to 
which they had been invited for dinner, and found it to be a 
stockade, with two large verandahs in the interior, one contain- 
ing the kitchen and tho other the dining-room. A dozen negroes 
with a few pigs, hens, a monkey, a gazelle and a parrot, appeared 
to be the only tenants of this vast enclosure, besides the captain 
the master of all. We reserve a description of this concelho 
or district, for the second visit to * it of the explorers, on their 
home journey. 

The expedition now again marched towards the river Cu-ango 

Banka o£ tho Cn-anffo.-A to trace its lower course, after 

portion of the diary of the taking a rcst of 26 days at Deque de 
iibth May is<y. Biagauza, Accordingly they started 
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on llic SStli April I S79, precisely 53-4 days after tlieir do- 
parlure from llcni^ucla. During this portion of tlio march, tho 
(‘xplorcrs sufTorod most, not only from Uic usual fevers, but also 
from scorbutic eruptions and even scaicity of provisions ; they 
Imwever reacinal the baid^s of tho Cu-ango at last in T'', 27^ 18" 
S. Lat,, and LS"", 88', 8" E Long, on the 27lh May, and found a 
hamlet in which they obtained plenty of food. Tho people hero 
me aia-Jaccas, and some account of them, as well as of otiier 
triljcs, given in a portion of the diaiy dated 28 lIi May, is hero 
inserted : — - 

The aspect of the Ma-Jaccas is not so distinct as that oi 
tho peoples of the south. They arc mostly peaceful, at least, 
ilKVsc of to-day with whom we entered into lolations, but they 
are very wihl, aiid sho^v extreme dilhdence. Their head-dress 
is original and most varied, the hair being so cut as to give it 
the ap])earancc of a bonnet without a pcak^ and a portion hang- 
ing down around the back of the head in trc>ses ; some liave 
shaved stiipes extending from tho na,pe of tho iK'ck to tho fore- 
head ; ill fact tlieir hair is arrangc<l in a vaiiely of sha])o.s 
which cannot he (loscriljc<l in any particular manner. They 
walk alniiit almost naked, having only mahclUis (a 
wrapper of a (extiiio of palm-leaves or of the llijplutne 
(juinensls), Tiic'ir halntaiions, geometrically well constructed 
of marid'ihjit (pcnisetiim ?) interlaccil with grass present 
fioni a (listaiioa an interesting perspixiivo. 'fhey cultivate 
the gumnd but little, they fish, howi'\er, on a grand scale, 
and liavo no inclination to keep cattle. When speaking to 
Qui;^ongajno about cattle, lie infoimcd ns of a strange custom, 
wliicli is, hov/ever, rare in the rest of Africa, and i.-» tho reason why 
flic Ma-Jaccas cannot produce oxen, aiul scarcely any sheep, 
goals, &c. ; tlio chief, namely, has alone the light to possess and to 
propagate cattle, and any one infiinging it invariably loses his 
liead ; in case he shoidd endeavour to llee, tlio h'etishmen would 
discover him. IIo said that if wm weie to pass through the 
wliolc country on the loft bank of the Cu-ango, we could not ob- 
tain sight of evciu one ox. This strange custom, about which 
wo int( 11(1 to make iiupiiric.s, has no satisfactory explanation. 
One of tlieir occupations is tlie chase, and \mwt p i-laucas^ 

eaorn^ous antelopes (llippotragus ?j of which tiny slioived u.s 
the antlers, and ga/.ellcs, &c., abounding in that icgion. 

Tho n\gions on both sides of tho Cu-ango aro divided into 
many districts, wiili special names, to whicii the traveller must 
pay attention in order to avoid confusion. Thus, to the west, the 
districts of Qiiitcia-N'bungo, Macumo-Njimho, Futa, of which wo 
have already sp(jkcn, extend ; the} are inhabited by tlie Ma-Sossos, 

29 
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A\lio <]fivo them various names, in conformity with the localities. To- 
wards the east the case is the same with Jaccas. The principal 
cliief of tl)o Ma-Jaccas is tlie Meqiiianvo, Quianvo or llueno 
Piito Cassongo. llis habitation is in »S. Lat. G'", iic\ar a rivulet 
called N'ganza, at a distance of about four liours fiotn tlio Cii- 
aiigo. The tales narrated to us about the Quilolos were so dif- 
ferent and contradictory, that they would be doubtful even if 
expurgated. kSoiuo asserted that tlie Quianvo is more powerful 
than the J\Iuata of Lunda, because he peilorms the ceremony and 
insials Ihe successor when the Janvo of Lunda dies. Others denied 
Ibis, and even asserted that the former is a vassal of the latter. 
Lastly, the interpieter.s denied all this, as they were not even ae- 
(jiiainted with each other; this assertion we, however, suppose 
to bo inaccurate, because it appears tliat botli presented themselves. 
The Quianvo is a niau of regular and athletic stature. On re- 
ception days he wiaps liiinself in a cloth, and wears on his foii'liead 
a l)roa(l bandage of gla.ss 4 )eads, whicli is tied l)ehind^ and has on 
its upper liai many red feathers of ])arrots. Jle wears armlebs 
and wristlets. Ho drinks a great deal of iiialuro (the native name- 
for hnuuhf) and eats only choice game, such as gazelh-s, JIc 
maintains conunercial relations with tlie coast (Amhriz) liy a 
direct route continued on the river IjoJo, hy means of the J\Ia- 
80SS0S, W’lnui tliey go to procure caouteliouc and ivory, and pass 
Ihrough his teriitory in onhu’ to tra.V(d as i'ar as Muata Compana. 
and Mueue Congo Tuljingo. This last chii'f appears to )>o important, 
Jlis habitation is on the bank of the Mnliiia and is bonndud hy a 
great river said to be named 13 accari. His estates are on the fiontieis 
of the eouiitry of the L 3 a-Cundi.s or Ma-Cundis, ferocious cannibals, 
extending towards the north-cast, it was said ; and spoken of w ith 
terror. Lastly, they have a great river, like the Cu-ango, Avhich 
Hows into the sea ; and w^e being the iirst white men who had made 
our appv:aiauee in the torritorits of Miiene Punto, they insisted on 
our pacing them a visit. After the (^uizengamo had departed, a 
native of Sosso w'as introduced to us who gave us some more in- 
formation. He savs that he resides 011 the road to S. Salvador, 
knows the Congo-Zairc, N’eusso, and lives near tlie hahitatioiis of. 
Mamho Assam ba and of Malungo xiteca. He oilcrcd himself to us 
as a guide. Tiie sources of the Lu-rpiiche, the last aftiueut of the 
Cii-augo on the left hank, are situated in tlie Zombo mountains. 
On ascending the river for tw'O days, numerous rocks obstruct its 
course at a site named Quicungi, and still further up, the mouth 
of the Cu-ilo Quiasosso occurs. Ho continued to maintain tliat, 
hercaliouts, there is no farther road along the Cu-ango, Init a desert. 


^ This Latitude is also the extreme limit of the progress of the expedition. 
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JIo speaks of the union of the Cii-engfo with the Cu-ango, 
and further on of the Oassai and of other rivers, of great extent, 
saying that they arc enormous, and the country inundated. 
Jfe told us tinxt two years ago a mun-dcLle (wliito man) had passed 
there (to the imissan qo, the point of conHuence as he says) 
in a odfo-Jd-piito (hairopean boat), who was, no doubt, Btanley. 
lie certifies the existence of a great lake and that of the celebrated 
dwarfs. He concludes tlnit, to reacli tiie massmujo [contluenco of the 
Congo-Zaire witli the Co-ango], a journey of six months is re(piire(l ! 

The aborigines invited the explorers to pay a visit to the resi- 
dence of (Jiiianvo, their cliief, but it was on the other side of tho 
river, as already nientioue(i in onr extract from the diary. 

Tho cxploreis, deternuned to a<lvancc, started again on tlic 2i}tli 
jMay, in tho morning, when tlio yet dark hills began to assume 
every shade of green, tlic intervening plains appeared to be lakes, 
and the distant mountains reflected the azure tints of tlio sky. 
Katiire smiled ; the fields ami the sky wore adorned, the former with 

flowers, and tho latter by tho rays of the 
bnlliant orb of day. d'ho rivet* Cu-ango 
liaving been reached, souinliiigs won) laken 
in a small boaf, and the average depth 
found to 1)0 eight feet. It was dotted 
witli small islands of white sand, and on 
its hanks numerous hippopotamuses wore 
observed. The heat was, however, suffo- 
cating ; and both tho fever and tho dysentery of the cxploiers 
became more obstinate. 

After liaviugg nevertheless, again progressed a few starves, an al- 
tercation arose xvitli the gui<le, who insi.sted that, in Older to roacli 
tho 1iai>itation of tlic (^)uianvo, tho river must be cro^'Sed and tho 
march continued on its riglit bank, as no track could bo found 
for a long time on tlio left. IVom tlio oth to the 8th Juno the 
CKjoedition still advanced, but ill a state of groat despondency, at 
some distance fi'Oin the river, through a region whicli contaiuc<l 
no inhabitants at all, and on the J)th it reache(l the extreme limit 
of its progress. Jteturning tlicnco to J)u([ne de llragauza, it 
reached that place in about 2(_) days, and the altitude of tlio 
sun w’ns taken for the first time at noon on the tlOth June 1879. 

J)u(|uo do Brnganza, of which wo have already given tho geo- 
graphical position, is situated on a treeless plain, J,0(i0 metres 
above the sea, on tho right iiank of the Lincalla river. Tlie scat 
of tlio conccllio is composed of an ample fort of mud-biicks, with 
loopholes, parapets and fosse in bad condition, surrounded by two 
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(lozeu babilalions at the most; amoug which the residence ot 
the comnuyuhuit, which fronts the cast, is the most notable. The 
fort was built at a time when the Government sent an expedition 
to the place to check the excesses of the Jinga aborigines, who 
threatened the district of Ambaca with their raids. The com- 
merce is almost nil, there being no important firms hero. Some 
little ciforts at cultivation are, however, being made in this vast 
agricultural region, as a little tobacco, cotton, and, further to the 
north, in Danje, some colossal sugar cane, with other produce, has 
been seen. 

Tlic uncultivated condition of this region must bo attributed to 
military preponderance. Diupic do Eraganza is distant from 
the centre of the Government and contains 50 or GO military 
stations, the commandants of which, when they have no occasion 
to display their prowess against tuibiilcnt natives, ani covetous 
cnougli to extort tithes (which have been abolished) from the 
Jinga vassals and to commit other depredations. Tims, for in- 
stance, the cxploreis were told that an olHeer had despatched ;i 
j)rivate soldier to levy a certain mulct from a chief ; which being 
refused, he marched with the detachment under his command and 
lifted 180 heads of cattle which the said cdiief possessed. J'lio con- 
(juence was that the latter retired to the Jinga cnmitiy, as many 
otliers had done before bim, and dcpopn!ate<l the concelho. The 
people are a mixture of Jiiigas, Ambacas and some JJondns, who 
interniany with the soldiers of Luamla, and, constituting the ex- 
isting families, culiivato small [)lots of ground ly which tln^y live. 

After making exclusions into the .surrounding country, tho 
explorers departed, on the 14th fSeptembiu', for the last time, 
from Dinpie de Ihnganza, lioping to reach Dondo on tho ::^8rd or 
2tth. ddicy took an an alfectionato fare\vell fiom (Japtain fSilvcrii:) 
who said : — “ Co ! go ! Europe is waiting to reward you for 
your sufferings, and to appreciate your ser\ ices. Now, the time 
for taking rest, and proliting by it is at hand. As to me, be- 
ing old, 1 .shall never return to see you again, and the grave 
will shortly receive my bones.” 

As llie track by wliicli the explorers marched gradually approach- 
ed the river (Ju-anza and the land was sloping towards it, 
they saw exotic palm-tices, the Jiruxhnt/lroity, with a straight 
trunk partly covered witli tlic branches of the Cochlospcrinum 
avffolcx.siSj full of yt41ow (lowers, Erythrinas with rosy clusters, 
and other plants. Eirds gambolled about, and some of the trees 
were covered with their .suspended nests, forty-seven being counted 
on one. Among those most worthy of mention was tho 
Ihicoviur caftcr, called wild turkey, but stouter tlian those seen 
iu Jkuepe, ^\itIl u long beak, the breast led in fiont, and a 
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largo tail. It !ive« in Hock.s in tlios(i groves, porclied on high 
trees, and is on tli.it account difficult to get at, and also 
bcjcauso one, posted as a sentry, gives notice of the least dan- 
ger by the alarm cry c6 Co, whereon all fly away. 

The unin ten upted movement of the caravans marching both 
ways along the tiack followed by the explorers was something 
niarvellons, scarcely an honr elapsing without do^^mis of ni'groes 
}).‘issing, hideii with caoutchouc, ivory, &c., but oil was the article 
most friquently transported. A march with negroes affords 
opportunities of observing their ornamentation, of wliich they 
arc fond. Their long tresses are adonieil with beads, shells 
and bits of metal and carefully smeared with palm-oil. They use 
feathers of birds and skins of animals, lioins and even huinaii 
t(M*th ; th('y pit'rco not only their enrs but tlie nose for the inser- 
tion of little sticks of wood, and disfignie their bodies by incisions 
with knives, the scars being considered beautiful. Circumci- 
sion is performed among the JJan-Calas, often on adults, who 
also file their nppcir front-teeth to sopaiato them ; their brutal 
Clipping operations with ox-horns and knives are I’lightfiil. 

(laving on the 17th reached Nhangae-ia-Pt*po, the explorers 
encamped near a sen'zubt enclosed by a hedge of eiiphorliias, 
with the intention of vi.dting a cataract on the 18tli, which 
was done. Tlio defile thiough wliich the Cii-anza precipita- 
tes itsc'lf opens out here, so that the liver is about 80 metres 
broad. Falling from a height of 8 to 10 metres, the river con- 
tinues its westward course. Th(*re being also many rocks 
and other difHcidt })assages in the river, it is navigable ueitlier 
above lliis locality nor from it to Doudo. 

On the morning of the 20th September, after the travel- 
hs’s Iwul cio.ss(‘d some litth^ brooks, and passed a few establish- 
ments called Cas,so(|ui, they met a numerous ciowd of poi tors, 
whose peculi.ar loads, such as sealed boxes, new tiunks, 
made iliem suspect the presence of a European. 'J liey were 
not* mistaken in this surmise, for a few minutes afterwards 
two white men emerged IVom a hend in the road, and the one 
arriving tirst appi^ircd to ho the chief lie was a robust man, 
with a fair beard, and an ample hat, but, as he di<l not break 
the silence, they took him to be one of the little communica- 
tive ('poitco c.rptmsivo) sons of Groat Eritaiu. Ills gentlemanly 
appearance, however, inspired them with confidence and they 
saluted him with the cusiomary “ Bons dias, cavallieiro whereon 
ho explained in broken Porlugucso Wuit be was a German 
explorer. Von Mechow by name, coming from Luanda, and 
travelling to ]\lalanje, wliero ho intended to organize a train 
of attendants, for descending the Cu-augo in a boat of bis 
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own, and making n complete rccoimaissance of it to its junction 
>\itli the Congo-Zaire. The illustrious traveller had already 
eucoiuitcrcd much trouble in engaging earners; his checufid- 
iH'ss, however, had overcome ail obstacles and lie was deter- 
mined to try his luck. Some difiiculties the explorers had met 
Willi in those regiems, chiefly with the Jingas who inhabit 
them, and the fevers as well as the other haidships tliey had 
suffered from in the interior, having been explained to Von 
J\lechow, he seemed to make but little account of thorn, and 
the two parties separated again. 

When the GX])lofm's perceived many telcgrajdi poles they 
knew that h]aropcan civilization had begun to invade tluvse parts, 
and they were soon agreeably surprised by tin* visit of JJuarto 
Silva, an oflicer of the Portuguese army employed in the De- 
partment of Public Works in Africa, who was encamped 
tliore, and came to bid them welcome. The news of the airi\al of 
the explorers soon spread in the ndjoining eainps, and invita- 
tions with congratulations [xiiikmI in from all sides; (he grotG>quo 
commercial corpoialimi of Dondo (I) ', 4P S Jjat., I l \ 31', 5 1/' K. 
Long, observed on tin' 30th yeptemher) also offered a lew days after- 
wards a ban([uet to I he explorers, during which they were introduced 
to the gimtiemen wlio compo.sed it. \ ^ d j 

On the 11th Octolier the explorers embai Ked in a steamer and 
arrived on the loth at Luanda (just 7-0 days since llieir depailiiro 
to tbe soutbj where tlnr (Jovernor-Oeneral Vasco (Ln-des do 
Carvalho e Menezes leceived them with much kindness, but they 
lived vvith all their attendants at tlui house of [St. Alamnd 
llapiiael Goijao, (ho Diiectoi’ of the Public Works of Angoba, who 
liad within the shoit space of three years e.^tablislicd an extensive 
telegraphic lure, iaiilt an oflico and a hospital, oi’ganize'd a prob s- 
sional school, and surveyed a lino of railway which is to extend 
250 kilometres. 

Tlui town of Luanda in S\ 4*7', 5G" S. Lat. and 13\ 7\ 30" E. Long, 
situated on the sea shore, is divided into the high and the low 
towrr (cidade alta c l)aixa), hut lias also marry couirt ly^ houses called 
(jW’S, Tin? jropulation of the inter ioi‘ does not ex(jeed 0,000 
inhabitant.s, 3,500 of iliosti being men, 3,000 women, J,200 boys 
and i,300 giils. The Europt*ans number at tire utmost 1,100, two- 
thirds of whom arc (h’ljradadoSy namely, persons exiled for crimes. 
The miiSiieqiies corrtaiu 2,000 inhabitants, aird the suburbs 
with the ir.land 2,350, so that the total population would amount 
to about 13,350 persons. 

The commercial a.ssociation of Luanda likewise gave a han([uot to 
the explorers, at which H. E. the Governor with the whole body of 
mcrchauls was present ; but, being desirous of rceovering their 
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> ti’en^Ui in the more benignant climate of JMossameclcs, they sailed 
for that port, where they spent two months, and then retiuncd 
1^01 tugal. 

From (lie experience gathered by tlie expedition, the follow- 
ing conclusions may be drawn : — The life of Africans is siioph*, 

Final nmark. about tl,o ai.<l COUISC. lu Ihc thousand 

riivtonH, cli iiMct or, SCllOdldSy Ol* Jiamlols, VlSlt(‘(I by tlo^ (‘X- ’ 

i. n.i \e,, (.1 iiio aiionijnK'!, ploroi'S, thov mc't wil li Ijut littlo vaiiut\\ 

— llii \ O 't t iM“ aniinal iiinl ‘ i i n " , 

i.-iiu i.a laodiK 1^ of Afiita - and always the same arrangement ol 
roii.iid, 11 (.f tii.> xogio .uid constructing, covering, and groiinim^ the 

j\ li'itMii coloiij/ ition, 1 1 ‘i. i* ' r» 1 ‘ i ^ i 

liabitations. L olcs or canes iirmly fixed 
in tlio soil, interlaced witli glass, or jdastered with mud, covcihmI 
with leaves, and airang(al in a roninl or (piadi angular form, 
eonstitule a hut, wliich has two or three divisions inside, but is gonor- 
ally the ]jorpei ty of one man. The headman nearly always snr- 
lounds Ids domicile wiili the Imts of all tin' other inhabitants, 
encircling (lie wliule hamlet with a stockade w hieh e.an be closed. 
Around the stockade there are small patches of plantain trees, 
st ran. oniiim, and Helds cultivated for daify subsistence. The 
w'lll of tlio chief is law, and, as the strong oppress the \veak, 
he is often displaced by another, the people emigrate clso- 
wlnae and the hamlet is Iji’oken up. 

The conjugal advantages are all on the side of tlie liushand, 
who compels his wife to wa)rk for him like a slave. The African 
lias no reliiiion, ami his Fdlslf is supposed i)y him to bo a kind of 
talisman, ])y Avliicli noxious iiitiucnces are counteracted, wdule‘^cou- 
scienc(‘,'’ as ('aptain IJ. lJurton lias well said, ‘Wloi‘s not exist, tho 
only repentance which a native is able to A'cl, being grief for 
liaxing allowed an opportunity to escape to commie a crime. 
Tliio\jng di^tingnirtlies a man, and assassination, above all, if 
accompanic'd by atrocious incidents, makes a hero of him.” 'j'his 
}>icture is somewhat overdrawn, and it must be admitted that 
moral scntimcTit c^xists among Africans, although in an embryonic 
RtaU) only. Thus, in every tribe visited by the explorers, a rich 
murderer could indemnify tlie relatives of his victim hy paying 
a hlood-ransom, and tlien again continue his wicked career ; ami 
they know of a native who IkkI committed three? murders without 
the least compunction as the most natural thing, only at the in- 
stigation of a chi(?f. This isjust like a still living Arab Sultan, whos(3 
name wo need not uuMition, and who sim]dy orders one of Ids 
attendants to shoot a man wlien he dislikes him. 

Without inflicting upon the reader the enumeration of a score 
of languages spoken by various tribes, wq may observe that un- 
written idioms arc most subject to change, and that a small 
difference in the pronunciation may give rise to subseiiueut 
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modifications, still more enhanced by the migrations of the people 
and h}^ the transformation of tlieir usages. Thus, for instance, people 
^vho liave gone from a level country where they had no occasion 
to shout, into mountains, where they call one to another from 
difftu’cnt heights, accustom themselves in course of time to 
draw out certain syllables long in a kind of chanting tone, to 
\)0 heard at a dislance. The result is the same near great rivers, 
oataiacts, &c, where the accents wdiich have been in the middle 
of words are generally transfeired to the final syllables. In course 
of time it will no doubt appear that some languages, at present 
considtu’cd dilibrent, arc merely dialects of one, and their number 
will be considerably reduced. 

It is remarkable that the aborigines have very little or no ten* 
dcncy to contradict, and always reply in tlu^ afririnativo. Ac- 
cordingly, in Older to elicit the truth on any stibject, a great deal 
of circumlocution is recjuired. Tlieir notions of time, distance 
and (juantity arc extrenu ly confused, and cause imicb perplexity to 
a European. 'J'lius, for instance, the question, “ What time will it 
lake us to reach the point where the Cii-ango flow\s into tlui 
Zaire V was, after a long preamble, answered thus : — “ It wdll bo 
necessary to use up two paiis of saudals !” 

In their barter the same confusion prevails. Thus, for instance, 
an agreement having been arrived at to buy a head of cattle for 
5 1 yards of cloth, the payment in |)ieces w^as arranged as 
follows 

1 whole of IS 

1 cut of ... ... ] o 

1 cut of ... ,,, ,,, K; 

5 3 \ard.s more ... .5 

Total ... r,] 

Not understanding this calculation, tli (3 savng(;s insisted that 
it should be arranged in lots of 9 jaids (half-pieces) as follows : — 

Complete ... O + t) 

... ... axG-f;i 

... ... 

Total ... 27 

Tlie chief articles of food in the regions through wdiioh flio 
expedition marched, aro Ihe followin^^ iu.ir :_Alai,Toc (Jalronli<t 
manioc); Massambala (variclios of /Sorry/iMm), ma.s,saimo (Pen- 
isetum tyiihoideum) whidi Ixdongs at present to the bn as 
Pencillarm), and Indian-corn {Zca mais), which likewise oburs 
in great abundance. All tlie.se articles aro made into bread after 
hemg reduced to meal ; unfortunately, however, the people j.avo 
no luills, and grind it only by pounding. With the bread the negro 
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oats whatever of Hesh, fish, or vegetables lie can get. Ginguba 
{Arachis hi/pof/ea) is also of great value to them, and entire tribes 
live on itj especially tlic Jingas, the Ma-lluugos, and the 
.Ma-J accas, who swallow astonishing quantities of it law as it is 
takoii fioin llie ground. 

Then come indigenous and exotic fruits, too numerous 
to enumeiate, from the VUis heraef Ifolta to the plantain, as well 
as the variety of inhame, tubercles of llelniid, potatoes, and 
little Icnown roots, wliich aie devourc'd gixn;di]y. 

Lastly, a stick of suear-caiie, a gourd of soured milk or hydro- 
mel. complete the seiies (.>!' alimeiits in a luscious iiipast. 

Vegc'tahle diet prevails almost exc]usi\ely ovtu* the whole con- 
tinent, and a liead of cat t le is slaugiitered onl v in i‘xtraf>i(linary 
cMs‘S, wh(‘ii tlie native wlio is generaJly pueiih^, gives vent to 
most stupendous (‘xci'ssc^ of joy. Able to bear hunger for a long 
time, h(j contents himself with lour grains of Aracitis, but when 
the momcait to iapp(‘a'e his appetite anives, he is in^atiai>le. He 
stuffs liim'^elf gradinilly with seveial pounds of Hour till liis abdo- 
men swells, shines, and appears ready to biiist. This voracity is 
ino-t 'piev.iKuit among old nnm. 

The Afiioan manlfi'sts a decided propensity for drink. Eitlier 
the s(*ar<*ity of European liipiors, or the temjiorary oblivion of 
the wretched and monotonous life of a negro which their abuse 
e.ni.se'^, makes him vary gieedy for diink, and the explorers 
seaieely knew a ea^e in whieh, if a chance weie given to one of 
(hiun, ho did not diink till he fell rlown. iSomo beverages of the 
eoiiutty al>.o produci^ intoxication, but a grrait deal of them 
be swallowed gradually, wiiereas l)iamly ellects it veiy 
^p"edily, so tli.it the iia 1 1 VO cousi(ler<*d the drinking of it to bo as 
jilcasaut as tiia.t of livdronnT is mehuiclioly. 

As to ( ho food of the xA frican, it is unsavouiy to a palato not 
lialiit Hated to it. Ho does not recoil even from [)uti ofaei ion, 
and Euiopean perfuiiKi is unplexisant to him, to such a tlejiee, 
that* ho would prefer a sweet fruit with a terebinthino llavour to 
any other wliich a Luropeau wouhl piize. Some fruits with a most 
di^gusling smell, say a variety of tlio cavica are highly 

a])prc ciateil ; iuib inodorous and insipid substances also arc de- 
voured with a great gusto. 

The vegetable products of Africa embrace, first, tlie gigantic 
bees, tlion a variety of bushes and unkn()^Yn plants wdiich it would 
take volumes to describe. We shall in this place euumerato 
only such as liavo been utilized in comimu'ce, namely, a variety 
nl pedins producing oil, especially the EUtis (/ainensis. Plants 
fh(> leaves of wdiich arc used iu the manufacture of hats and other 
^fticles ; these are the llpp/acnc and the varieties of the liorassus. 
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The fibres of the Adasoniamts are at present exported on a 
great bcale for the manufacture of paper and otlier articles. The 
is used for medicines. Alors occur in groat ab- 
undance. Tohiicco grows everywhere, and that of Aiiibaca lias 
a special aroma. The sitfjdr-Mue prospers wherever water is 
abundant. Cotton occuis in the wliule province of JJcngiielas ; 
iho coj fee, which is now appmeiated in l\>ruigal, comes fioin the 
whole mountainous region, and that from Cazengo is considered 
the best. Gingiiba {nracltis lufiunjen) winch yields mueh oil, 
apf)cars to be extremely abundant in the table-land of Amljaca 
and in the eastern districts. All kinds of occur every 

where. /i/>c was seen under cultivation by the exploreis in the 

district of llihe, where large tracts of country ap)>eared to l)e devoted 
to it. litilian-roni was very feitile at (Juillengues, Caconda, and 
Unquede lliaganza. tSor(/knm was tlio gmirial tood of tluj peoi)lo 
of the interior, but Ma.ssnnifo (iVni>(‘tum ty pboithuun ^ is in- 
variably tbc staff ol life to the (Janguellas and to tlu^ Ma-(^)niocos. 
Tlierc isau amazing (luantity ot Btdsa m inn JCteod, and itloiig tlio 
coast, as well as in tlui interior, theio aie notables tracts tiiil of 
Gop(tl-(lum trees. (Jicoatchu)fc is tlu'. pi odiict (>f coh^.ssal ertaqaus 
which the aboiigines de.^troy in oiahu* tooxti'Mct thnr sap. d’he 
production of tho lesin called 1) ragoiiH-blood has aheady been 
attempted. 

Animal products are:— Ivorn, ropre.stmted by tlie tusks of the 
elephant, which is always in groat retpu'st, but tin' ('xploicu's app(\n' 
never to have met the animal, nor ti e Rhinoceroti, tlio lioin of 
whicii is alsi/ an article of trade. The Oanguellas aie ilu) grea{e,4 
productu’s of W((.e^ Spi<lcrs and w’orms jiiodoce ail/r. ddio 
J\Iaiab{Uit-bird yiehls sold in various markets. R/Ans of 

oxen and of wild beasts, such as le<>pards, pantlieis, lions, itc. 

Lastly, tho mineral products ra’e :~Iron and Rriinstnoe, In nil 
tlic mountains and in the inteiior is lound, and, when east, 

marked with the ilguic ot a cross. Signs of coal exist. (Joid 
OCCUIS in tliC Lomhije and otlier distiic(s.‘“ Rilvev is found in Jin-a 
(Da^llango), Cambamhe, Ac. Jxock-Ritli is gatliered in many places. 

llie liistoiy ot Africa is n.s old as tliat of Jiiiuopt*, but excepting 
tlie northein portions nothing of it is known. All tho races wlm 
liad Come into contact with the negio only subjugated liinq ninf 
slave! y liaving been abolished even l)y Jiiiropean nations in coni- 
paiatively recent times only, it is not to be wondered at that tin' 
lieiediiaiy tenor and liatrod vvliich the negi'o entertained towards 
all men of a lighter complexion than his own Iras not vet disnpp(‘Mi- 
ed. Jlis physical and moral positiorr will henceforth bo modiiinl 
by othm^ influences than hitherto; let us hope that his future will 
be brighter than his past, and that he will in course of time become 
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civilized, altliougli it must bo admitted, tliat at least for the present 
the prospects of colonization are V(uy scanty in tropteal, and chimeri- 
cal in C(*ntral Afiica, where tlio life of l^hiropcans is endangau’ed hy 
maladies and other dangeis, Tliere aio, indeed, salubrious distiicts 
in the interior, and delightful laigo rivers, but when will tliey i)e- 
come navigaljle, and when will lailroads or even common tracks 
connect tlie inleiior with tlie litoial and make Kuropc'an colonics 
possiido uliiclihavo not been attempted even in this countiy, 
ahljongh it alioids much gieater facilities of coniniiinicat ion with 
temperate localities in the North -Western Provinces, in the 
Jlimalayas, the Nilgiris, &c., than will he possible in Africa even 
after a huge influx of Europeans lias taken fihice. 

E. R1211ATSEK. 



Art. m.— landed PROPRIETORSHIP, LAND-TENURES, 
AND THE VESTIGES OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
UNDER NATIVE RULE IN ORISSA. 

“ Knc^lniul will anivo at a true kiunvlo(l‘.^o of India, only 1)V the cnricrcie siudy 
of individual localiliC'^. A llnic for safe .‘syntln^sis and thcori-tiiiL' will cf)nit‘ in diu* 
course, but nu‘an\vhilc the most, solid service w InVh an Indian invest i^LCat or can 
render, is a eaiefiil collection of facts.'’ -- H. IT. Hu /tin'. 

A t II tinio when tneasure.s for tltc cl.i.ssificat ion of land-teimro.s, 
(K‘linition of tenant rii^lits ond the o-staolishnunit of a 
syi=5t(nn of Fjocal Scdf-CJovorniiHnit are heir.uf win inly di.scu.^s< d 
by ilie puidicand the Pres.s, an account of the past history, and tin; 
cxi.siinj;^ ('ustonis and condition.s under whieli Lind is held, rent is 
pnid, and vilhu^e coinrnunitie.s are ina.naoinl, in districl.s not affected 
by nM-dern idea.s on the subject, will not be out of pl.ico. If 
Gxan)))lo is better tlian ))rec(‘pt, livini; instances must bo more 
Valuai)lo than abstract theorems. The f;round occupied by tln^ 
fin> j-eis above indi(\atc(l is no doniit a dehafable one. JMucIi 
may ho said oiieidier siilo. r>i<.^^ champion.s li:i\e appenrini in 
tlie field ; experieiice(] Ju->lic('s and nhle civilians have flonrislnMl 
lances of pointed looic and bii^lit ihelmic; lint, huivinu 
abl(3r controvei di^rs to ar_mic and fi^ht on (u* tlieir Ksspec- 
five lines, wo would confine our task to a fa.il Id ul manat ivc 
of faids, (liaNvine smdi irileie‘n{M‘S as those fa(ds alone mny wariiuil, 
and mau'ini^ a distinction of ii'.^hts ot whieh a, conlusiou nloiic 
is now made by the infusion of foreign ideas and foreign mode.s 
of thought. 

Wo \entnre to st.aie that in no otlier ]>art of tho Provdnee of 
Pimgal, not even JLdiar excepted, does tlu‘ native system of land- 
tenuia^ exist in its piimilivo* t} [x^ of integiity to tho extent 
oL'.^eivablo in OiiS'a. Tin* feudal Ha, ions, their comp;i<*t 
teiiiiorio. 5 , tin) patiiarchal in.slil nt ions, the vdlage organic itien, 
Vestiges of tin* landed mililia, the village seive.nts, and lastly, 
the most impoitant cla.ss of peopK ^ (he hero'luary tadtivatoH 
of tlie soil, have each a disiincl (‘xistonco in tin* l^rovinco. 
landmaiks are clear which ilic misrule of m'illnu’ the PatlianS 
tho Moguls nor tno Marhatias, nor tiie levelling policy of the sefctk- 
nnnt under British offioei-.s in 18 ()o, has Net been able wdioHy 
to obliterate. Gemually speaking, (lie p(‘oplo of Orissa ‘'tty' 
ignorant of iaNV. Any id a of cliango they religiously avoid. Then’ 
ignoriiiice lias luilped tlicin (o adliijic tenaciously to customs aii'* 
tiaditions, to teach them to live in peace with, rather than "i 
defiance of their ancient and cherished institutions. Foreign 
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domination for years lias hardly been able to enf^raft one foreign 
word upon either the literature of their indigenon*^ institutions, 
or the vocabulary of tlieir agricultural terms. Tlio Dalakoran, 
the Dandasi and Paiicharaka, fire titles yet hehl by public 
servants in tlie Ilnjwaras, or principalities of native cbiehaius. 
They have not yet entirely given way to sucli foudgn terms as 
the Sardar, the Cliowkidar, or tlui Mandals, of distiicts where 
the social, hko the ndigious, fabi ic, is at present in a state of 
transition. Ueligious customs and social institutions are iiKtures 
in Orissa, In (‘V(oy aspect of life, soci-il, mental and external, 
Orissa is tlie India of the Hindu Period of lii^toiy, unaffected 
in most questions by external influences. Tiic fondness of the Uria 
for keeping Ins habits distinct is observable even in his colloquial 
langnag('. lie would scrupubuisly avoitl borrowing a foieigu 
word, ^riie Road-cess is Ins Piit ha-lcara. The Provincial-cess 
is bis , and the distribiUory of the canal is expressed 

by him ns tlie KanDidl, or tlie ana of tbo canal. Tlio JJamlasi 
(club or swoiM.smaii\ tlic Pradhan (village lioadinan), and tlio 
Pal i<‘ba (village .sup(n viser), nie, with the IJria, living terms yet. 
Unlike bis moio mobile bi<‘tbroii, bo shuns reformation, ns reform- 
ation is perv(‘isiou accoiding to bis estimate. This traditional 
liabitaml leligious scinpulousnes^ have enabled Uni Uiia to keep 
)jims(‘lf bc'yoinl tln3 intiuenco of foreign regulations. Orissa, 
tlnTcfore, alfoids the best tiehl for depicting the native institutions 
and for invi'st igating tin' liiilits and interests developed by tlicm, 
Nowheie, aeain, iu the province is tlie native system of land- 
tenures visibhi in greater integrity than within the Kilkijatas, 
or baronii's, whoso chieftains wi're virtually the sovereigns of their 
estates. "IMiey paid a light tiibute and were indepfinlent within 
tlieir' jurisdici ion.’' (O. I'ovnbees llisforj/ of Orissa). The 
earliest iiiV(‘stigators into the claims of th(*so chn ftains and tlieir 
tonuies have lield that they were the military nobles of the 
anci('nt times, ^\ ho established tlieir principalities cither hy right 
of foinpn st or from grants From the Paramount Power. Their rights 
Were admitted hy the greatest of the Orissa mouarchs, Anaiiga 
Blinan (il7o A J).), who divided the province into two parts, 
making half over to tln'se chiefs, the officers of State, and to tiie 
men of the sacerd«)tal order, retaining the other half only a.s liis 
royal domain. Tlio territories of tlie feudal Lords are situated 
idong the scahoaid on (ho east, while those of the military fief- 
ladders are on the mountainous regions on the western borders of 
the province. The Ciown lands lay in the intermediate Deltaic 
plain; the former amounted to 19,000 square miles in extent, 
leaving 5,000 S(piare miles only as the portion of the King, 
liight of the principalities were situated ou the sea-board, kuowu 
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as the oiglit Tdid-Gdrhs, or lower forts, in contradislinclion to 
tlie hill forts or ilio military fiefs on the wostorn holders: 
the latter s(‘rvo(l as break-watois to such Avav’^es of disturliaiice as 
could possibly ap{)roach from the savnofo, mountaineer tribes 
beyond the frontier. These estates were Killalis Darpan, Sukinda 
and Modhupur. 

Tlu) territories of tlic feudal Lord were Al, with Darabisi Keyaniva, 
Kanika, Chedra, Palya, llurishpnr, M.'uichpur and Cishanpur, 
Tlieso estates, or Baronies, were held b)" their respective chieftains 
subject only to the payment of a small quit-rent and the render- 
of certain military services. They were settled in perpetuity 
by the Board of Commissioners wliose procoedini^^s received the con- 
firmation of tlie th>vcrnor-(Jcneral by Regulation XI 1. of 1805. 
The Crown lands called “ Mogul Bandi’' at tlio time of the acquisi- 
tion of the province by the piesent Government, were settled tem- 
porarily wiih persons in possession Avhosc land itself was held 
responsible for the payment of public re.vcnue’' (Sec. 2, lleg. XII of 
1805.) No distinction was, liowever, made hetwcou the titles of the 
ancient chiefs, and the landholders or the managers of the Crown 
lands. In (ho confusion of riglits which ensued from “ I he Bengal 
idea of proprietorship"* in land, confirmed or created hy the Regu- 
lation of the Decennial Settlement, those ancient chiefs, it may bo 
noted here, were styled zemindars, equally with the managers of tlie 
“ Mogul Bandi,** or Ciown lands, settled ty Raja Todar Mul. Their 
rosponsihilit}^ however, of furnishing guards and sup[)rossing rob- 
beries Avithin the Crown lands bordering on their respective terri- 
tories was continued for a time. 'Jdie ta^ called Chaupani*" or 
Alangon “ Kiidndaitr" Avhich tiny Avero liitheito allowed to levy 
for the purpose being abolished and substituted for an equivalent 
in money from Government"* (Cl. 5, Sec. 4, Act XII of 1805.) 

As instances of Avnni of precision on the part of tho revenue 
officers in 1805, we may state tliat the first three chiefs, i. c., those 
of Fort Darpan, Sukiiidi and AloJhiipur Avere granted sannads 
of appointment at the settlement of 1805, and to exchange agrec- 
HKints as ordinary zemindars. The chiefs of Killahs Knjang, 
Kanika and Al, flaiishpur and Marichpnr, Avcrc permitted to 
execute Ihramamaf^, Avhich Avere documeuts of a political (dniracter, 
confirmed by tho Giovernor-Gencral in Council, while tho revenue 
payable by them Avas styh*d Peshkash, or tribute. The llurish- 
pur and Bishanpur chiefs Avero not styled Rajahs in these engage- 
ments, although the documents w^cre tho same as those executed hy 
the Rajahs of Kujanga and Kanika and Al. The last three were 
thus, in 1805, placed in a more independent and exalted position 
than the rest of the chiefs.* Tlie status of these Rajahs has, 

Statistical account, Cuttack District, by W. W, Hunter, 
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however, been gradually levelled down to that of the ordinary zo- 
iniiulars by tlie course of the action adopted l)y public officers on 
the one hand, and the iginnant readiness with which the Kajahs 
thennselves on the other, submitted to the altered process. 

We find also no mention of tlircc other states, J)ompor/i, 
Kalkala and Chedra, in Reg. XII of ISO). The Pe^Idias oi 
Cliediii was, however, settled in perpetuity. Kalkala was formerly 
included in Darpan, but, on the application of the owner, was 
separated from the ])aront estate. The Oovernnicnt Revenue of 
Roinpora was cnlianced by the Coininissioners at the settlement ; 
but in April 1820, on a representation to the Board of Revenue, 
the Jama was naluced hy the Govcrnor-deneral in Oonncil, 

Witli the (exception of the three estates in the Western borders 
of the district and twe on the scai)OMrd, the remaining six Gars, 
or foi ts, mentioned in Reg. X. of ISO.), have gradually passed 
awav from th(3 liainls of their original owners, having been sold 
for family debts, or for default to pay the Government F(\^Iikash. 
J)(;nipoi(i, yukinda. a:.d i\l()dhu[>nr on the west, and A1 a»ul 
Kanika on tlie (‘ast('in boidtu* of the distiict, still continue in the 
liainls r)f the deseendanrs (d* tludr oiiginal chicJtairis. 

iJaipan is Indd by a gentleman, the scion of an adventurous 
Biahmin, fiom (,Vslnneie. yomo of the most i)))poitant of the 
Talgaihs, such as Chcdia and Kujang are ownt^l by the zemin- 
dars of Ih-ngal, those ‘‘ great piopri'‘tors’’ who, to f^note Dr. 
Hunter, live in luxiniant villas around Calcutta ‘‘and its adj.icenfc 
(li.^fiK’ts, with ininui-eovered wails and every latest luxuiy from 
London or Paris. 

‘J'ho proclamation embodied in Regulation XIT. of 1805, 
regaiding the Settlement of the Rrovince of Orissn, was, no doubt, 
based on the idoa that lauds in On.^sa weie Indd by a body of 
i(‘nt-colleetors whoso i ight in t lie soil was homogeneous. It w'as 
c('rtainiy the pi econcei v( d idtai of the Calcutta Council “who 
\\a.r(‘ led to helim’e that, the toimro of land in <>ri>sa was the 
.same as found in I’engal, })revious to the date of the Peceiuiial 
Settlement.^’ As a inaitm* of fact, however, the conditions oii 
uhieh land was held or owned in tlio two pr()vinCf S could not 
1)0 more diffeient. iModeiate in its demand, wise in its intentions, 
and ever anxious to promote tlm welfare of the peoi)le interested 
in agrieult ui e, it cannot but be admitto<l that the Govenimeiit 
of those days ovei looked the licenses and the privileges ot at 
h‘ast OIK.* class of propiietors throughout the enuntry. The 
possessors of toiritorics, estates, or lands, whether they were the 
ancient nol)les, the feudal l(»rds, the military fi(*f-holders, or the 
officers or managers of fiscal diviMons. in the king's dominions, 
^vho amidst anarchy and misrule obtained a quasi-proprietory 
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in Innd, had bnf. one n a mo-— itself a foreic^ai one — to hoai*;- 
viz.^ tlio Zemindar. Tlic Itoivulations mention no other title. The 
J\laliara jahs, the h'ajahs, Dandapats, Sainantas, Kevenue administra- 
tors and potty grant holders, had hub one name to stand hy. 
The Maharajah of Al, the scion of the ancient sovereign, 
AInknnd Del), was classed in the same rank as the canongoe of 
]>alia, in tlie same way as the Rajahs of Doomraon, Idslienpur, 
Ishagore and Chandra Dar[)ee wore grouped in the same revemno 
roll with tiie Canongoo of Jagpnr and the farmers of P.ttashpor 
in the sister }>rovince. The lecognition of their propiietory titles 
was all the compojisation wdiich the ancient nobles and barons 
of the land, received equally w’ith tlioso land-managi rs whoso 
rigid s w^eie tlirnsb upon them at the revenue selthimont, and 
stood at the time on a (pusstionable official basis. The sauic 
revenue sale-law, the same ruh's for the management r)f the 
])ropeity of minors, the clas^itical ion of landetl piop,eity, hedd 
under veiy ddlerent titles in the same eatc'gorv, and the sanio 
proeeduie for s(*ttlement ami survey i)f and reut-payiiig 

estates reduced the one to tlie lower grade of the otheis. This 
was princi))ally effected during periods wlion the ])ul)lie f)ffieers 
represented hotli tlie interests oi* fjio\ (u mnenf, and ilio pro])i ietoi s 
managed the Peskuiili estates on the part of tlio Court of 
Wards. 

A biief account of the history and the instituiion of one (^f 
tliose^ Rajwaias, or Peshl'ai^lt estates, is neces.saiy for tlie purpos<* 
of tills aiticlo. We take up Knjang, as it is not only one of 
the most, exfensive and important of the Talgarhs, or lower 
loits of the Province, bnb heeauso it has pass-d tlirough many 
a vicissitude and diiteront inanagemr nts, uidil now, owned bv 
by one ()[ the wealthiest of the zcmind.irs of .Dengal. Fi oin 
the hands of its original chieftains it came to lie managed by th(‘ 
(-'>urt of Wards; it came again to bo managed by the Civil 
^-^miit, until it was l)ronght ultimately to the hammer, when the 

‘‘hort^^ was purchased by the Maharaja Mahatab Chand J3aha- 
diir of Biudwan. 

I he nuehms of the present 13a j of Knjang wnis originally con- 
fined to l)(d)as Carh whicli waas situated in the seaboard of 
the Cuttack distiict, within the meshes of streams and the 
Srcliisioii of the Orissa Sundcuhuns (dose to tlie moutlis of the 
a lanadi, near halse Point. The chieftains helongcd to the niili- 
taiy c<iste of Itajputs who spread their dominions in all directions 
’N' len picsx'd by tlieir Mahorn(‘dan conquerors in tlio north- 
\V(^storri parts of the country. The authentic history of tlic 
Knjang Raj family commences from 1052 V. S., corresponding 
^Mtn KjU a. D. From that year down to Ibll a. D. the estate 
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went on extending its limits, until the territories of eight other 
neighbouring forts were annexed to it, rendering it continuous 
with its existing boundaries. It comprised an area of 35,817 
square miles or 2,29,30(5 acres. Of this about one hundred 
thousand acres, or less tiiau one-half the total area, is cultivated, 
the remainder being occupied by rivers, jungle and prairies. 

*We have no account to tell how Dobas Oarh was originally 
formed. The earliest history of the Kujanga Raj commences, as 
as we have above stated, with 1(541 A. D., in connexion with 
the incident which acquired for the family the surname of the 
“Siiiido,*' or hull. About that year the Rajah of Dobas Gurh owned 
a Brahinini bull which grew savage and committed great devasta- 
tions. The brute became a terror to the country, knocked down 
lioiiscs, killed numbers of the people, and destroyed so much of the 
crops that many of the tenants began to migrate. The Rajah, who 
was a Hindu Khctri, hearing of the devastation caused by the 
bull, and that numbers of people were leaving his territory, issued 
a proclamation that a fourth of the kingdom would bo given 
to any one who would rid the country of the ferocious hull by 
driving him away without maiming or hurting him in any way. 
At this time one Mnllick Samant, a relation of the Rajah, was 
staying on a visit at the (Juih and, hearing of the proclamation, 
oficred to accept the terms. He insisted only that the terms 
be at first engraved on a copper-plate. This being done, on 
an appointed day, Mullick Samanta Ibuglit the bull naked and, 
unarmed. He is sai<l to have taken the bull by the liorns, and 
after twelve hours* wrestling, to have completely overpowered 
him, so that on being let ofi‘, he ran away, and ran awaj 
whenever any man approached him. The bull at last left the 
country.^ 

Mullick Samanta thus got tlie one-fourth share of the 
kingdom, and, from the day of his instalment, was known by the 
surname of the Sand thull) which has continued in the family 
up to» this day. On the death of the Rajah of Dobas Gurh, 
Samanta Sand annexed the whole Raj. He reigned altogether 
29 years, or down to the year 1074 \ . S. The date of the fight 
with the bull may thus be pub down as 1052 V. S. 

His son, Socheudra Soudo Sand, reigned 21 years. His grand- 
son, Damodor Sand, about the year 1113, fought with the chief 
of the Gokhas, or fisherman of Sen Bench, and added their Bcdi, 
or Gurh, to his raj. 

The next Raja, Bishumber Sanda, made great friendship with 
the Raja of Romita Gurh, but when be had found out his strength, 
fought, and killed him and annexed bis Raj (1145.) 

His son, Chliater Bhuj, ernploj^ed hiinself in successive raids, 

31 
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killing the Rajah of Knjanga Onrh, which, up to 11 65, formed a 
separate principality, and annexing that estate to his own. He 
also fought the Rajah of Kaukas DayaGurh and another, and sne- 
c-^eded in taking the entire estate of the former and four villages of 
the latter. He died childless. 

In 1184 Chhattev Bhnj’s brother, Krishna Chunder Sanda, 
took the Raj, and reigned 21 years. He was a powerful man, * 

In 1205, when the next prince, G.ingadhar, succeeded to the 
throne, the State of Kalladwipa on the seaboard was yet in exis- 
tence. It stood, however, as a sort of Afghanistan between two 
large kingdoms. The Raja of Kanika on the one hand, and 
Kujanga on the other, entered into intrigues which ended 
in the demolition of the Raj, and its division among themselves, 
making the Pantia Pal river the boundary of their respective 
dominions. The Chakrakhanda thus became a portion of the 
Kujanga Raj. 

About this time Gangadhav Sanda coll('<'tcd some 122 families 
of freebooters and sc'tiled them in Jaigeors, named Blturavee 
tenures^ of which more hereafter. These men wore robbers, pun* 
and simple, who went out to the neighl)oiniug districts and out 
to sea in their long boats, inanno<l, it is said, by K) or 50 
rowers, in their thievish an<l piratic (excursions, and ictnrned witli 
their boats to be harboured by the Raja in secure forts within 
the Snrulcrbuns and creeks of the Malianadi opposite Paradwipa. 
He also instituted the in wdiich he settled some 

300 families, the members of which formed his militia, who weie 
bound to turn out at a moineut/s notice and lie ready to light 
He also instituted the Mali Paiicha fSardari) jngins, an<i 
the Paik-rao system, and gave tliem to tlio chiefs of his soldien^. 
By the liolp of those men lie fought and killed tlie chiefs of 
Tikri, Rauichunderpur, Bidyadharpur and Gaijangn, Boro Pat 
and Bara Bander, and annexed some 81 villages to lus Raj. Tlic 
glory of I lie Raj now reached its climax. 

Ill 1803 A. l). (1210), Ids son, (Jliandra Dhaja, was installed 
Raja. During Chandra Dhajfi’s time, the Province of Orissa 
passed under British rule. Ignorant of the prowess of tlie 
British lion, and secure in his position among the meshes of the 
delta of tlie IMahanadi, the Raj.ih was detected in carrying on a 
correspondence with the Rajahs of Kliurda and Kanika with a 
view of entering into a triple alliance against the British antlio- 
rity. When the three principal towns of Orissa (Cuttack, Pwi', 
and Balasore) wore reduced, a detachment of the force was ac- 
cordingly sent to Kujanga under Colonel Harcoint. The R''j*‘lh 
hearing of the arrival of the force, fled from his fort. His eldci 
brother, Bir Chandra, whom he kept in conKaemeut in the fort of 
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Paradwipa, was released aud seated on the throne. The Rajah 
was, however, shortly after captured and sent to the fort Barahati 
at Cuttack, His fort was also dismantled, and his cannon carri- 
ed away to Cuttack. Among these were found two brass 
guns, nearly new, whicli bore the stainio of the Honourable 
East India and Company, and which must cither have been found 
as a wreck, or captured by the Rajalf s men in one of their excursions, 
(Toynbee’s History of Orissa.) 

Disturbances, however, continued in the Killa, as in other parts 
of the province, the Paiks of the estate forming a disturbing 
element for a period of years. At the insurreciion of tlic Paiks 
of Khnrda and Puri (1817-lS) there was a general rising in 
tlic southern and eastern parts of the Province. The Paiks of 
the Kiijang aud Kanlka estates took an important part, secretly 
encouraged by the Rajahs of those Killahs. To quote Mr. Toynbee, 

their action, however, took more of the nature of various 
bands of dacoits acting independently, than stiiving to rid them- 
selves of a foreign yoke,” 

When the Khurda insurrection was qucllcxl and the Rajah of 
Puri was made a captive, it was time to send a detachment of 
troops to Killa Kujanga. On the 13th Scptcml^er 1817, Captain 
Kennet emharked with a small force on board of country boats 
at Cuttack, aud, taking advantage of a high flood, reached Para- 
dwipa the next day. The place was stockaded and stiongly de- 
fended. His boats being clumsy aud the current very strong. 
Captain Kennet deemed it advisable to run them ashore, and, 
discmbaikiiig, advanced against the stockade and took it by storm. 

“A parly under Lieutenant Forester pursued tlie rebels into 
the village, killed 15 of them and captured three 3-pouuder guns 
which Iqid been placed to defend the main approach. Two other 
paities under Captain Kennet arnl Lieutenant Wood also j}ursued 
llie enemy in other directions, but, night coming on, most of them 
escaped into the dense jungles, of wliieh that pait of the country 
mainly consists. The tioops bivouacked in the stockade duiing 
the night, and tht‘ P.»iks kt pt up a <lesukory and random fire 
of arrows, wliicli, liowever, baj>pi!y did no harm. Next morning 
Captain Kennet marched with two companies against the village 
of Noagurh. The enemy kept up a random Hie on the troops 
from their shelter in the jungles, but tlieir march was not 
seriously impeded. All tlay fouud at Noagurh w'as a quan- 
tity of arrows, a few cannon, and three elephants. The Paiks 
liad evacuated the place and tied to Kuj luga. Captain Kennet 
then resolved to proceed to Perau, but as the intermediate 
country was in possession of the Paiks, it was necessary first to 
to come to an action with them. This he succeeded in doing on the 
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1 9th September. Though numbering upwards of 2,000, and though 
greatly favoured by the nature of the country, they were com- 
pletely routed. Two elephants and eight horses fell into the 
Jiands of the victors, and the K.ijah, perceiving it hopeless to conti- 
nue the struggle further, came in and gave himself up to Captain 
Kennet on the 2nd Ocloher. Partly by means of information given, 
and partly by strata getn, Narayan Puram Guru and Bamdeb Pat Josi, 
the chief leaders and instigators of the outbreak, were also taken 
prisoners and carried with the Rajah to Cuttack. The latter was 
imprisoned for one year in the fort, the former were both trans- 
ported for life. Captain Kennet returned with the majority 
of the force, leaving Captain Sampson with a few troops to com- 
plete the pacification of the country.'* 

When the Marhattas were finally expelled and peace and order 
lestorcd in Orissa, the Briti.sh authorities commenced constructing 
the revenue system which led to, among other things, an investigation 
into the rights of the landed aristocracy of the Province. It was 
found at the settlement that the R.yah a revenue amounted 
to 14,011 Kahan Cowries only, for his extensive domain of 220,000 
acres of land. The Cowrees were valued at Rs. 1 1,503-9-7, of 
which agnin Rs. 4,000 wns remitted on the understanding tliat 
the Rajah would keep the embankments in proper order, and 
that no remission should ever bo given to him in future on 
account of losses by flood or on any excuse whatever ; the balance, 
therefore, Rs. 7,503-9-7 was fixed as the revenue in perpetuity. 

At the settlement t ho R«njali was called upon to give a list of 
tliG villages and boundaries of his estate. In doing this the Rajah, 
with that timid and suspicious spirit wliich yet marks the Urya, 
purposely omitted GO villages, fearing that be bad actually more 
land than he had stated before the Settlement Officer, viz,, 22,000 
acres. When the survey of the district was finished, this of course 
was detected, but it was tlien too late to claim them. The 60 
villages were then farmed out as a separate estate, known as the 
^‘Satia Mouza" (GO villages), which is now owned by the heirs of the 
late Dwaiika Nath Tagore of Calcutta, yielding a revenue of 
Rs. 14,000 per annum. From the year 1810-11 to 18G7, six more 
Rajahs owned Kujanga, During the incumbency of one of these 
Princes, Rajah Janardan Sanda, in the year 1835, a terrific cyclone 
blew ovvi the coast, and the sea came over the Killa, driving away 
thousand of the tenants and their cattle, totally destroying the 
crops for the year, and causing great damage to the fields when 
the salt evaporated. 

In consequence of this total loss the Rajah had to borrow money 
to pay up his revenue. This was the commencement of 
the Kujauga Rajahs debt, which they were never able to free 
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themselves from, and which gradually increased to upward of five 
lakhs of Rupc(‘s, until tiie estate was brought to the hammer. 

In June 1807 the estate was attached under orders of the Civil 
Court, notwithstanding the sympatliy of the Rajal/s creditors for 
an ancient and respectabln family. Ibdyodliar Sauda found himself 
totally unalde to extricate tiie Raj, and, the question was, how to 
command a bid, which, after payment to the would leave 

the Rajah a handsome balance. Capital was not forthcoming in all 
Orissa. None of the landlonls, nor any of the princes of the Tribu- 
tary Estates could bo persuaded, or was able, to pay out such a sum 
as half a million of Rufx'es in purchasing the estate, Tlic present 
writer then happcnuMl to i>e at Cuttack, and under his advice the 
Maharajah of Hurd wan was induced to purchase the Raj, which 
was knocked down at Rupees 5,50,000. A strong feeling of sym- 
pathy certainly prevailed througliout Orissa for the fallen Raj. 
The Uria public talked of the pin chase as another instance of 
usurpation on the part of the Bengali z(‘niindar. Scalds were not 
wanting to sing of the fallcti fate of the Sanda Rajah; but 
years of litigation failed to revoke the sale, or avert the doom. 
The IMaharajah of Burdwan, on the other hand, took advice of his 
friends and very gcnerou.slj^ offered to grant a loan of Rs. 7,500, 
and to assign such an amount of pension as would enable 
Bidyadhar Sanda to live in ease in Ins own fort at Paradwipa. 
But the Rajah was in ba<l hands. Greedy people, whose ill-gotten 
gains had launched him into ruin, still impelled him to 
further depths. He sued the Maharajah of Burdwan and twice 
carried up iii.s case to the Privy Council, where he lost his claim 
on both occasions. At last he instituted a civil suit to alienate 
tile religious endowments from the revenue paying portion of the 
Raj. The case lay pending in the court of tiie Sub-judge of 
Ciutaciv, the Rajah residing in Cuttack awaiting orders. In 
1873 the Sub-judge gave the case against tlie Kujanga Rajah. 
As soon as the orders were passed, the Rajah started in his boat 
for Gurh Paradwipa ; but the next morning he was found dead 
in his cabin at Bosepur lock in the Kendraparah canal. A 
diamond ling which the Rajali always wore, was missing, and it 
was said that he died by swallowing it ; most probably he ex- 
changed the ring through a servant for a dose of poison, as all 
hopes of recovering his estates were gone ; and he would in a short- 
time have been a wreck and a perfect pauper. The Rajah^s fate 
Is to he deplored. But it was merely the lot of a reckless family 
who never knew the proper use of wealth, and of a comparatively 
independent position which that wealth conferred. Let us hope better 
fer the largo population of this extensive estate, and “let us wish 
that the wealth and the public spiiit of the noblemen into whose 
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iiauds it lias p«a.ssed, may invigorate a new life into these parts of 
Orissa/’ — (Dr, Hunter s Statiatical Account of Cuttack ^ p. 29/ 

We have given a detailed account of the Kri jas of Fort Kiijanga, 
to enable our readers to understand the process by which they 
acquired tln^ir property, the relation in which they stood to the 
sovereigns of Oiissa and the neighbouring principalities, and the 
nature of their title, to which reference will be made hereafter. 

A careful study of Indian History leads to tho support of the 
oj)inion, that India at a period long antecedent to the Mahomedan 
eonquest, was divided into so many small estates, the owners of 
which possessed tho rights and privileges of sovereigns.” * When 
valour and prowess raised a chief to the paramountcy of a province 
or the entire country, confederacies were formed. The feudal 
ones acknowledged the allegiance, and the King over all was turn- 
ed into an Emperor by probably the same steps as King Frederick 
of Prussia has in our own days been acknotvlcdged as the Emperor 
of Germany. India was too large a countiy to have been held 
continuously for centuries under a single sovereign, nor was a cen- 
tral Power, a strong national federation, ])ossible, where provinces 
and districts were widely scattered without easy modes of com- 
munication, where Codes and Regulations and a uniform under- 
standing were wanting, and resources wdiich would command an effi- 
cient administration wore difficult to organise. It was only in spas- 
modic periods of valour, inthe era of a Yudhistira, or a Bikromaditya 
of Ujjain, that the entire continent could beheld underouc umbrella. 
The powerful paw of the Biitish lion, wdiich holds in one miglity 
grasp the Indian Empire, could not be expected inthe olden times. 
India was thus necessarily split into a number of princiiialities, and 
their chiefs, whether they acquired their territories by the force 
of their own arms or by favour of the Paramount Power for the time, 
were not certainly tlie quasi-landholders, or revenue officers, who, 
by inheritance and recognition amid Mahomedan misrule and 
Marhatta disorganization, developed themselves into the zemindars 
of a subsequent period. 

The Chiefs or Lords of the land had a compact territory; tliey 
enjoyed the privileges of sovereignty ; were the judges and magis- 
trates within their own States, and tlie i)le)ium do7niniuvi was 
vested in them. Their estates lay beyond tho boundaries of tho 
Crown lands, and to the latter they either rendered services as 
occasion required, or paid a small tribute as the admission of a sub- 
ordinate position, wliich owed allegiance to the Paramount Power 
for the time. The Rnjah, or the hereditary Prince, was then the 
abstract owner of the land. ‘‘ They succeeded by inheritance, 
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exercised power of life and death within tlieir lordships or juris- 
diction, maintained forces, proportioned to their means., and paid,, 
if any thing, only a light tribute, as their tenure was tliat of military 
service. They were rather, t])or(?fore, the Princes than proprietors' 
in the European sense of the term, thougii of course they would 
not allow anybody to dispute the latter title with them/’ — BteV” 
Ihicfs MinntCy para 20). 

The officers of the Sovereigns of Orissa, the zemindars of the 
Mogul Hundi, or the Crown-lands of the Mahomedan period, 
were very different from the feudatory nobles. The former held 
tlio administration of thcRot’al Domain situated in tlie intermediate 
low alluvial tract. It was divided into a numhor of Bisis (Bisaya) 
and Khandas divisions, or fiscal circles, names which yet sur- 
vive in the Parganas, such as Dcrahisi, Baluhisi or Lohakhanda 
and Koknakhnndn. These were administered hy revenue-officers 
known as Bisoi ji or Khaudadhipati — the ‘‘ owner of the estate 
or circle, or the collector of revenue, Chowdri, of the Mahomedan 
period, his chief accountant (Canongoe) and the cln'ef swordsn^an 
(Khandalj who amidst the disorder of the Mahomedan and Mar- 
hatta rule, subdivided the territories under their charge^ and gra- 
dually developed themselves into landholders, wiiich rosulfed iu 
their recognition as the propriotois of the soil. The distribution 
between these two classes of landowners may be thus noted : 

The ancient Rajalis were, during the Mahomedan period, des- 
cribed by Ferisbta Rajan, Zamindoran, as powerful and formi- 
dable chiefs, commanding troops and possessing forts, like the 
Barons of tlie middle ages” — {^terlint/s Minute.^ para. 20). “They 
manifestly stand in a predicament widely different from that of 
other landholders, and I believe all are agreed in opinion as to the 
necessity of maintaining them where they exist, and the policy of 
cautioifsiy avoiding any steps leading to their revival iu case^^^ 
where tliey may [)c out of possession, unless some very urgent 
reason exists for pursuing an opposite course” — fpara, 21.) 

The collectors of land-revenue, on the other hand, were the offi- 
cers of Government, appointed to manage portions of the Royal 
Domain. 

1. They had the right of collecting the Government revenue 
and were answerable for arrears. 

2. Their profits arose from the extension of cultivation. 

3. They had the privilege of selling or leasing the jungles or 
waste-lands, “ Benger Kunj Juma.” 

4. They bad a share of the sugar duties and certain taxes on 
trade and artisans, tithes on fi.sheries, pasture-grounds, gardens, 
woods, bamboo-jungles, and the plains called Bcna-bafc,” yield 
ing the grass for thatching. 
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5. They were allowed ground for building “ Khana-hori "" and 
cultivated certain portions of their estate free of assessment for 
their subsistence called Khamar, Nij Joto/' or tlio Nonkar of the 
Talookdars. 

6. Were jointly responsible with the Khandaits and village 
watchmen for the Police of the country. 

7. They derived advantages from lines, forfeitures and bribes, 
with taxes on marriages so regularly taken under the MarhatlaS; 
as to have become an avowed impost in the revenue accounts. 

8. Dining the Marhatta period the profits of the salt land were 
enjoyed exclusively by the proprietors. 

Tlie nature of the tenures of these collectors and managers of 
revenue may best bo judged from the Hminuds they received from 
the Government and the engagements they entered into for the per- 
formance of their duties. Thus a samuxd conferring a Kkixndaith 

y^laho mod Shull \ 

/ PudhUu Gbi'co \ 

I Fidvoe Uoostum J nn^ j 
I Morshed Ooiiioy / 

\ Khan Duhadoor J 
110 

It is necessary that he pay his peshcash with regularity to 
Government, neveu- falling a dam or diihem into l».‘ilance ; perform 
with zeal all duties attaching to his situation ; attend the Foujdar 
of the above Thanahs with his contingent (jumeat) ; protect the 
Pargunnahs of that (piarter in such a way, that there remain no 
(races of theft and robbeiy ; keep tlui ryots contented and pros- 
perous, and abstain fiom levying unauthorized alnvabs/^ 

Tlie engagement of the Kliandait was worded as follows : — 

“I do by my own full and free consent, de{*Iare that I will per- 
form the duties of the above office with honesty and fidelity ; 1 will 
behave towards the royts in such a way as to keepihcin liapfiy and 
contented; I will exert myself to the utmost in cultivating the 
Mouzahs attached to the above Killah, and the separate Mouzah 
specified, and pay the public du(‘s without fail. It shall be my 
special care to guard against the occurrence of theft, dacoity and 
liighway robbery ; should those crimes at any time be committed, 

I will apprehend the robbers with the property stolen and bring 
them before the Foujdar. Whenever the Foujdar may have occasion 
to inarch against any rebellious and turbulent persons, I will join 
him with my jameur, (contingent); I will never myself join with 
turbulent and rebellious zemindars, nor will I myself be guilty of 
disobedience. Should 1 ever violate the above conditions 1 shall 
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be considered to have forfeited rny zemindari. I will collect none 
of the prohibited ab^oabL This is written as a Muchalka/' 

The Danda Patis, Bisorjis, Khand Patis, of the old Hindu period 
were changed into Talookdars, Canongoes and Chowdhries daring 
the Maliomedan period. These terms came to bo used in the 
Bengal Regulations indiscriminately without, we are afraid, any 
precise idea of the title they conferred on tlie holders. In Section 
4, Regulation VIII of 1793, it is said : — “ These settlements under 
certain restrictions and exceptions shall be concluded with the 
actual proprietors of the soil of whatever denominations, whether 
zemindars, talookdars or chowdhries.” 

** Nobody,"' observes Mr. Sterling, ever supposed that the per- 
son called Canongoc by the Moguls was other than a mere servant 
of Government, though succeeding by regular inheritance to his 
office.” Again : — There is obviously no more reason to assume that 
live Chowdhries, or chiefs of Parganas, were tlic proprietors of the 
lain! comprised in them, than tiuit the Canongoes, or Talookdars 
were, a conclusion from which most minds would probably revolt 
however predisposed to see an absolute European landlord in every 
superior revenue manager connected hereditarily with the soil.’* 
At the settlement of the province in ISOo, these feudal nobles 
and fiscal officers were jumbled together in one class. The only 
distinction made at the time was the .settlement of the permanent 
revenue on lands of the former, while the assessment of the estates 
of the latter were fixed for a time onl}^ The latter was termed 
I Jema, the former Peshkush, or quit-rent only. Both clas.ses 
of proprietors, however — the ancient hereditnry prince.s, as well tho 
holders of military fiefs — were equally depiived of their Magisterial 
and Police power, their licenses and privileges, until by a slow 
process of the law on the one hand and the imbecility and' 
ignorance of the Rajah’s themselves on the other, they have been 
levelled down to the rank of the ordinary zemindars of the later. 
Muhomedau period, 

ir. 

From the account of the hereditary princes and other landed 
proprietors in Orissa which wo have given above, we turn to the 
classification of tenures held under various titles in their estatesi 
?tnd which may be noted as follows 
Class 1, — Rent-paying lands, which are sub-divided into three, 
I Thani, 2 Palii, 3 Cliaudna. The Thani ryots are the heredi- 
tary occupiers of the soil and the residents of tho village in which 
tlieir tenure is situated, being members of the village corporate 
enjoying all the rights of the villagemcn. The word is 
the opposite of the Sanskrit Slhaniya,” or local. Besides other 
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privileges of the village men, such as the free use of the pastures, 
the Bella Bat or grass plains, and works of irrigation, &c. : the 
Thani ryots had formerly each an allowance of one man, 18 
ghoont of land within their respective tenures, wliich they held rent 
free. In return for this favour the holder was required to furnish 
labour for the purpose of repairing the village embankments, or 
do any other kind of work which the prince thought necessary for 
the general welfare of the tennnts. Most of these lands have 
now Ijeen resumed by the Maharaja of Burdwan, and the Betio, or 
labour system done away with. At the settlement of 1837 the 
rights of the resident cultivators were formally recognised by 
Government and secured to them by Leaf Tottas, or leases. 
Their strong love of home, however, enabled the landlord to enhance 
the rent of the holding to a mucli higher rate than was possible 
in the case of the Pahi or migrating rayats. Indeed, this system 
of rack-renting went so far, that the earlier settlement officers 
observed that the only check to the excesses of the landlord was 
apprehension of the depopulation of his estates by flight of his 
tenants. Exactions, however, seldom induced the 'J'hani rayat 
to migrate ; his love of home was strong ; his advantages over 
the Paid rayat were manifold. He had his home where he and 
his fathers had lived for ages, on a plot of Cliandna exempted from 
rent. He had improved tlie lands which he knew to he his own ; 
his classic groves and cultivated croft, his status and character 
among the village community in which ho lived in heaitfelt sym- 
pathy. Although he could not transfer his tenure, it had a Idgh 
credit in the market, wliich enabled him to borrow largely from the 
village Maliajan, 

“ As far as fixed hereditary occupancy of the soil independent of 
the will of another can convey a title, the Thani rayat of Cuttack 
may be considered in some soit a propiietor of land.” His rate 
of rent was liable to cnliancernent, but none would think of eject- 
ing him so long as he paid the prescribed rent. His right was 
thus never precarious. The rate was increased only at the periodi- 
cal settlement conducted by Government officers, and not at the 
will of the Zemindar, or under the conditions now prescribed hy 
Section 17 of Act X of 1859. According to the theory and ad- 
mitted principles of the country ” observes Mr. Stirling, “those 
rates could never be altered except on the occasion of a 
general settlement undertaken by the Government, which would 
supersede the order of tilings at the preceding one."' It was 
thus unnecessary for the zemindars to take any action for enhance- 
ment or to adopt steps for eviction. Indeed, no thought of evicting a 
hereditary tenant was ever entertained so long as he paid 
enhanced rent assessed at each settlement, and so long as, we may 
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presume, the idea of an occupancy vighc and the law of limita- 
tion were unknown. In this view of the case it seems doubtful whe- 
ther Section 17 of Act X, which enables i^roprietors to claim and 
obtain enhancement at times other than the general settlement, has 
been an advance on the old revenue system, or has conferred greater 
benefit on the Thani tenants. 

The Pahi rayat was a non-resident cultivator, native of a village 
other than that in which his tenure lay. Whatever might be the 
extent of his tenure or the amount of his rent, he was never admitted 
into the corporate rights of the village men. lie had no right of occu- 
pancy and was subject to enhancement of rent. These once ten- 
ants-at-will have, however, acquired rights of occupancy since the 
enactment of Act X of 1859, and, what with the decay of the village 
corporate botly, and the provisions of the existing law, the line 
of distinction between the two classes of rayats is gradually fading 
away. 

Chandna rayats are non-cultivators who hold tlio land on which 
their homes stand, and work as labourers and artizans. 

Class II. — The history of the next class of tenures, which were 
service grants or Jagirs, gives an insight into the social state some- 
what dilferent from that which the Permanent Seulment has intro- 
duced into the provinces of Bengal and Bihar. It will be seen that 
men of almost every profession and art, from the Brahmius who 
officiated at religious ceremonies down to the woodcutter and 
washerman and the torch -bearers, had each an assignment of the 
village lauds which they held generation after generation in lieu of 
wages for rendering either religious or temporal services to 
the village community. Wages were almost unknown, and the 
liberal spirit of the Hindu landed system becomes the more con- 
spicuous Svhen we proceed to notice the various rent-free tenures 
which were created for social purposes, or for objects tending to the 
convenience of the community. 

(1) , Oil the liead of the list of service grants stands the “ M^tia 
Poricha'* (supervisor of earthwork). This supervisor of the village 
works had an assignment of 10 to 20 acres of land. 

His business was to see to the proper execution of the earth- 
works and embankments, and the collection of the Betias, or labourers 
who were bound to render service. The supervisor still holds about 
350 acres of land in the Kujang estate, paying little or no revenue, 
^nd they are evidently the men whose services could be utilized 
^uder the local Boards now under contemplation. 

(2) . The next class of tenures are the Shasnams, or grants of 
Brahmins, who paid only a rupee as quit-rent for one Bati, or 60 
acres of land, known as “Bati Tauke/' and two to six cocoanuts per 
^**num. The holders also annually subscribed and presented to the 
IhqaU one gold cord, or sacred VoitOi a year, worth 50 to GO rupees. 
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These Shasaams were the most flourishing villages in the District. 
They could bo distinguished by tlie tall crests of the cocoanut 
trees which the Brahmius alone were privileged to plants and 
the neat dwelliuga within their boundaries amidst surrounding 
darkness and disorder. Those Shasnams were the defences of 
Hinduism and the repositories of Sanskrit learning. 

(3) . The third kiud of temires under this class have -two 
sub-divisions ; they are generally known as the “ Mafih,” or laud 
exempted from assessment. 

The first is enjoyed by Karans, or men of the writer caste who 
pay only at half the ordinary rate of rent. The other kind of 
Mafih land is held by the Khasbas, or Bhadralogs, gentlemen who 
enjoy small grants, rent free. Some of these tenures liave been lately 
reserved by the Moharaja, but some villages till hold out and pay 
no rent whatever. 

(4) . In the fourth class of Jagir lands are included all grants 
given to members of the village guild, retainers to the village 
servants, whoso labour was in constant demand among the people. 
These servants were the Bhanddri, or village barber, the washer- 
man, the carpenter, the blacksmith, the village confectioner, the 
oilman, the weaver, the potter, the boatman, and the fisherman, 
the skinner and the cobbler, the basket-maker and Paricha or 
the supervisor of the guildsmen, and, last of ail, the N^ik, or 
village astrologer. 

The duties of some of these village servants, it may be intere.s- 
- ting to note. The Bhandari, as the name signifies, was the general 
store-keeper on all occasions of public feasts, marriages and funeral 
ceremonies ; he had charge of the stores of food and served as a 
barber on all the above occasions. He had also to render service at 
the Rajah’s court for a certain time in the year, and was, moreover, 
the torch-bearer to benighted travellers. Each village barber keeps 
himself duly supplied with a store of oil and torch ; it is ainusiug 
to note the punctuality with which he comes forward at the cull of 
the watchman whenever an officer of Government or the Rajah is 
in need of his services, or passes by his village-fields overnight. 

Apart from bis legitimate duty of Avashiug clothes, the village 
Dhobi is the woodcutter throughout the province. Whenever a 
tree is to be felled, or wood prepared for fuel, either for domestic 
purpo.ses, or for festivals, or at the time of the obsequies of the dead, 
the washerman’s service is in demand. Men of no other caste would 
profane their hands by holding the axe, any more than by adoptiug 
the profession of the skinner or cobbler. 

Besides serving the village community each of these men were 
required to attend the servants of the Rajah or the Governineut 
officer when out in camp. For the due performance of these duties 
a Behcra, or Chief, was appointed who enjoyed a separate 
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noted as”foUo\vs'^^^^^ village heads and village servants may be 
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Class III. — Besides the service land, we have in the rent class 
the regular rent-free, ov Lakhiraj tenure, such as Debotter, 
Braljmotter, Baishn^ab Britti, Jogi Britti and Pirotter, the extent 
of which ranges from 1 to 500, and in some cases to 1,000 acres 
of land. (Already much land has been lost, as cases have been 
summarily decreed, as rent-free.) 

Foremost among these grants are the endowments assigned 
to the Thakur Baladevjee of Kendrapara, who has two entire 
villages, with plots of land in a number of others, yielding 
altogether a rent of 884 rupees per annum. Lands were 
also given in free gifts to poets, musicians, and even the jugglers 
who contributed to the amusements of the Rajah ; and the ques- 
tion of assessing rent on these lands is now submitted to the 
decision of our Courts. The grantees have the prescriptive right, 
while the landlord pleads the abolition of the services for 
which the grants were originally made. 

IV. Apart from land-rent there were three kinds of taxes 
or cesses imposed, — the fourth and the last source of the Rajah^s 
revenue : — 

(а) . The first of tliese was called the Patki-jummd, or Trade- 
tax. Thus the smiths pay a tax of 8 annas on each bellows, 
really the bamboo handle attached to leather hood, or Phanika. 

(б) . The second was the Mahis Nejnri, a tax of 4 annas for 
every bufiFalo in milk that is allowed to graze in the sand hills 
or jungles on the seashore. 

Jhar Khariday or purchaso of bu.sh. Each rayat pays 1 to 2 
annas per annum for the right to bring from the jungle any 
wood for posts for his house, and also lathis and creepers for 
thatching. Besides making free grants, the Rnjah exercised 
the privilege of conferring titles for meritorious services on 
every class of his people, extending from his Beborta, or his 
minister, to the lowest huntsman and coral fisher, or the artful 
j'lggler. 

From the sketch we have given above, it will lye seen that 
the conditions of the rent-paying and rent-free class of tenants 
in the estate were widely different. While the superstition 
or the wliims of a mind not fairly balanced left a large class 
of men in sufficient ease and affluence, the pressure of rent 
fell heavily in the really useful class of agriculturists, whose 
business-habits and liabilities prevented them from adopting an 
idle profession. Indeed, the bounties of the Rajahs were so 
great, that the present manager of Kujang writes, that the 
extent of the rent from gnants must equal half the cultivated area 
of the Killa, ami the more inquiry is made, the existence 
of more such tenures crops up to notice. Nor was the gencia 
management of the revenue department quite satisfactory Eveiy 
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village was made over to a Jamadar under a short lease, or 
ouihaii system, answering to the thikadars of Bihar, who at; 
every successive settlement, at the end of three years, offered ac^ 
enhanced amount of rent for the entire village with the evi- 
dent intention of recouping himself hy rack-renting the poor 
tenants. These farmers were not generally the well working 
Prodhana, or heads of villages, but, as has been truly observed 
by one of our settlement officers, “a duplicate set of oppres- 
sive zemindars."' Nevertheless, amidst a good deal of disorder 
and exercise of arbitrary power on the part of the ruling chief- 
tain, the convenience of the people and the preservation of the 
vilhige government formed a subject of careful consideration. 
A spirit of trading industry was almost unknown. There was 
much apathy in developing the resources of the land to their fullest 
extent. Locomotion and communication little understood, migra- 
tion was equally unknown. Village life consisted in satisfy- 
ing the more urgent necessities of nature, in raising food-grains,, 
building huts, attending religious ceremonies and Imsbanding 
the resources of agriculture, so as to live indepeinleutl}^ of the 
market. Division of labour, except in the cases where the 
rules of religion imposed particular occupations on particular 
castes, was hardly adopted. Tradition and scrupulous super- 
stition drew a hard-and-fast line between men of different trades,, 
or village guilds, and a spirit of mutual dependence was thus 
gc»'eratcd. Alongside of the agriculturists, it was necessary, . 
therefore, to unite the artizans and the village servants tO'^ 
gether for the disposal of questions, religious and social, as well 
for tlie decision of temporal rights. The retention of an estab- 
lishnient'of priests, Puncliayats and their executive subordinates,, 
extending down to the barber, the Kela, or digger, tlie sweeper and 
the walcliman, was found equally urgent. Within these well 
defined rural limits the agriculturist, with the artizans, trades- 
men and village o^cials, formed a corporate entity which had 
little interest in the concerns of the outside world. The wants 
of life were few, and a bazaar, or even a shop iu the village 
for the supply of provisions, was a rare sight. But for the 
ceremonials and festivals establiijbed by an elaborate system of 
religion, the villagers' life was uneventful. Every thing was 
liorne-spun, the people generally lived from hand to mouth, 
employed in agricultural affairs, or broils connected with ques- 
hons of caste and religion. The conservation of the village corpo- 
ration and the social and religions fabric were, however, siibjects 
of the foremost importance. The autliority of the village priest, 
village Punchayat and the village supervisor was groat. The 
first two were selected village men, the latter was an official 
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supported by grants of land and the representative of tho feudal 
Chieftain. Iniuunerable questions were submitted to the council 
of the village heads for consideration and decision. This jurisdiction 
was co-extensive witli the social and religious grievances of the 
village community. The execution of works of public utility, the 
clearing of water courses and channels of irrigation, the construc- 
tion of grain Blteris^ox embankments, village sanitation and repairs 
of the village temple at the expense, ami wdth the aid, of the 
villagers, were the first items of duty. Next to these, the disposal 
of social questions arising out of marriage, offences against the rules 
of castes, ranging from abduction and illicit intercourse of the sexes 
down to the profane touch of the Tat in, and other petty disputes, 
fell within the juiisdiction of the village council. In short, the 
members transacted all matters tending to the common welfare or 
amusement. The provision of funds and their administration for 
the above purposes wi re also entrusted to the village heads ; nor 
were funds w^anted when the raising of subscriptions under the vari- 
ous names of Malliot, Magan, Chaml, rested in the bands of those 
village elders. Indeed, no marriage took place, no common or petty 
offence w'as detected, no party disunites weie reconciled, no caste ques- 
tion was decided, which did not addiothcvilJage funds. These insti- 
tutions, indeed, woie founded on ihe sulfiage of the entire nation, 
and therefore retained an element of stability and vitality which 
survived the commoiions of ages. The Hindu sovereigns of Orissa 
were overturned by the Pathaiis, tho Moguls turned out the Pa- 
thans, and were in their turn turned out by tho Marhattas. Eacli 
set of sovereigns had tlieir own polity and code of regulations, hnt 
they no more touched or disturl)ed these village institutions than 
tho roar of the sea disturbs ihe sleep of the young eagle iu tho 
solitude of its native mountain. 

It was left, however, to existing regulations, to Land Settlements, 
Kent Laws, Penal and Crimin«al Procedure Codes, to give a ludc 
shock to these ancient and useful institutions. We will trace their 
decay step by step The land-icvenue settlement of the Cuttack 
District absolved the zemindars from all police and administrative 
duties. The smallest exercise of the latter functions came to be 
watched with jealousy and visited with severe punishment. From 
the heads of the social fabric the landlords dwindled to mere rent- 
collectors, and all institutions which flourished and lived with their 
permission and their authority, commenced, from the earliest days 
of Jiritish rule, to fall and fade away. The public servants and 
the humblest police assumed the functions of the village heads 
and threatened the members of the village, Bhalo Manushycff 
(good men as tho umpires were styled), with penal consequences 
il detected in the legitimate exercise of their duties sanctioned 
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by prescription and age. It has been already stated here that the 
chieftains of the Killajat, termed Rajas at the settlements, in 
time became ordinary zemindars ; their functions were curtailed, 
and, bereft of all other sources of income, they made it a point to 
increase their revenue by the gradual absorption of the service 
lands which supported the village servants. Some, indeed, and the 
most necessary ones, yet survive, but others have vanished, and 
large areas of land, which properly belonged to the public, have been 
turned into private property of the Zemindar here as elsewhere 
throughout the country. The loss in this respect to the public, 
and ultimately to Government, has been irreparable. The social 
and olKcial influence of the village heads a»ul the village 
Panchayats l»as disappeared. Their power of raising funds even 
for the most beneficial purposes has been challenged and gradu- 
ally set at nought. Zealous public servants, more anxious to fos- 
ter their own authority than promote the public wealth, treated every 
attempt at a village organisation with severity and liardsbip; one 
had to raise the cant of illegal cess to command the sympathy of 
the local authority, until, however, in the course of time, in some 
instances, these cesses have been legalised, though raised by 
a different and more costly agency, yet for precisely the 
satne objects as ever. In the meantime, however, the re- 

sumption of the service land, the abolition of the posts of 
village officials, and the fear of the law, have completely 
disorganized the village institutions. No doubt, in one way, it has 
tended to great good. A wise code of laws and administrative vi- 
gour have tended to the growth of individual rights. Exactions 
at the hands of the landlord and village managers have decreased, 
and the 'rayat has learnt to know his rights and is learning to 
hold them firmly. But at the same time the decay of corporate 
lights has resulted in some evil to tho country geneially. It can 
hardly be denied that great care for the individual has led to the 
decline^>f a public body whose function, on the whole, was beneficial 
to the general community. It Ci)uld be invoked by the poorest 
layat at the smallest cost. Under the existing system a more 
expensive mode of litigation lias, however, become the general 
fashion. We congratulate ourselves annually on the growing 
i^lasticity of the pul)lic revenues, on the increased proceeds of the 
Judicial Stamp duty, increased profits of Jail industry, increased 
receipts of Judicial flues and deposits. But do not these increas- 
ed receipts represent largely outlay from the funds of the 
village agriculturists ? Do not the receipts under each of the 
above heads at times absorb the savings of entire classes and entire 
villages engaged in litigation, or carrying on actions at law ? All 
he penalties wliicli tho village heads ever hoped to collect, all tho 
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illegal cesses or awahs which the zemindars could ever aspire to 
extort, all the contributions which the village Panchayats ever dared 
to levy for village purposes, were lighter in the scale than what the 
rayat now pays to obtain redress and squanders in litigation. 
The amounts representing the so-called exactions of the village 
authorities were within a short space of time redistributed in tlie 
locality wlicre the money was realized. The contributions to tl»e 
stamp revenue and judicial fines, stream into the ocean of tlio 
Imperial treasury, whence the opposite current is not quick to flow 
out to the locality which contributes it. The forrnati ni of funds 
for purely local purposes would thus be a boon to the village men ; 
in Orissa the justice of the British R;ij is universally respected; 
but its claboiate and expensive system of Judicature is un- 
favorably contrasted with the cheaper indigenous institutions of 
old. The revival of (lie latter under a cheap controlling 
agenc}^ would no doubt recommend itself to the circumstances of 
the poor people of Orissa. Tlie fashion of running to court ou 
the most tiifling causes has marred the old spirit of fellow-feeling 
and sympathy among the village men. The functions of tho 
village heads and supervisors liave ceased, and what has been tlie 
effect? All works of public utility have suffered ; old village roads 
have been effaced, or overgrown with jungle, village embankments, 
have been gradually washed down, water elnumels filled in, tanks have 
become clioked with moss and weeds, area of pasture-land has (inni- 
nished, cattle liave deteriorated, and the state of village sanitation has 
throughout tlic province become unsatisfactory. The amusements 
of the people also, wbicli tended to ward off the gloom of rural life, 
have suffered fioin the decay of the influence of the corporate body 
wliicli formerly piovided the necessary funds. Tlie promotion of 
the local boaids and tho local unions would tlms be a very 
wholesome, as well a- a timely measnic. The laws on tho subject 
would merely necessitiUG institutions which were permitted 
to fall into decay beeaiise tlieir utility was never before properly 
enquired into. • When these proposeil Local Boards are foi iiied, 
it may be found that tlie local rates wliich had the sanction 
of custom and \v(oe quietly levied, wcie not so obnoxious in 
their objects as has been bitlierto supposed. They have, as 
occasion reijuired, received tho .sanction of Government in some- 
what different garbs, as tlicie was a measure of wisdom in these 
humble indigenous institutions which went fora long tune un- 
recognised. INor is this to be wontiered at : we live uinler the 
auspices of legislators whose measures, as has been shrewdly 
observed, are never above the necessity of revision. Whetlier 
fiom want of forethought,, or leniency towards their own cherishtn 
ideas, or reluctance to giasp at vexed questions, or from the meu? 
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love of chan£[e, or say desire of propjress, their legislative mea- 
sures change with a speed which keeps pace only with their 
advanced modes of locomotiom Our Legislative Council is a stand- 
ing committee of change, whose aim seems to be to thrust ou the 
country new codes with the best of objects, but with little consi- 
deration for the old and hallowed institutions which they are made 
to supersede or the influence whicli they are likely to exert over 
native society. Errors have not therefore been unfrequent, or 
their acknowledgment less so. The amemied Acts are nu- 
merous and as speedily introduced as the original codes are 
hurriedly passed. liut great minds are open to conviction, and 
we feel assuretl that, '’, should our legislators stoop to enquire into 
the efficacy of the indigenous measures and existing native 
institutions, they might be satisfied, in many instances, that 
piactical wisdom is not the monopolv of any particidar nation. 
It would be well, therefore, if the efficacy of existing institutions 
were properly weighed hofore they arc contlemned one day as 
sources of irremediable evil, to be bailed back at another time in a 
new garb, as measures of groat and original reform. 

Much anxiety, indeed, has over been felt to improve the condi- 
tion of the rayat, to protect him bom exactions and to confer on 
him fresh privileges; l)Ut what has lieeu the oirect of the rentdxiw, 
of tlje occupancy and temujcy right*^, as compared witli the old 
revenue system of the countiy ? While the L-uv has conferred new 
rights on the tenants, his sense of security in tlie tenure has 
suftbred. Very unfortunately, mutual goo<l understanding between 
the landloul and tlie tenant in the country has declined. Rayats, 
indeed, have partly prospered everywhere in the countiy, but 
this is o,wing to tliose influences under which the country is 
generally advancing, rather than to the definirion of tenant-right, 
or the grant of privilcg('s by the rent-law alone. The landlords 
li.jvc exercised more actively of late the rights to evict and to 
enhance rent, than was the case wlien the right of occupancy rest- 
ed on custom and not legislative enactment. They have also 
giown more exacting and uncompromising in realising rent now 
lhan when tliere was no law of limitation of three years, 
'-idle relief, indeed, given by Act X of 1859, has been considered 
so small and unsatisfactory, that it is now intended to enact laws 
shining at the ojiposite extreme, and tending virtually to transfer 
eights hitheito vested in the proprietors. It is certainly the duty 
the ruling power to enact rules, to encourage rayats to 
Jmlustry, and secure thorn in the fruits of that industry. But the 
gi’^at question to be solved is, should these objects be at- 
tained by the total extinction of the existing rights of any 
<^ther class of men, or should these be so qualified as not to 
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over-step the bounds which divide the use of privileges from their 
abuse. Amidst discord and disputes regarding the rate of rent 
and its collection, the one idea in former times, equally enter- 
tained by landlords and tenants, was that their best interests 
in the long run were identical. lias the tendency of the rent 
laws been to strengthen that belief or to create a spirit of 
jealousy, if not of opposition, between the two classes? More tenan- 
cy rights have immersed the people in more debt. They have 
benefited the money-lender more than those for whom they were 
intended, for privileges can benefit those only who know how to 
use them. 

The general indebtedness of the rayats has been urged as a 
reason for extending to him greater protection. The reform of 
the rent-law of the country has thus been suggested as a way of 
rendering the rayat independent of the landlord. But how did thi.s 
indebieJaesa arise ? For the purposes of agricultunil operatinus 
the rayat wants money as much as the showers of heaven. Gene- 
rally speaking, his holding is large enough for his support only 
in ordinary years. Little is left to him for layitig by a provision 
for a rainy day. In this country, where a good outturn of crops 
depends on tlie chances of the seavsous, where the payment of rent 
or the provision of food is facilitated, or not, as the clouds may 
melt at a particular season or not, when help has to be taken of a 
capitalist on marriage as well as funeral occasions, on the ocenr- 
rence of a cyclone, ora destructive fire, during a season of disease or 
cattle-plague, or one of extraordinary drought or extraordinary 
flood, sympathy and co-operation between tire landlord, as the local 
capitalist, and the rayat, is a matter of the greatest importance. 
So long as the last grains of such a good feeling remained, 
enhancement of rent and eviction were never thought of, hut as the 
exceptional punishment for insubordination or systematic refusal of 
payment of rent. The Zemindar thought it as much his duty to 
advance seed-grain, supply funds for purcimse of agricultural imple- 
ments and cattle, and take all other steps for the conduct of agricul- 
tural operations and to prove the guardian of the people, as to sup- 
port his own family. The rayat hau, indeed, to pay back the advances 
he took with interest, and with large interest, to the Zemindar. J3ot 
the convenience of the tenant and the prospeiity of the season were 
consulted. There was no hurry, no fear of lapses, or of the 
law of limitation to hasten au adjustment. Nor were there any 
court fees, lawyers’ fees, registration fees, or commissions to 
pay. There was, indeed, a chronic burden to bear. Has it been 
made light, however, by the recent laws, or have the latter 
merely conjured up a duplicate set of oppressions? “We have 
found,” said the Famine Commission, no reason to believe that 
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the agricultural population of India have at known period of 
History been generally free from debt.’' “ The recourse of jsemin- 
dars and cultivators to money lenders has the effect of diverting 
much of lire rental fund from the proprietor »s to usurers, and 
Government has thereby lost a serious amount of revenue.” It was 
then a convenient and safe system of banking when the landlord 
and the Mah ijtcn happened to be same individual. The rate of 
interest on arrears of rent was smaller than that charged by the 
money-lender, and was therefore no les.s advantageous to the rayat 
than to the Zmnindar. So far as Orissa is concerned, great 
changes have come over those relations. Oir the 23rd May 1817, in 
a letter to the Ih^ard of Revimue, Mr. Collector Trowser wrote, 

“ The com] try has decayed ever since the Maihatta conquest ; 
under the Moguls it was happy and pro.sperons. Our first assess- 
ineijt exceeded even the collection of the Marhattas by a lakh of 
rupees, to say nothing of other taxation and Saldmi, &c., to the 
Ainla at each new settlement” At the same time the revenue sale 
law was put into force with great liiridity, so that between the years 
1805 and 1818-9 no 1 ess t ban 1,129 estates, bearing a jama of 
Rupees 905,958, were sold for arrears. Many of those estates were 
sold more than once in the same year. One was even sold seven 
times in four years, one six times in the same period, another 
three times in three years, and a fourth four times in five years. 
Another officer wrote : “ Public sales, instead of being the last 
resort, had in Orissa been tlie first and only one. The practice of 
issuing written demands for aricars of revenue fell into disuse at 
a veiy early period.” “ These measures ruined the old Uriya 
zemindars and transferred tlieir lands to absentee Bengali zemin- 
dars and the Ainla of the Courts.” The zemindar, as the local capi- 
talist, thtis became extinct, and the rayat was thrown on the mercy 
of a new class of village Jilahajans, or moneylenders, whose practice 
has proved fatal to ail successful agricultural enteiprise” through- 
out the country. In another important respect also the Government 
itself rSceded from the people. It has ceased to make advances which 
“liad formed an integral part of the Imperial Revenue system.” 
^i'he zemindars have, in their turn, follow'cd the example of Goveru- 
nieut. Tucavi advances have fallen into disuse. The Maliajans rate 
iitterest has thus disproportionately increased, and no wonder that 
the borrowing portion of the people of Orissa have taken rank 
^'Jnong those individuals or classes who have fallen into deeper 
<^‘nbarrasment than was common under the native dynasties 
^vhich preceded it.” On what measures, then, docs the emancipa- 
bon of the rayats depend ? Not merely on tenancy titles, occu- 
pancy rights, or transferability of holdings, but on conditions ea- 
brely different ; ability to make bead against the reverses of the 
^Casons and freedom from indebtedness. 
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Ignorant aiui poor, the rayat cannot also be expected at present 
to make head against intelligence an<l wealth. Under present cir- 
cumstances no fighting will avail. You may enfranchise the rayat 
from thc liold of the Zemindar, but how do you mean to save biin 
from the casualties of the seasons or from the clutches of the 
Mahajanf The prosperity of the people must depend more on 
the strength and well-reg\dated conduct of its individual members 
than the privileges conferred on it by the Legislature. We 
must hesitate to create rights and grant privileges which can- 
not be used to advantage, l)ut would merely tend to open sores 
and create jealousy between classes among wbicdi a spirit of 
sympathy is most desirable. The condition of tln^ people can 
not be suddenly and adequately raised by mere legislative acts 
or administrative vigilance. We should at the same time attempt 
to uplift the load of ignorance which the mass of the Uriya 
people have been for years sadly groaning under. In no other 
part of the country are the wants of education more nigour. 
Dispel the darkness of their provoking ignorance, teach them a 
knowledge of their own riglits, and the Uriyas will not only 
use their rights for their own good, but rebuild the revenue system 
of the country on the broad basis of knowledge. The Government, 
indeed, is so sensible of the weakness of the tenant, that the 
provisions of the proposed rent hill appear to have been drai'ted 
more with a view to its introduction among idiots, minors and 
wards than among agents that are free — {Vide sections 59 and CO, 
et seq. of the Tenancy Bill.) 

In the relation of landlord and tenant scarcely any friction is 
observed in Orissa ; the existing rent-law gives ample protection 
to all classes. The province has fortunately very minute reconls 
of tenures and tenant-rights prepared at each successive settle- 
ment of the land ieveiiue after tdal)orate investigation. Every 
field has its number and class in the village field hook. The vil- 
lage accountant, or Patwari’s ])apers of classification and collection, 
are filed at the district offices year after year. It has also a locnl 
agency in the Purgannah, — Canongoes, who are daily engaged in 
taking notes of agricultural prospects ami operations and embody- 
ing agricultural statistics which mateiially help the revciuio 
officers in the disposal of questions regarding land and rent. 

The right of occupancy and tlie right of enhancement have not 
placed the tenantry on a precarious footing. The difficulty expe- 
rienced in finding the local measure of laud or the local rate of 
rent, in classifying the different deseri})tions of land and in de- 
ciding what would he a fair and equitable late in claims of enhance- 
ment, which have exercised the minds of the judges in I^engal, 
and is said to have established the necessity for amending the rent- 
law, is not felt in Orissa, These difficulties cuu be oxperieuced iu 
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©istiicts only wliere a most important duty was originally neglect- 
ed or delegated to the proprietors, rix?., the record of the rights of 
the tenants. They require, however, that the existing rights 
siiould bo ascertained and recorded, rather than new rights 
created, or existing ones extinguished, or indigenous ideas re- 
garding property and existing customs ignored. A reform in 
the iisnrv law, the establishment of agricultural bariks, or loan 
offices, the restoration of the local system of Tncavi advaiices 
for agricultural operations, are probably more urgently wanted than 
ainendnieiits in the existing rent-law. A tenancy bill to distuib 
existing relations, witliout adequate provisions to extricate the layat 
from chronic indebtedness, would not alone, under present circum- 
stances, secure freedom to the ray at. 


C. S. 13.- 



Art. IV.— transmigration OF SOULS. 

1 . 

Solidarity and Continuity, 

M COMTE rests his system of universal morality virtually 
, upon certain simple ideas conveyed by the two words 
iBohdaiity and Continuity. The one rejirescnts that feature of 
man's social life which puts to^jether the varied experiences 
of different men iu any given unit of time as a net result of 
many forces, i. e,, in the form of a general consensus, or like many 
rays of light brought into a common focus. Continuity suggests 
what follows, when this consensus is viewed as carried forward in the 
course of time. It serves, as it were, to project the successive pic- 
tures of each unit of time, U2)oii the same spot in the mental back- 
ground, and yields at last something like a polyorama, representing 
what is especially the HUMAN at once in the jiast, the present, and 
the future. Theie is between man and man a divergence as well as 
a convergence, but the aggregate result thereof, whether by addiiiv)n 
or by substraction, is fail iy proved* to be definite, by facts showing 
the historic truth of men’s collective existence. And the sum of a 
series of such aggregates, eacli confined to a certain space of time, 
though far from being wholly true of every one, must still be 
generally true of all of the elements which may have been brought 
together. 

The doctrine, broad as I believe it to be, may tlius be presented 
as a simple truism. That which is common to a given number of 
plienomena, is true of them all. That which is line of all, is Iruo 
of each. Exceptions certainly there must he ; but for purposes 
of generalisation, as well as lor regulating our activity, they may 
be put aside. It is only necessary to understand tlie process by 
which the aggregate is made up, and the totality will present a 
distinct image. 

Modern JScicnee takes facts as they arc ; assumes a kind of fixity 
in plienomena, and as apart from the observation tliercof, and, 
taking the phenomena variously, as observed at different points and 
successive moments. (Science, stiikes a sum-total, and in doing so 
faiily eliminates what may have been peculinr to each observer. 
Man now distrusts himself more than lie does the outer world, and 
we therefore compare notes as between one observer and another. 
And thus, wheio the notes coincide, a safe basis is obtained lor oiu’ 
mutual guidance in spite of the impossibility of knowing 
abaolate. 
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What is acceptable to one is tested by tho experience of another. 
And the same process is also applied to successive experioQces of 
each and of all. And the result obtained is what we call man's 
wisdom : an aggregate not of absolute truths, but of opinions 
accepted by the soi-disant ALL. 

Each man's observation, however, to be made broad enough, 
must be extended as far as human thouglit can reach. And, 
in fact, our memory generally helps us to project upon tho same 
background, the successive experiences of our own lives. The skill 
of the operator, indeed, is taxed not a little, in arranging the re- 
lative proportions of tho vai ions images brought together in this 
mental polyorama ; but the collocation assiiinedly effected by 
the same agent is a phenomenon no less substantial than each of 
the distinct experiences put together ; for the integral character 
of a whole life’s experience is not now called in question, the 
man’s meutal ideality being inferred from his physical individu- 
alism. Such, then, are our ultimate units. 

Eut between one individual and another the separation is wider 
and ofteiK'r perceived to bo such. Hence that which pleases one 
man in the rose, needs to be carefully compared with the source of 
anodior man’s gratification in or about tho same object. Here, 
as it were, tho screen on which the imago has to bo projected is 
itself uncertain, and tho size and proportion of each focus, as well 
as tho poitiou of the screen occupied by each and all of them 
are all sources of the utmost perplexity. 

However, the gulf between one individual and another has 
been bridged, and tho units arc massed even from day to day, and 
all by that most wonderful of all our inventions — LANGUAGE. 
Moreover, commercial intercourse promises to furnish means to 
biing into a still more complex focus all the languages of the 
worhl. Imperfect as this contrivance (a common language) 
may be, there can bo no (|uestion that it imparts a powerful 
vitality to the solidarity of men ; hut tliis growing solidarity 
aiising from difterent languages interpreting one into another, 
collfcts the continuity of each nation into a common whole of 
which the vastness is enough to gratify all the normal require- 
ments of human contemplation and meditation. 

After all, then, solidarily and continuity respectively 
represent only the language and the history of mankind. 
Language, when regarded not as the instrument but as the product 
of human utterance, masses into an audible and visible whole 
those super-spiritual entities, the thoughts and feelings of the 
human being ; history collects these varied masses for sociology 
to systematize into science, and sociology leads quietly on to tho 
science of morals, 
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2. But let us for one moment try to forget tlie gigantic power 
that we now \Yield with these two grand heritages from the past. 
Let us forget how man can thus penetrate into the mind of man, and 
liow individual men may he leavened together into one uniform 
mass. Lotus forget, too, tliat the records of one ago furnish, with 
those of another, tlie materials for an induction which must effective- 
ly rCvslst all scepticism in any questions of prime necessity to man. 
And let us then try to discover a means whicli, however feeble, whoa 
compared with our present ])OSscssions^ would somehow gratify 
our craving for the ethical pioducts deiivable from language and 
liistory. The idea is obviously l)ewihleiing. But let us ply our 
imagination a litthi even in dull prose. 

dur first recpiisite is, that the sotil of one being should penetrate 
into the body of another, and that this should Le done otherwise 
than by language. Now, if John may not hy language pass 
into the soul of James so as to move James’ body, as if it were 
liis own, wo shall suppose him by some supernatural agency 
to effect the entrance, and thus attain the wished-for end. 
Thus wo will assume, James comes to think and feel as John 
had done, except in so far as the body out of which John had 
passed happened to yield experiences peculiar to himself. If, 
originall}^ James was white and John black, the transformation 
would re(piire James’ soul to got accustomed to the black com- 
plexion of John as his own. Such s})cciiil experiences, liowevci, 
of John or James may be easily loft out of account as foreign 
to either. And the result of the process adverted to, will be a 
mass of experience common to John and James both. 

Our next requisite is, that the experiences of one age should 
be added to those of another, Ilistoiy is the modern means to 
attain this end. An allied instrument may also be traced in the doc- 
trine of heredity. Ifor just as a nation’s character is depicted by the 
aggregate of wliat is traced in its history, fiom year to year, so the 
life of each individual is understood to contain in itself the habits of 
all his ancestors. But Ave have given up history, as if it were unavail- i 
able, and heredity is, after all, too feeble to gather the nice and varied | 
experiences of tlie past to the extent we require. So we shall suppose 
that the same human soul has the power to occupy one body after 
another, as tluy are successively cast out in the course of natural 
doatli. The experiences of successive existences would thus live, 
though the material receptacles which held them from time to tini« 
bad been reduced into atoms, and the memory of those experiences 
might revive at some stage or other, though it bad undergone au 
indefinite period of hybernation. 

To sum up : let us sujiposc that the soul can pass from one body 
intu another, and collect, of and iu itself, the varied experiences, sue j 
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as would be yielded by different people aud in successive generations, 
and we shall conceive of an instrument wliich would serve us well 
enough instead of langunge and history both. Th(3 acquisition of 
such an instrument may bo as liopeless as tho philosoplier’s-storio 
or elixir vilm. But the conception is clear and precise enough. 
And there is no doubt that tho ends of solidarity and continuity 
could be attained, and by a royal road too, with the help of 
the hypothetical process ah'ove described. Nothing could so enahlo 
us to wind ourselves into one another and produce a solid consemsus, 
nothing so to carry us from age to age in order to yield a ripe 
philosophy as this supposed supernal means, hliiiling as it 
were, all sorts of beings, and removing the cohl ob'^truction of 
death itself. I say, all sorts of beings, for tlic process would 
apply equally to man, beast, or even inert matter, l>eing independent 
of all such human instruments of acquiring wisdom as speech, 
language or history. 

3. Where is tho good of such a ludicrously impossiblo 
conception ? The good of it is, that siicli a conception is a historical 
fact, and, therefore, useful for tho very ends of man’s solidarity 
and contiuuity, 

Tho Hindus Iiavo a department of liforatnro known by tho 
name of ‘‘ Yog Pliilosphy,” which might bo bettor calleel Yog 
mysteiios, and adopts in the art were believed to be ni)Ie to leave 
their own bodies and pass into those of others. When a Yogi 
knows the process . . . he can enter .... into the body of another, 
wliL'tlior it 1)0 dead or alive , . . And tho Yogi who lias entered 
another body uses it as his own.’^ ^ 

These mysteries have fallen into decadence for reasons which 
may ho diversely described by friends and opponents as natural 
growth of^ wisdom, or as fading popularity and oxliuctioii of 
teacliers. But, whether as part of them, or as an in<lependent 
product of the human mind, another doctrine exists, and is 
implicitijr accepted by a conshlerablo poition of tlio bumau 
population. I allude to the doctrine of transmigration. 

4. Transmigration is generally regarded by several Asiatic peo- 
ples, as distinct from the processes ol Yog mysteries. In the ono 
case, tho soul passes from one body to another after death, tho com- 
mon fate of men, and in the other, the effects of death can bo 
counteracted at the will of the Yogi. But for collecting into ono 
*^ass the experiences of different beings and times, both tho 
conceptions are pretty much on a par. 

This doctrine viewed barely as a subjective construction has, 
Wever, had a remarkable inlluenco in the education of tho 


* Dr. R. Mitra’s Palmjoi.11^ p. 152. 
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Indian mind. It comports at once with the Buddhist doctrine 
that it is nothingness alone which exists, and with the pantheism 
of the Hindu and the Buddhists, that the grandest and the sole ex- 
istent being is the All. It comports with a belief in the dogma 
that cause is i.e., uaifovm 

antecedence (effectuation in any other manner being absent), ns 
well as with the belief in the existence of innumerable orders 
of imaginary beings possessing extra-human powers, such as 
the Devas, the Gandharvas, Yak'has, Kinnaras, and even the 
speaking monkeys, and so forth. It is acceptable as much to 
the fatalist or the evolutionist, as to tlic man who believes iu 
astrology and refuses to assume the personal identity of tlie 
individual. It is consistent at once with the convictions of (he 
self-immolating Suti (Hindu widow) and Gyrnnosophist, the mys- 
terious Yogi, the Tantric debauchee and the ecstatic Vishnuvite. 
It is vigorously endorsed by the apparently inert mind of tlic 
Hindu woman and proletary ; and it would not be rejected by the 
transcendental and accomplished professor who claims to look upuu 
the religion of Humanity as a chapter of Tantiic Philosophy. 

5. I have endeavoured only to draw attention to this doctrine, 
but I do not venture to substantiate that, between the olomciits 
which make up the doctrine of solidarity and continuity on the 
one hand, and those which have gone to build up this Hindu 
conception, on the other, tlic wide discrepancy has to he account- 
ed for by what in Comte’s system is set forth under the hierarchy of 
the sciences. But what shall we say of the primitive people of India 
who also sought to establish their ethics apart fiom revelation and 
theology upon a merely subjective construction, and one which 
could at one time serve so well as a substitute for both cosmology 
and sociology, — a people willi whom such au elaborate and well 
considered fiction as the theory of transmigration could grow to 
be regarded as objective truth 1 

II. Tmnsmigratioii in relation to development of Bodhi‘ 

knowledge. 

1, The merits of a Tathagata (Buddhist saint) are that ho j 
is perfectly enlightened, learned, w’cU conducted, well bestowed, 
that he is perfectly conversant with the ways of men, he is with- 
out a superior, he has a complete control over the senses.’’ TIuj^ 
we learn from the valuable book recently brought out by Dr* 
Mitra, entitled Nepalese Buddhist Literature (see p. 208.) 
where wo read as follows: — “When the Lord was on the 
dhrakuta hill, Maudgalyayana, son of Sari, vanislied like a nro 
when the fuel had been burnt out. The Bbikshus (meudicau 
Buddhists) asked the Lord if this was his final deliverance, cr 
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the lot which his forefathers had been destined to. The Lord 
said, Maudgalyay.'iua had obtained final deliverance, and not the 
lot of liis forefathers, and then recounted the former history of 
the departed hermits.” Then follows a story of one Chandra- 
prabha, a king of a city called Bhadrasila, concluding in the 
following words : — 

The Lord said : — “ The town which formerly was Bhadrasila is 
now called Takshasila. Ho who was king Chaudraprabha is now 
myself, the two ministers (of the king in the story) are now 
Sariputra and Mattdgalyayana, and Rudraksha, the beggar Brah- 
man, is Dev.adalta ” (p. 310 ) 

The founder of Buddhism was, indeed, believed to have gone 
through many existences. And from the case of Maudgalyayana we 
learn^that the education thus reci ivcd would point only to the 
final deliverance called Nirvan. There were also innumerable 
moileUmcn (Tathagatas), each without a superior, and one essen- 
tially like another in the jwssession of Bodhi knowledge. Thus 
each saint, however imaginary, was a model-man and the outcome 
of the education afforded by many existences. And, considciing that 
each of these fictitious existences must have been drawn from at 
least supposed types incontemporaiy life, we infer that the Buddhist 
Saint, or Tathagatn, represented in one .sense, the .solidarity of all Ids 
constituent types; and that the long range of time given to his 
growth, coupled with the notions of permanence characteristic of 
primitive history, not unnatnrally precluded all tlionghtof a further 
ilevelopmcnt in the future. Thoie was a conlinnity distinctly rccog- 
iibed, in this education covering several exi.stence.s. But, the coii- 
tiunity was one at last dotermintd by tlso peifcction of the Saint. 
On the other hand, a snccc-ssiou of the 'J’alhagatas was accepted to 
keep up the continuity of the perfect founder, thongli nece.s.--arily 
ivilheut any further development in his wisdom or character. 

2. Wo arc told also that when the Lord suffered himself, as 
Cliimdraprahha, to bo decapitated at the instance of Iii.s great 
enemy Devadatta, he was au.\ion.s not only for Bo<llii knowledge — 
"acipiiring which, one may control the uncontrollable, restrain 
the unrest rainahle, redeem the condemned, and quench the un- 
qnenchahlc” — hut ho dc.siicd his remains to he preserved in a 
chiiitya (tomb, monmneiit. See.) In other words, we sec that 
the Buddhist conception of the Tathagata had not only formed 
a perfect model from mundane element.^ hut had coupled with 
it an element of a quite incongruous kind, vi:., a solicitude entirely 
iuconsistent with the character of Nirvana, or perfection, such as 
'vould he acceptable to tbo Indian mind, wlndlier Buddbist or Hindu, 
One who was conceived to be constantly looking forward to final 
tleliverancc, and with whom the highest amhitiou was a state of 
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perfect unconcern with the affairs of the worltl, even such a one, 
we see, was giving specific directions about the keeping of Ids 
relics after death ; even sucli one was solicitous about a chailya, 
of which the rational significance cotdd only be to furnish a 
solemn remembrancer of ids holy teachings, certainly a most 
valuable instrument of man’s moral education and activity. 

That the doctrine of transmigration was actually rcsortol to as an 
instrument of education, would also appear from the story of a whale 
which, more sensible than that of Jonah, not only vomited oat 
certain Huddhist merchants in the situation of the Hebrew Propliet, 
but, struck by their miraculous deliverance, thenceforth ceased to 
be a carnivorous animal, and died for want of proper food.” And 
then the whale’s putrid carcass was thrown on the sea-shore 
“ where the bones formed a hill of no. small height.” Meantime 
the penitent whale was born again, and in the family of a 
Brahman. But even as a babe, and despite his subsequent conversion 
to Buddhism, he could not get quite lid of the taint of heredity. 
His whale-like voracity .survived his cetacean existence, ami 
rendered him, both as child and man, a veiitablo pest of society. 
Eventually the Lord came to his help. And here at last we find 
the rationale of what would otherwise have been a mere nuiwiy 
tale. The Lord “took him to the above mentioned bone-hill niid 
reminded him of his doings in his previous o.xistence which exerted 
in his mind a feeling of resignation. He obtained Arhatship 
from Loid Buddha.” — {Do. pp. 71-72.) 

3. I cannot venture to assert that the genesis of the Tantiio or 
Sivite symbols, is to be found in the logic of the Huddhist clmilvn. 
But certain it is, that the originator of the conception of Bodhi-kmlw- 
Icdgc, attempted to break through the sanctity and continuity of the 
Vedic ward (Veda is knowledge, and knowledge embalmed in sacrod 
and unbeginning words), and that this primiiivo revolution, whilst 
violating the ties of caste, naturally led to the formation of the 
Buddhist congregation called ^ (Sangha). These two first priii- i 
ciples, Buddka (knowledge) and Sanyha, seem, however, to h.nvo I 
early proved insufficient. And the exigencies of piopagating Bodhi- 
knowledgo, in and around the now organization, must have siigge.stcd 
the third piinciplo Dhavtna (religious feelings,) which then went to 
form the Buddhist Triad. More knowledgeisafteralla feeble influ- 
ence as compared with feeling.s, whether good or bad. So that feeling 
could not fail to be early recognised as an indispensable instminent 
with a view to perfect the mind and gratify the heart. And then, not 
only did these abstract conceptions crystallize into definite ini.agvs, 
like those of the abstract Triad, knowledge, society and religious 
feeling, but material representations of such images, as well .symbols 
of a more pronounced character, to help meditation, were also called 
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into requisition. These syiiibols, often mistaken for fetiches or images 
of divine beings, are after all a Vi.ltiable help to the mind. They 
ought at least to recall by tlieir very siglit, long trains of definite 
ideas, which would be the natural antecedents of appropriate feel- 
ings and consequent activity. In any case, subjectivism of this 
kind should least deserve to be scorned or condemned as objective, 
useless, and stupid, or as vicious idolatry, in an ago remarkable alike 


views of historic development. 

4. We have thus fur our data certain felt wanis of quite a de- 
finite character. First of all, tlie congregation of Buddhists, whose 
sizn and condition would naturally suggest the inquiry, how know- 
ledge of an admitted!}^ most abstract kind was to be instilled into the 
minds of people taken indiscriminately from all castes of the pri- 
mitive Jlindu Society. Then there Avas the subjective construction 
termed DJtavma (religious feeling). In other words, a spiritual con- 
dition of the human being, Avas invoked, evidently Avith a view to 
supplement the comparativedy barren dogmas about Buddha and 
Sangha. Finally we know that mtiemonic instruments — to wit the 
Tiiad, — were hud hold of both as ideas and images in furtherance 
of the same propagandist movement. But an clement suggesting 
grov'lh was still sadly Avauted ; and this must have have been felt 
all liie moie keenly Avlien the opposing ortliodox school of Brahmans 
naturally plumed themselves upon having taken generations to 
cultivate their Vedic knowledge. n(*nce, I suppose, it Avould 
not be surprising if the then Avidely prevalent doctrine of 
transmigiation had been utilized to suggest a way of perfecting 
Jjodhi — i. c., the iieAv substitute for Ved’rc — knowledge. And 
evKleuce "has been adduced to show liow the perfection of the 
Tat hagai a was made a matter of giadual evolution upon the basis 
of the |)revailing notions of cosmology. 

5. The extract given in the foot-note, from the Bhagabad 
Gita, Avill probably also yield a link between the Buddhist and 
Himlu conceptions of the perfect man, the Tatliagata, and the 
Avatar^ Tlie Vishnuvite conception has, however, a moie theo- 
logical character, and evinces no traces of the gradual dcveloj)ment 

* I’he Jloly One spoke : ‘1 delivered tins iiu jKai^liable cloctriin* of Yoga 
Vivaswat. VivaswaL declared it to Mann, Mann told it to Ikshwaku. 
Buis tlie Ibijarshis learut it, handed down from one to another. During 
considerable peiiod of time tins doctrine has been lost in the world, 
b liarasser of the foes, I have now explained to thoo this same ancient 
tloctiine, (as I considered) that thou werb both my worshipper’aud my 
friend. For this mystery is very important ’ 

Aijuna spoke : Thy birth was posterior, that of Vivaswat anterior. 
fh>w shall I comprehend this (that thou eayest) “ 1 was the first to 
it J 
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characterising human existence. Consequently the doctrine of 
Transmigration here loses an important significance and helps only 
to establish a continuity in the one eternal and perfect, but concrete 
and human instructor. Thus it would scenu that the human 
conception of the Tathagata has been subj(‘cted to a process of exci- 
sion in order to furnisli forth the conception of the Avatar, and 
must, as such, bo held as the more primitive of the two, whatever 
may have been its actual histoiy or may yet bo the result of die 
present researclics in Indian chronology of doubtful value. 

ur. 

Transmiijration ia relation to Yog. 

1 . The doctrine of Tiansmigralion, thus vi(y»ve(l in connection 
with liuddliism, may possiiily fuiuisli another key to the history 
of the Hindu mind. It is generally accepted that the founder 
of Buddhism, on lonouncing his worldly career, took for a time 
to the practice of Yog inystciies, and then left them olf iu order 
to spread the gosped of his subsequent inspiration — tlie teaels 
of the Buddlust ndieion. i^ow iho my^teiies of Yog are 
supposed to have emanated from Siva ; Siva is known hy 
the significant name <»f Yajnari, i, c., the enemy of Yag, and 
YA.g ag/dn is unmistakably suggestiv(‘of Vodic rites. In other wonls, 
Yog is to be n'gaidrd as antagonistic to Vedic worsliip and anti ce- 
dent to Buddhist revolution, 

Tims the substitution of Bodlii knowledge in place of Vedic 
kao\\le<lge appears to have l^een pn ceiled by a similar attempt to 
substitute Yog in the place of tluj probably effete Y^ag, The Y:ig 
rites arc usually rendered into Hngli.^h by the cxpies.^ion biirnt- 
otfeiings ; they weie obviously connectiMl with b’eticliistic wor- 
ship of tiro, and were snpp«/scd to yield such tangible bless- 
ings as rain, wealth, cliildien, success, and so forth, by the incio 
Utterance of the unb(‘ginning, miiacle-inaking words of the 
Vedas. 

2. It would also seem that Yag or Vedic worship retained it's 
fullest influonce only till the origin ami devtdopment of the vaiioirs 

The Holy One spoke: ‘1 aiul thou, O Aijuna,’ have passed tliroin^li j 
many tran-migintions, I know all these. '1 lioii do.-^t not know thcii'i ^ 
O harasser of thy foes! Kven though I am imboru, of changeless 
and the lord also of all which exist, yet, piesiding over nature (Pralmti/ 
which is mine, 1 am hoiii by my own mystic power (md} Fur wlaie 
ever there is a relaxationi of duty, O sou of bharat ! and an iuciw® 
of impiety, I then reproduce myself for the jirotoction of tlie good, ‘‘utl 
the dosti notion of evil-doers, i am produced in every age for the piU'po>^ 
of establishing duty. He who truly comprehends my divine biitli 
action, does not undergo regeneration when he (paits the body, but 
to me, Arjuua \ -Thomson's Bhogabnd pp. 29-30, | 
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schools of Hindu philosopliy. In otlier words, the progress of the 
Hindu mind, as evidenced hy these schools of philosophyj helped, and 
very naturally too, to displace the priin'tivf fotichism of the Vodic 
times, which then ceased to be a i. /in^ faith. We know that 
the atheistic Sankhya School explained the origin of the 
world upon a dualistic basis, signifying an inert and active 
agency, or permanence and change, rather than male and fe- 
male. We know, too, that the dogma of Indian Logic, tliat 

cause is uniform antecedence, 

cifectuatiori in any other manner being absent — so suprising- 
ly in accord with the modern doctrine about relations between 
phenomena' — was no recent discovery of the Hindu mind. Thus it 
would be no great wonder, if, when these ideas were evolved, the 
sanctity and influence of the Vedas and Vedic rites should have 
naturally faded away from the Hindu mind, 

3. But what had they tlien to occupy their minds with instead ? 
The answer offered to this in the following paiagraphs, neces- 
sarily with a large measure of conjecture, is biielly this : — a 
mystical knowledge called yog, which luid the semblance of 
science, and, which if it did not originate, at all events, largely 
fostered, the doctrine of transmigration, and served in that regard 
the same purpose that modern science does to the doctrine of the 
solidarity and continuity of mankind. 

At the time we are speaking of, algebra, geometry and 
astronomy had made considerable progress. But the time 
for mechanics had not come yet, and pliysics, chemistry, phy- 
siology and medicine could not pass the empiric stage. I owe 
it to a venerable friend to suggest that the Yog exercises were 
essentially an attempt to biing under voluntary control the 
involuntary functions of the body. And it is well known 
that with this essentially human instrument tiiey sought to 
attain more than (lie eaily Vedic rites had ever promised. The 
I’epresentativc of Yog — the ascetic Siva — was the enemy of 
Vodic rites, and this conception obviously connects an anti-thco- 
logical evolution with maids normal ambiiiou to overmaster 
the forces of nature. But wliat is now, ami to the modern world, 
the only means to this end — viz,, development of objective 
science, was then completely inaccessible. And thus it seems 
pninitive unbelief attempted, by means of Yog, to cut tlio 
Verdian knot. The enemy of theologism was in this case intensely 
Jljetaphysical, but the armour put on bore an unmistakeable resein- 
hlauce to the positivism of tiuo science. 

In these days of Theosophic ardour, when the Hindu mind is 
uuuatuially tickled by genuine or make-believe admiration tor 

35 
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Yog, it would require a better knowledge of the physical sciences 
than 1 possess^ to proclaim, with my betters, the absurdity of the 
occult sciences. But if the Nineteenth Century can tolerate, 
before the light of science, aught that savors of occultism, it 
Ciuuiot certainly be too much out of the way to claim for Yog 
a place in the liistory of scientific progress at a time wliich preceded 
the evolution of Buddhism itself. The perfect master of Yog, it is 

S aintained, could do all that science ever hopes to attain and many 
lings more. And this he could do, not by the help of Divine 
aid, nor even by the ultra-human agency of such imaginary beings 
us Pisaclics, Yak.shas, or Gandharvas, but by the self-directed 
energy of the Yogi to biing under voluntary control the in- 
voluntary functions of the human organism. Again, the processes 
of Yog, liowever deserving to be withdrawn, like nitro-glycerine' 
and similar explosive compounds, from general access, are fully 
believed to be governed by nothing sliort of invariable laws. 
And thus, too, the Yogi may be classed with the ordinary votaries 
of physiological science. Nowit was a part of the teaching of 
tins occult science that the spirit of man might by Yog leave his 
own body to occupy that of another. 

4. Let us suppose that, for some reason or other, the doctrine of 
Iransmigration had so strong a hold upon the early Hindu society 
that it survived even the belief in a god-head, and it wouM 
not be hard to conceive how the primitive scientist still revelled 
in vagaries about the disembodied spirit The Vedic longings 
for incieased longevity had not vanished with the faith in tlio 
eflScacy of Vedic rites. Siva was significantly called the conquer- 
or of Death. A Hindu Kaviiaj’ (professor of medicine under the 
native sy.<t‘un), guiltless of any predilection for European science, 
once freely admitted to me that the predictions of Hindu astrology 
could not he consi.'itently accepted by his fraternity, who professed to 
resist fiite and the lavages of death, and then, by way of showing 
more clearly the futility of astrology, he referred to Yog, which he 
said was a power even higher than that of medicine. 

When the study of science had not advanced far enougli le 
restrict itself entirely to phenumena and give up all speculatioii 
about the Noumenn, and when yet, by a happy guess, men hau 
attained tliat grandest of all inductions, the one about invaii- 
ability of relation between antecedences and sequences, 
not after all, too great an aberration of the primitive Hiiahi | 
intellect, to apply the principle to entities like the diseinbofiit'^ 
bpirits. And when once tliis positive principle was associat^^ 
with such metaphysical entities, the whole host of primitive belie s 

• By name Ananda Chandra Sen, inhabitant of Konra, Sub-division, Sat 
khira. 1 
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however incoherent as hetweeu tliemselves, or inconsistent with 
the results of modern research, naturally laid themselves open 
to systematization, such as we have had in our litcratuie and reli- 
gious convictions. The doctiiue of Comte, that the sciences can 
be best systematized with the help of subjective assumptions, 
has yet to fight out its way thiough the fatalism which undeilies 
the current faith in the universality of spontaneous evolution. 
I3ut the history of the liindu mind clearly proves what a stable 
system of belief can be constructed fiom merely metaphysical ideas, 
but upon a harmonious iclation between the objective and tho 
subjective. 

5. Be that as it may, we are now able to see how the doctrine of 
tiansmigration, if it survived Vcdic theologism, iniglu subserve a 
metaphysical belief in imaginary beings, lead to a vigorous prose- 
cution of the occult sciences, and even establish a more or less 
perfect system of ethics, though history, and the universal brotlier- 
bood which results from language and commercial intercourse, 
were entirely wanting. And all this, 1 sliould like to account for, 
by showing how transmigration furnished the important teaching 
ill respect of solidarity and continuity which is now derived fioni 
sociology and other sciences. 

IV 


Sraddha and Communal Life. 

A. further step in the study of the past would disclose 
tliat tlie primitive Fire worship of the Hindus prevailed 
side by side with considerable progress in industry and the 
abnormal solidarity of our early communal life. The family 
organism )vas somehow or other enlarged to inordinate dimeubiuns, 
so that the loss or accession of individual units failed to receive 


tlie attention due to such events. The son quietly took the place 
ol the father, and the brother that of the brother. Possibly also, 
tbedaug^iter had not then, as now, to be east out, nor the wile taken 
from beyond the limits of the family, or rather gens. The woik of 
tillage and pasturage went on uniformly and regardless of domestic 
occuirenccs. In such societies tho Pitris (ancestors) became not 
^luiaturally some of the most important objects of worship. But 
requirements of industry, of functions of proprietorship, and of 
sate inheritance, seem to have suggested tho fiction — the soul is 


Wn again in the.son ” (^t^l 0; as it must 

Wvebeen, by the positive evidence of maternity and the no less 
^amlstakable effects of heredity. And after tlie ancestral rites hud 
^»ce got mixed with Vedic ceremonies, even Siva, the arch-enemy of 
yag, would fail to oust the faith in the existence of spirits which, on 
one hand, were supposed to i>ass into their heirs, and on tlie 
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other, to gather around the Sraddha entertain men ts prepared 
for them from time to time. 

Thus it would seem that a rapid progress of industry, which was 
probably due to climatic causes, became adapted to rather untoward 
social conditions, primitive communal life ; an extra- 

orciinary hankering for systematization mixed up the worship of fire 
with that of ancestral spirits, and suggested the progress of tliesc 
spirits from generation to generation. Piimitive science, in the form 
of Yog, failed to uproot the belief in imaginary beings, though it 
openly rebelled against the sovereignty of the Most High. Nay, 
the crude conceptions of Yog, it seems, improved upon the existing 
preternatural beliefs and gave currency to still more marvtdlons sto- 
ries and ])retensions. Buddbisni arose, and lejected the (juestionable 
morality of Yog, but it could not throw over the doctrine of trans- 
migration. On the contrary, it seems to have utilized that doctrine 
for educational pnrpost's. And thisle<l to a spirit of ant!n*oproinor- 
phism, both Buddhist and Hindu, which was subsequently employed 
to replace atheism by pantheism, and also to transform or con- 
struct a worship of cosmic forces furnishing the most elaborate 
cultiis ever beard of. All along, however, the positive spiiit in- 
volved in a sound doctiine of causation lias woiked u])on tlie 
Hindu mind, in wliicli a ‘‘ theological tinnpei anient,'^ lather than the 
genuine primitive feeling which goes by that name, is associated 
with a confused belief in metaphysical existences and untenable 
physical laws. 

Is it desirable that this long evolution must now cease for ever, 
because we are enabled to eaUiblish our ethics and even onr 
worship iq^on the cosmology and sociology of Europe? And shall 
it he impossible to connect our ethics, such as wo find it handed 
down to us, logically with European progress, and historically with 
Indian antecedents ? 


JOOENDUA CUANDiU GuOSlf. 



Aht. V.— ENGLISH SPELLING AND THE SPELLING- 

KEFOIUI. 

{Independent Section.) 

S INCE the opening of Dr. Duff’s five pupil schools in 1830» 
liigher educatiou in India has been steadily advancing. Its 
liiNiory is instructive and intorostirjg from various points of view, 
{Uid it lias not yet arrived at a period of still waters. One of the 
points now attracting attention is the improvement of our element- 
ary and lower schools. In the code of education drafted last year 
by the Education Committee, a decided advance is made in the 
direction of science. It is proposed that in elementary (or primary) 
schools instruction should he given in form and colour, the uses 
of plants and animals, and the properties of air and water. Every 
t('aclier knows how much such instruction is needed. Even our 
Entrance candidates are wofnlly ignorant of these matters. To 
them lever and pulley are, as a rule, unknown : barometer and 
(jravitation are only terms in Blandford’s Physical Geography ; and 
lii;lit and heat have no more meaning for them than for their 
domestics. These subjects arc now laid down for the middle 
schools, and botany and drawing are in addition recommended as 
optional subjects. 

Now the question must arise in the minds of thinking men whe- 
ther time can bo found for all this work. The standards of tlie 
code, ranging up to tlie Entrance Course, correspond pretty nearly, 
as far as the elementary subjects go, witli the classes iu the chief 
schools of the day. It is clear enougli, then, tliat the present 
^voik of these schools is ample for the tiuie at their command. 
Doubtless good inanagcment could find time for a little extra work ; 
hut in this case simple economy cannot do much. There is one of 
the eletnentary subjects on which a deal of valuable time is 
A^’asted, and that is — English, This is the most necessary and 
luost difficult subject we have to teach, and we do not think 
^‘uough attention is paid to it. It may seem a paradox to say that 
thiiG is wasted on it, and yet enough attention is not paid to it. 
Die explanation is simple. In the elementary schools, it takes up too 
niucU time ; in the middle schools it has not enough attention. In 
these papers we will sliow that reason and experiment teach us 
that a great reduction can be made in the time and energy spent 
teaching English. Assuming the number of working hours in 
^ week to bo twenty-five, it may fairly be said tluit thirteen are 
spent on English In elementary schools. Yet our children pass 
^’itli a bad grounding to the middle school, where other subjects 
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cramp the study of English into, let us say, eight hours a week, 
and at the end of a course of seven years the result is bad compo- 
sition, a poor vocabulary, little or no etymology, and uninteUi* 
gible reading. 

The cause of this unsatisfactory state of things is to be found in 
the present method of spelling English. If English spelling were 
phonetic, no more than eight hours a week would be required in 
the elementary school, for a thoroughly good grounding in the 
course of three years, and no more than five hours a week would 
be needed in the middle school to build on that foundation a 
nobler and sounder knowledge of the language than can now bo 
done with eight hours' work. The time thus saved could be de- 
voted to the subjocls recommended in the code, with, perhaps, the 
addition of shorthand in the upper forms of middle schools. 

The utter absurdity of English spelling has been shown by the 
leading philologists of the day, and yet how high a place among 
accomplishments is given to a knowledge of its eccentricities. It 
is the bug-bear that attends us fiom the nursery to the grave. 
As soon as the child speaks afew words distinctly, hebegins his sliaro 
of labour in the world by learning to spell. Passing from liis 
mother’s knee to the school form, he finds that spelling is still the 
most impoitant work demanded of him. A little later, spelling has 
no rival as a plague, with the doubtful exception of the weights 
and measures. By aud bye, the youth finds that there are many 
other branches of knowledge that he is to work at, and so nuicli 
attention is not given to his spelling lessons. Tliis he feels to be 
a relief, and yet, to liis utter bewilderment, no private letter, no 
class exercise, no examination paper meets favour unless it shows 
Buch a familiarity with the received spelling as he certainly 
not acquire at the ‘‘ Infant School. And, then, when the youth 
becomes a man, and is called upon to earn his own livelihood, ho 
sees that the spell of spelling must last ‘ till the spell of life is 
broken.’ 

That English spelling is really difficult to learn will easily he seen. 
The very alphabet, as hoys in some of our elementary schools al- 
ready learn from l3r. Morris, is imperfect and redundant. I'his is 
the root of the evil, hut it is not the whole evil. 
perfect and redundant alphabets can be and have been used 
consistently; but the application of the English alphabet is 
so whimsical that, as Mr. Ellis says, “ no Englishman can tell with 
certainty how to pronounce any word which he has only seen writ- 
ten, and has not heard spoken, and no Englishman can tell 
with certainty how to spell any word which he has only heard spo* 
ken and has never seen written. ” There are, again, some languages 
which profess to retain in the forms of words an indication 
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their origin, such as the Dutch and the Hindustani. But 
there is scarcely a language in which the derivations of words 
are so hopelessly obscured as in English. Th(3 great majo- 
rity of present English spellings date no further back than 
the sixteenth century. English spelling, in short, is neither ety- 
mological nor historical, neither phonetic nor consistent ; it 
is ‘‘ corrupt, effete, and utterly irrational.*’ This slate of things 
causes a great waste of time ; it is an obstacle to popular 
education and a hindrance to advancement. Something there- 
fore must l>e done ; English spelling must be reformed so as 
to present a tolerably good picture of English speech. 

English spelling must be reformed. To most readers in India 
this statement seems surprisingly strange. We are told, that we are 
merely dogmatising, that there is no reason for our views, that a re- 
form of English sj:>elling is seriously to bo objected to. Let us there- 
fore hear wljat can be said against a spelling-reform, and if we 
answer the objections we shall have gained our point. This shall 
be the main purpose of the present article, and in a second, we ^Yill• 
mention some further reasons for the reform. Spelling-reform is 
as old as spelling itself, and the arguments that will most readily 
occur to our readers have all been advanced before. There is at 
present a considerable spelling-reform, partly in England, and partly 
in America. The subject has been atti acting great notice, and ia 
making japid progress in public favour. Jt is a strange fact, how- 
ever, that although every otlier reform proposed in Europe is wide- 
ly reported in India, this impoitant one is liai<lly mentioned. We 
hope to be able to show that a reform is necessary, practicable, 
pending, of which most Indian readers and students know little or 
nothing. " 

The first important objection to a .spelling-reform is tlio cottser^ 
Vatice objection. This is the most natuial of all. There is, deep- 
f^eated in the iiuman heart, a general disinclination to part with 
v\’bat hJls long been. But this feeling should not be carried to an 
extreme. While taking care that we do not let ourselves he toss- 
ed about by every breeze that blows, we ought to consider tho- 
roughly all proposed schemes of reform to see if there be any real 
advantage to be gained by change. No man should be allowed te 
on any matter, as Archbishop Trench does on this of spelling, 
that ‘^custom h law here for better and for woise. This is tanta- 
inount to saying that what is bad must continue iu use sim- 
ply because it is now in use. It is, however, a noteworthy fact 
l-bat most changes that have had the welfare of mankind for their 
^^ect, liave been adopted at last, though laughed at and attacked 
'vlien proposed. In the words of AJax Mtillcr, The Innate le- 
gard for truth and reason, however dormant or timid at times, lias 
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always proved irresistible in the end, enabling men to part with 
all they hold most dear and sacred, wliether corn-laws, or Stuart 
dynasties, or Papal legates, or heatlieii idols. Nations have before 
BOW changed their numerical figures, their letters, their chrono- 
logy, their weights and measures.'' But this is not all. The de- 
fenders of conservative spelling forget tliat the subject of spelling- 
reform must come up, some time or other, in the history of every 
written language. Spoken language mmt vary ; changes mmi 
take place, Of course, there are men who meet every argumt ut 
with a flat denial. Thus in the Educational Blue-Bo(»k for 188U 
82, Mr. Brodie, the Inspector of Schools for the district of Wor- 
cester, says, that pronunciation has altered very little since tlio 
days of Shakespeare.’' Very different is the idea of the learned 
writer of the article on the alphaliet in the Encj^Iopmdia Britanni- 
ca/' when he says that “if Shakespeare could now stand on our stage, 
he would seem to speak to us in an unknown tongue.” We need say 
no more on this remark of the last professed champion of settled 
spelling than that the great champions of the past Bacon, Alford, 
and Trench, acknowledge that pronunciation must change, and that 
it is continually changing.* The argument of Bacon and Trench 
here is that if we alter our spelling to suit pronunciation now, 
we shall have to do so again and again as pronunciation keeps 
changing. This argument is based on a wrong hypothesis. It 
takes for granted that a word is something that is written, and that 
spoken language is only of secondary value. Tliis opinion is very 
largely held in India; but the case really stands the other way. 
Language is essentially spoken, and written language is to be va- 
lued only ill as far as it gives us a faithful representation of spok- 
en language. This is the foundation of philology and phonetics. 
If, therefore, the pronunciation of any word change after a phone- 
tic notation lias been adopted, the form of that particular word 
should undergo a further modification. We find the following .sen- 
tences in Chamber’s Encycloptedia. The San.scrit language fur- 
nishes the moat convincing proof of the originally phonetic ehn- 
racter of alphabetic writing, for not only were the words written 
exactly as they w’^ere sounded, but every change which a word 


* We speak of 'French as a past it isnnfair to Dr. Trench Iniiiself, 
champion, because his views are anti- then stood so well in the front of 
quated. The great philological lights philology, and we may be peifiotiy 
of the present day are all in favour of sure that, if leisuro had been 
a spelling-reform. See what Dr. him to keep pace with the 
Murray says : “ It ia not only pitiful of scienco, ho would now have 
to see the expressions of Archbishop second to no one as a Bpelling^ re* 
Trench quoted against the rational former. 
reconstruction of our spelling, but 
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miJerwent was consistently indicated by a change in the writing. 
Notwithstanding this fact, there is no langiiago in which the ety- 
mological and grannnaticul relations of words arc more clearly 
exhibited or more easily traced than in Sanscrit/' It is also 
a well known fact that in phonetically represented languages 
pronunciation changes much more slowly than in those that have 
a capiicious notation like the English, and this has been abund- 
antly proved by students of Italian and Spanish. On the other 
hand, if a capricious .spelling i.s considered unchangeable while the 
pronunciation goes on changing, the time must come when the 
spelling and proninijjiation will bear no resemblance to each other. 
This lia.s already taken place in Thibet and China. The Chinese 
written language i.s composed of .several thousand word-signs in- 
.stcad of letters^ and there aie thus 1,100 ways of repre.senting the 
simple vowel sound of From Dr. Tylor we learn that the 
Thibetans obtained their alphabet from the Sanscrit, and yet the 
word spelt s-g^r^o-l-m-a (according to iioman letters) is pronounced 
dolmay and tlio name of tiie province of which La.ssa is the capi- 
tal is sounded oo, but spelt There is deep wisdom in 

bacon’s remaik. ^'Time is the great innovator, and if time of 
course alters things to the worse and v/isdom and counsel shall not 
alter them to the better, what sholl the end be?” 

We will now goon to speak of some of the spelling-reforms of 
the past, with a view to sliow that the subject is by no means the 
crotchet of a few, that it i.s, indeed, a.s wo said, inevitable in a 
written tongue. When the Groek.s of old borrowed the al- 
])lial)et from the Plnenioians, they did not take it as they 
iound it, b^it made several alterations in the forms and uses of 
tlie letters, and even added to tlieir number. They traced their 
characters from loft to right, and employed as vowels what 
hel’ore were only breatliing.s. As time went on, and education 
•'^proad, • the alphabet uucWrwent continual clianges, and in 
C, 403, the Athenians ollicially altered their spelling. Tlie 
R^>mans adapted the Greek alphabet to their language ; but 
*liey abandoned the signillcant names of the letters, wliicli the 
bivek.s had taken over from the PluDnicians, and named each 
letter according to the nature ami quantity of its sound. 'J’he 
^ber they used least was the Greek /vappa^ c representing 
/^di the sound of that letter and the hnrd sound of g. This 
perfection is said to have been remedied by the keeper of the 
irst writing school in Rome, about B. C. 230. A separate 
^ Jaracter was introduced for g, and c was kept for the sound 
^ The only other glaring imperfection in the Roman 

Ti wa.s the use of v as both a vowel and a consonant, 

Emperor Claudius proposed to adopt a turned / for the 
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consonant sound ; but this and a few other attempts of the Em- 
pcrors were unsuccessful. Yet the Romun notation was to a great 
extent phonetic, and the spelling followed the pronunciation. 
Professor Max Mlillcr says, when the copies of books could 
easily be counted, and wlien the norma scribendi was in the 
hands of a few persons, the difficulty of adapting the writing 
to the ever varying pronunciation of the language was com- 
paratively small. The small minority of people who were al)le 
to read and write pleased themselves as best they could, and hy 
timely concessions prevented a complete estrangement between 
the written and the spoken language” The^ phonetic notation 
of the Komnns lives, with hut sliglit change, in the modem 
Italian, which is therefore justly considered one of tlie easiest 
Inngnngos to learn. The language of {Spain, composed as it is of 
various elements, had originally a most corrupt and confused spelling. 
The labours of Lehrixa and Aleman in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries did much to reduce it to older. The Academy 


then took up the work, and hy repeated efforts at last succeeded, 
fit the beginning of the present century, in bringing about so 
thorongh a rcfoim tlsat tlie pronunciation of any word is now 
immediatelj' known to one who is acquainted with the phonetic 
values of the letters. (/SVe Ticknor’s “ Spauisli Literature, 
part II T.) In French, which is mainly derived from Latin, the 
written and spoken langunges are very dissimilar ; hut the old 
idea of consistency is still distinctly traceable, in the use of 
digraphs and comhinations of letters, as wcdl as in that of single 
characters; and tlic employment of accents is an additional 
help. Yet see what Mr. Pagliardini says: may just call 

Toiir attentii.n to the fact that so far from a reform of spelling 
being repulsive to the feelings of philologists and great writers 
in France, such men as Funelon, Lahruybro, Lornardin do Saint 
Pierre, Voltaire, Rousseau, Charles Noifier, Firmin Didot, tin) 
Philological S(^cicty of Paris, and a host of othcis were lavoui- 
uhlc to phonetic spelling for the French language.” In German} i 
where the spelling never deviated much from the phoneh<^ 
standard, there is a strong .spelling-reform movement. I'® 
Kolvische Zcihivg a very influential paper, following I 
example of Schleicher, has dropped all silent letters, and advocato?? 
the adoption of the Roman character. Prussia, Austria, Ifavan^v 
and Wurtemhetg have now an official spelling, and the Piussiau 
minister of education puhlished a couple of years ago the Govern 
inent rules on orthograpliy, to ho introduced into all Governnren 
and military schools. Most of tlie great political papers 
adopted this spelling. There are also said to be 
phonetic systems by Professors Rammer and Sanders. I ^ i 
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reform of Spelliug iu Holland was au accomplished fact a 
hundred years ago. The spelling, however, is not entirely pho- 
netic, though very largely so ; in some instances an etymological 
spelling has been [)iefened. In England there iiave been scveial 
attempts at spelling-reform of more or less merit. The first 
gieat spelling reformer was the author of tlie UvinuluDi, in tho 
twelfth or early part of the thirteenth century. He adopted 
a consistent repreaeiitation of the sounds of his own dialect, and 
(lied to introduce a uiiirorm s3ftLem of orthography, Oji this 
account his woikis said by Dr. Morris to bo a mine of philological 
wealth.” In the sixteenth century the groat scholars, Sir Joliu 
(Jlieko and Sir Thomas Smith, the latter Secretary of Siate to 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth, were in favour of a phonetic rcfuria 
of spelling. There were also Thomas Chureliyardc and the great 
hclioolmaster Alexander Gil. In lo 6 !) a writer, named Johu 
Halt, published a book printed plioneticall}^ and recominendiiig 
a reform of English spelling. In lire following century, Dr. 
Jolin Wilkins, tiie elo([uent and scientific Eishop of Chester, 
aigued strongly for a reform, and it rctpiiies no Macau!ay^s school- 
boy to discover that Milton, who had studied under Gil at St. 
faul’s school, ill many eases, piefcrred a phonetic to a stereotyped 
bpciling. Eat, as Marsh justly rcmaiks, ^*all the old Englifc,li 
wi iters on orthography and pronunciation fail alike in tlio want 
of clear and desciiptive amdysis of sounds, and tiro illustratiou 
by comparison with the orthoepy of otiier languages more stable 
aiiil uniform in articulation.” And this was the Ciiuso of their 
failure in carrying a reform. The only way to eliect a refuim of 
spelling is to analyse carefully, and yet not too fastidiously, ilie 
Sounds of jthe language, and tliis is what is done by the best 
spelling-reformers of the present day. Among the reformers 
H tlie last century and tlie eaily p;w't of the present, the names 
of Ijonjamin Franklin and Noah \Vel).sier ayiH live to show that 
America •has not been behiiulhaml in this effort to east aside 
a pet abuse. Dr. Franklin was in favour of a strictly phoneiic 
*“>talion, and Dr. Webster, working in the time of Lowtii and 
^Valker, changed the spelling of hundreds of words on the 
I grounds of analogy and etymology. 

The next important objection to a phonetic spelling 
'^f^form is, that “the deiivatiuns of words, especially from forLigu 
l^^guages, are utterly defaced and extinguished,” or, as Tiench 
it, that it would obliterate those clear marks of birth 
parentage which words out of iiuiubi^r hear now upon 
flieir very fronts, or are ready upon a very slight interrogatiou 
declare to us,” Now it might and should l)0 considered 
^ sufficient answer to such an objection that it is not 
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the purpose of alphabetic writing to teach etynfiology. This 
answer acquires additional weight from the testimony of suck 
men as Professor Sayce and Mr. Ellis. Tiio former says, “ His- 
torical comparative philology is based on the assumption tliat 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, or any other of the ancient tongues 
were pronounced, roughly speaking, as we find them spelt, and it is 
upon this assumption that the laws of Ictler change and the whole 
framework of modern jdulology have been built. JMr. Ellis is 
even more explicit. “Those,"’ he says, “ who will beat the pains 
to examine any orifiinal laixjiutfje, such as the Sanskrit, the Plice- 
nician, the Arabic, the Gothic, ilui Russian, or the Cherokee, will 
at once perceive tliat the lunda mental idea which actuated their 
inventors, was, to create a set of symbols, sufliciently distinct in 
outline and easy of formation, which should correspond with the 
elementary sounds of any particular language, in such a way, that 
the sight of any combination of symbols should instantly re-call 
the correspondent combination of elementary sounds to one fami- 
liar with tlie language; and conversely, that the hearing of any 
combination of those elementary sounds which were considered in 
the invention of an alpliab(‘t, should instantly suggest to one who 
is familiar with its use, the correspondent combination of symbols. 
In other words, all original alphabets are essentially phonetic.” 
That alphabetic writing was originally phonetic the uphohlers of 
the present orthograjdiy cannot and do not deny. They seem to 
glory in the changes of the past, but sluidder at further change. 
In the actual using of words, moreover, whctlicr in speaking or 
writing, wo never stop to think of their derivation, and only eKCcp* 
tionally of tluir relation to the wonls of other languages. If wo 
know the correct meanings of the words we use and are sure that 
we use them iu a received sense, wm arc content. And then, again, 
the number of the students ef etymology is very small in propor- 
tion to the number of general readers and writers, for most lucu 
take etymology on trust. 

But the believer in etymological spelling is not to be so easily 
satisfied. And we will go on to show what we said above, that 
our present spelling is no^ etymological. There are hundreds of 
unetymological spellings in English, but time and space will aJ- j 
mit of our noticing only the typical words of two of the most im* | 
portant classes of sucli spellings, those that entirely fail to suggest 
their etymons, and those that are positively misleading as to their 
derivation. 

It is a strange fact that the majority of etymological objectoi^s 
among Indian students are but disciples of Archbishop TreiiA 
and feebly echo his plea that ‘in Eiiglish words a letter silent to 
the car is yet most eloquent to the eye, — the for instance, iu 
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reign, and impugn, telling as it does of dignor, regno, 
anci impugno ; even as tlie h in debt and doubt is not idle, 
but tells of debltiim and duhiuni/ All these words will be no- 
tieod in their proper place. Suffice it heie to say, that the g land- 
ed by Trench is not used sj^steniatically. If it is to appear in 
deign, why not in disdain ? if in reign, why not in rule and 
realm ? if in impugn, why not in poniard ? But it is even 
straiu^er than this to find Trench, after speaking up thus boldly 
for the existing spelling on etymological groumis, actually going on 
to prove, in the most conclusive way, that English spelling is hy no 
means etymological. Among the words he cites for examination are 
scent, ceiling, ell, and tliesc come under tlie first class of the words 
we will take up. Trench’s remarks on the first and last of these tell 
more against than for his purpose. In the earlier editions of 
* Paradise Lost, * and in the writings of that age, you will find scent, 
an odour, spelt sent. It was better so ; there is no other noun 
suhstaiitive with which it is in danger of being confounded ; while 
its lelation with sentio, with result, consent, and the like, is put 
out of sight by its novel spelling ; the intrusive c serving only’ to 
mislead. Ell gives us no clue to its own meaning ; but in eln, 
used in Holland’s translation of Camden, we recognise ulna at 
once."* The French sentir and tlie Anglo-Saxon cln are the direct 
etymons of these words. In ceiling tlie A ichhishop is deceived. 
The best authoiitics agree in the opinion that it is a dilTerent woid 
from sealing, and owes its origin to the French del, heaven, a 
canopy. Feather, measure, and treasure have no right to the 
a. The original Anglo-Saxon is and tvrecca are entirely disguised 
in the modern ice and wretch, Neivt and nickname have stolen 
an n j[rom the indefinite article, the original fonns being ewt 
and ekename, * while adder has lost an original n (Anglo-Saxon 
nceddre). The p/i in uephew is neither etymological nor 
phonetic; both the Old English and tlie French forms were 
neveu. It is only to tliose who arc acquainted wii h Hindustani 
that the derivation of sejioy through that language from the 
Persian sipnh, an army, is at all clear. Candidate and po/dfff 
have changed so much in meaning, that their descent from candi^ 
di/s and pontifex is liy no means evident. 

In treating of the words that mislead as to their origin, we will 
first deal with the extolled silent gr and b. It is said that the g 
in deign, reign, and impugn tells of dignor, regno, and impugno ; 
bnt the fact is that the g has crept into the Englisii Avoids, not 
because it appeared in tlie Latin, hut because it was retained in the 
old French forms from Avhich they were directly taken. But in 

* Anglo-Saxon ecdn, to add. to be similar in formation. 
aIius nickname and surname are seen 
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01(1 French, as also in modern Fi'encb, tlio g was preserved for 
a distinct ortlioepic purpose, and where no such purpose would be 
answered the letter was dropt, as in daintiCy desdein^ retile, realme. 
The ^ ortlioepic /;, * as we may style it, is seen in many Freucli 
words which luid no r/ at all in their Roman forms. Let the g 
in the English rp^gidar^ and regal tell of their imme- 

diate French etymons or of their ultimate Latin roots ; it has the 
best right to hold its place, and that is, it is sounded. In feign^ 
moreover, the silent consonant is worse than useless ; for the 
word comes, not directly from the Latin fingere^ but from the 
'FveiicU feindre. Tlio old English forms were fai/nea and feynen, 
and the middle English femen, and, as Max Muller says, “ It 
was a mere etymological feint to insert the g of the Latin 
jingo and the French feignant, Similar is the case of 
the words sovereign^ foreign^ debt and doubt. Sovereign 
and foreign have nothing to do with the French r^gne and the 
Latin regnuni. They come linally from tlio Latin super and form 
modified by the adjective termination anu^^. The old French 
words were soveram and forain^ and the middle English forms 
a< 3 tually had no but were simply soverain and foraine. Debt 
and doubt do not come directly from the Jjiitiri debitum^ and 
dabium, but from the old French detfe and douteVy and the 
words were first spelt detie and doitfe in Eiiglisli. A b was 
afterwards introduced into the old French words, but it has 
again been thrown out. In English the b is not found in these 
words till the sixteenth cerdury. As instances of words that 
easily tell their derivation, Trench mentions grogram^ v car- 
rants, bran-neiVy scrip (of paper), and fiontispiecGy and, these 
like all the rest, serve only to weaken his position, for grogvani 
( O. E. grosgrain) has no connection wih gram, nor p^gvig 
(Fr. pyg'^iudy from the Latin and (Look) witli pig, nor curnuits 
I L, corintlnis) with current, nor (A. S. brand, a 

burning,) with bran, nor scrip ( O. F. escript, from L. senbert) 
with sGra2y, uov ff ontispieee (O. Fr front ispiece, from Ij.froniem 
and sgneere) with piece. Bridegroom, again, is the Anglo-Saxon 
hTydgiinvi , the bride’s man, and drake is coinpouuded of end 
the old word for duck, and the masculine sufllx rake, Lanthorn 
was formed on the supposition that the word had some connection 
with because the sides of lanterns were originally made of 
horn. But the true derivation, I-iatin lanterna through fh^ 
French lanterne, is now well-known, and the form lanthorn 
has all but passed away. Pickaxe is unconnected with tlio 
middle English and old English pikois meaning a mattock and 
coming from the old French pigueVy to pierce. Stirrup is the 
Anglo-Saxon stigrap, a rope fur mounting. The strange form 
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/ arose from the mistaken notion that ms is an inflectiou 
of the old witan, to know. The real old form was an 

ail jeclive connected etymologically with mitan, bat used adver- 
bially in the sense of certiintij. Tiie middle English forms 
were y^vis and iwis, Isimjldsa is not a derivative of is (ice) 

and glees (glass), but a corruption of the old Dutch huzenblas^ 

from huyzen, a sturgeon, and bias, a bladder. Shame-faced 
is similar in formation to steadfast, having nothing to do with 
the Latin facies. It comes from the Anglo-Saxon dcaruxij 

modesty, and the suffix fasty fixed. The form sliamefastnesa 
appears in Tyndale's New Testamenty and shammfasst in tlie 
Orninhim. The spelling scissors reminds ns of the Latin scissus, 
passive paiticiple of seindere^ to split, and the meaning seems 
to endorse such a deiivation : but the middle Etiglish forms 
wore sisoares and cisoitrcs which point to the old French cisoirts 
shears, derived from the Latin cisuSy passive participle of 
CaiderGy to cut The etymological spcdling would be cisors, which 
would be consistent witli incisors and incision. Controller is 
bad etymological spelling, but comptroller is positively mis- 
leading, having been introduced under the mistaken idea that 
it is connected with the French compiCy whereas it comes from 
the old French countre-role^ a cross-register to check an original. 
The words islandy tongnCy iciclcy deuce, clerk y and disky we»ar a 
decidedly French appenranco ; but the first throe are genuine 
Teutonic words, and the last three wore taken directly from the 
Latin. The s in island, was inserted from the fancied connection 
of the word with the French isle; hut the spelling ilftnd was 
common in Shakespear^s time, and the Anglo-Saxon word was 
etdand^ov igland. Tongue is etymologically independent of langue 
and lingua, for tunge is the Anglo-Saxon, old English, and middle 
English form, while tang was by no means uncommon in middle 
English. The Anglo-Saxon isgiccl (icicle) was formed from the* 
word is and the diminutive termination gicel. Deuce is nothing 
hut the vocative case of the Latin DeuSy God, used as an inter- 
jection in France and England. Clerk and disk were introduced 
at the time of the mission of St. Augustine, under the forms clerc 
and disc from the Latin clericus and discus, Adventurey assault^ 
default, and victuals, on the other hand, seem to come directly 
from the Latin, but they owe their present forms to the pedantry 
rife at the revival of learning. The old forms of these words in 
English were aventurey assautCy defaut^ and vitailleSy which are 
plainly of French origin. Ithyme n.ud scythey again, are falsely 
Jiuggestive of Greek roots ; hut sitJie is the genuine Anglo-Saxon 
and old English spelling, while the form rhyme for rime (Teu- 
tonic rim, number) according to Skeat, cannot be found earlier 
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than 1550. Whole and could have been formed on the false 
analogy of luho and would; but the old forms were hole and 
eoude. In many English words a distinctly phonetic tendency can 
be seen in their departure from an etymological spelling, and 
first among these comes ant, which Trencli traces through five 
stages of its history. But on Trench’s etymological hypothesis 
the*^word should be pronounced as it now is pronounced, and yet 
spelt amt. The word comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
and all the old spellings preserve the m. But historienl spelling 
IS not now possible, and the n in the word <tnt, is neither ety- 
mological nor historical, but phonetic. Lord, lean, laugh, lot, 
loud^nut, and roof had their Anglo-Saxon etymons heginning 
with h, and nail and tail are all that now remain of the ancient 
noeg el awd tcegel Te^ise was sipolt tem 2 )s by Chancer and is un- 
doubtedly of French derivation. Savage is the Old irencli, 
salvage and the Latin silvaticus. An<l the common words each, 
which, and such have dropped an I, which they had in the Anglo- 
Saxon and old English.'*' Many amusing mistakes arc made 
about such common words as gibberish, tari)auling gin (spirit,) 
cousui-german, gherkin, grass-w\do\v, equerry. 

This section Avould be incomplete if we said nothing of the 
words ending in ouVy those beginning with ph ami ^n, and those 
containing the gh which was once a guttural, for it is about these 
words that etymological objectors are particularly furious now, 
thougb many of our readers doubtless know tliat Dean Alford, 
oppose such spellings as color aud labor adopted by the Amerienns, 
but few of them can be aware of the facts contained in the follow, 
ing extract from an article by Mr. E. Jones in the Schoolmaster, 
for October 1872. 

“ As an instance of the futility of his objection to phonetic 
spelling, we may refer to the letter of the late Dean Alford pub- 
lished in Good Words^ a few years ago. In spite of his great 
learning and ability, the Dean, like many other highly ediioatoJ 
Englishmen, was led away by this popular fallacy to write as follows : 
‘ I remark, as to spelling, on the trick now *so universal across 
the Atlantic, and becoming in some quarters commou with us 
in England, of leaving out the u in the termination writing 

lionorj favor, neighbor, savior, etc. Now the objection to this 
is not only that it makes very ugly words, totally unlike uuy 

thing in the English language before, but that it obliterates al 

trace of the derivation of the word. It is true, that honor auu 
favor are derived originally from Latin words spelt exactly the 


* This subject of past phonetic changes in English words will be more 
fully dwelt on in our second article. 
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aame, but it is also true, that we do uot get them direct from 
the Latin, but through the French forms which ended in cur" 

It was pointed out, however, to the learned Dean by some of 
the readers of Qood Words : (1.) As regards the ugliness of honor ^ 
favor, etc., without the it, and that there was nothing like it 
in the Englisli language before, that there are not less than 
three hundred words of this class, while there are only about 
thirty in all in which the u is ever written. (2) That as the 
French form for honor was spelt with two iCs (honneur), we 
ought, on etymological grounds, to spell the English word in the 
same way. (3; Tho French tcrininatiou being cwr, why should 
the English be oiir ? 

"‘The Dean at once saw his error, and as a man of ho?ior 
frankly and candidly admitted it, saying, tliat tlio spelling in 
'[uestioii was not guided at all by the derivation of words. In 
die same manner all similar objections will fall to the ground 
when brought to the test of facts, and this incident shows the 
imporiauce of taking nolhing upon trust, even from great men,'* 

Kington Oliphant says that the Avord honour was introduced into 
Fiiglish at the coiniuest, and that honure, the French form, had 
existed in Gaul for 1,100 years before, and then goes on to 
5ay, “ If we change it into honor, we pare down its history and 
wo lower it to tlie level of tlio many words that came in at the 
Rvforination.’' But is not honour itself sucl) a change of form 
.iiid paring down of liistory as honor would be? Tlie latter 
form has at least the plea oi primitive spelling; but Ao/iour 
IS neither French nor Latin ; it is a mere confusion of the two. 


fiiere are many words in English which once ended in our^ that 
liave (Irof)ped the u. As familiar instances wc may mention tutor ^ 
[n'ofessor, author, editor, doctor^ governor, euiperor, error, terror 
inferior, superior. There is also groat inconsistency in tho 
spellin^^ of derivatives from the words in question. Thus we 
l»avo aiscolouT but discoloration, labourer Imt laboratory and 
dnhorate, vapoury, but vaporous^ odourless but odorous And 
arc ocigabour and harbour of French origin ? 

With legard to tlie ph in Latin and Greek derivatives, it is 
that it helps us to trace tlie words to their originals, 
b re ^Ye ^yill quote the words of Max Muller. Because the 
‘kalians write fdosofo are they leas aware than tho English 
write philotosopher, and the French who write philo- 
fu'., that tliey have before them the Latin philolosophus 
^*^1 tho Greek philosophos ? If we write/in /a??.c?/, why not in 
if in frenzy and frantic, Avliy not in phrenology? 
" *'^»|guage which tolerates vial for phial need not shiver at 
^ ^^oferj' In the same Avay, it is no easier to trace to the 
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Latin and (keck phthisis, the modern English phthisic than 
the Italian tisico, the Spanish tisicci and the lizzie of Milton. 
Vi(cen is a mere corruption of fosen, and visicioii for 
eician is found in Tyndale’s Nev) Testament. Fisionomie and 
visionomie are the middle English forms of physiognomy. 
These words in pli are only the types of the class of words 
directly from Latin, which it is said with truth represent with 
great exactness their Latin spellings. But as wo have seen the 
resemblance of form is not needed to show the derivation, and 
we may further remark that it is just these words that will bo 
the least changed in any system of phonetic notation, for they 
are, as a rule, pronounced as they are spelt. The most important 
change in these words will be as regards the letter c. But it is 
well known that the I^atin c was pronounced as h is by us, and 
since the English c does not uniformly represent this sound, it 
should be replaced by k. When the Greeks of old adopted a 
Roman word or name in which c appeared, they substituted 
their kappa for it, and the English have already followed their 
example in the spelling of such words as convoke, provoke, 
embark, remarkable, embarkation. 

The k in such words as knave and know is defended by 
referring to the Anglo-Saxon cnafa and cnaivan. It is said 
besides, that the piosent spelling shows at once the relation 0/ 
knave to the German knahi^y and that tlie k in know is seen to 
be useful in forming compounds like acknovjledye. But if c 
is the letter in the root of the English word, why put k in its 
place? If the c became silent so long ago as the time of the 
Conquest, and cannot stand, it. had bettor go without a useless 
substitute. The (Germans write knahe with a not to show its re- 
lation to similaily deiivod words in other Teutonic languages, 
hut simply because the k is sounded. And such also is the 
exam])lo of the Homans, who, from the root gno, form nosco 
and cogvosco, notv : and ignoius, an<l from the root gna, nascor 
n.ru\ cognatusy the g where it is required by the sound and 

dropping it where it is not. 

And so also, we are told, that the gli in night should not he 
cast aside, because it was once pronounced and corresponds to 
the cli oi the Gorman narhf ; and here our answer is the same 
as witli reference to k in knave. And then, if we are to wiite 
gh in night because it was ouce sounded, should we not pr< serve 
the symbol of tlie guttural in laWy which comes from tlie 
Anglo-Saxon laga or lagjt, in kfunday from Siinna'ndicfj, m 
Friday from Frigedieg^ He (to rest) from licgan, lie (to utter 
falsehood) from trogan, elbow from ehd>oga, and a host of others? 
In ghost and aghast there is no reason whatever for the h, 
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tbe old forms were Qosi and and the h is not to be found 

in tlie Anglo-Saxon roots; while in sprightly there was no 
guttural sound at all, since the word comes from the French 
esprit and was spelt spritly and spritely till comparatively 
modern times. We will close this section with a quotation from 
Professor Skeat. “ It deserves to be stated that a great number 
of our words have been at various times re-spelled according 
to their supposed etymology, and that, in many cases, such re- 
spclling is utterly misleading. I wish to state that I have 
been for years three and more [now seven years] at work upon 
English etymology ; and that 1 have been much struck with 
the stupid way in which our spelling has been tampered with 
in order to suggest, encourage “and make the public swallow a 
false derivation.'^ 

Closely connected with the etymological are the historical and 
relational objections to a phonetic spelling-reform. It is said, 
for instance, that the words conscioice and sight cannot now be 
altered since their present spellings are as old as the wiitings of 
Chaucer. 13ut wa have already seen that there have been many 
changes of spelling since the days of Cluiucer. Some of these 
changes have been distinctly phonetic, wliile, on t’ne other hand, 
many words spelt phonetically by Chaucer have been tampered 
with by the pedantry of modern times. If historical spoiling is 
to be worth anything, it should be systcimitic, and old spellings 
should be restored after the fashion of Walter Savage Landor, 
But even Landor was not consistent, for lie adopts some old 
spellings and rejects or neglects others. And it is no marvel 
either, for it is a difficult matter to decide where the lino should bo 
drawn,, Shall we adopt spellings which can bo found in Chau- 
cer ? or shall wo go as far back as the Vision of IHers the 
Ploughman ? or, on the other hand, shall we content ourselves 
with the forms of the Elizabethan era? If wc strive to write tho 
earliest form that a word assumed in the language, wo must write 
hanave for knave, puntillo for punctilio, and cllagaito for 
alligator, and this, moreover, while we fuonouce tho words as 
they are now pronounced. Professor Sweet in his Hand-book of 
Phonetics remarks, “ Historical spelling destroys the materials 
on which atone history itself can he based.'' 

In his Study of Words Trench declares that phonetic spelling 
would destroy the Mively interest' with which we ‘discover words 
to be of closest kin which wo had never considered till now, but 
as entire strangers to one another.’ A good answer to tliis argu- 
tt^ent on the ‘ ethnographic relations of words/ as DeQuincey has it, 
is to be found in the fact that there are, indeed, very few English 
words in which these relations are immediately evident from their 
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forms. It is perfectly right and in accordance with scientific 
phonetics that the difference in the sounds of the words %vvi'ii\(j 
and ivrougy haft and have^ shred and sherd, shire and shore 
should he denoted by a difiereuce in tlio spellings. There are 
meanwhile, such words as height, Jiig /it, sieve, and mirth which 
are needlessly distinct f loiu high, fly, sift, and merry as far as 
the vowels are concerned. Furthermore, there is no difficulty 
in tracing the connection between such differently spelt groups of 
words as bleed, bless, and blossom ; cordial, courage, and quarry ; 
risk and section; enthusiasm and theology ; evince and vanquish; 
^vealth and ivilderness ; gaud, jeivel, and joy ; burden and bairn; 
mada7n and monkey ; alley, ledge and law; and these are but 
few among scores of groups that will readily occur to every one. 
Again, who does not know tliat cow and /cine, cat and kitten, corn 
and keimel, quell and kill, fancy and 'phantom, skim and scum 
are etymologically related? ‘‘When words/' writes a lady edu- 
cationist, so apparently difierent as one tear and tiie French 
larme ; as the Latin coquo and the Greek pepio ; or French 
meme and Latin ipse, are shown to be closely related, we need 
surely not be afraid of any result from phonetic spelling. If, again, 
the Sanskiit coupen can turn into 'palace and courts in the hands 
of the piolessors of this science, we may securely leave tho 
matter to them and not feel under any necessity to sacrifice the 
good of the greatest number to the claim of the privileged few." 
And Dr. Morris says, ‘‘ we have documents in an unbroken line 
from the time of Alfred the Great to tin* present day. Were we 
to write ov instead of of, and nave instead of hiave, and rite for 
right, etymology wn)uld not suffer. Ohier records of our speech 
would give us all the information wo want.’' 

Another of Trench’s arguments does not readily occur to every 
one. He says, “ There are in every language vast numbers of 
words which the car does not distinguish from one another, but 
which are at once distinguishable to the eye by the spelling. 
Now, of course, it is a real disadvantage, and may be the cause 
of serious confusion that there should be words iu our spoken 
language of entirely different origin and meaning, which yet 
cannot be differenced from one another. The pbonographers 
simply propose to extend this disadvantage, already cleaving to our 
spoken, to the written language as well." 

We hold that it is no disadvantage at all that there are such 
words in English, which cannot be distinguished in sound, but are 
undoubtedly distinct in meaning. There is, and can be, no con- 
fusion at all in the use of such words. If there were, some change 
would, of necessity, be introduced into the sound of one or some of 
the words for tho purpose of distinction. Let any of the groups 
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instanced by Trench bo incidentally introduced into a sentence, 
and if tlie sentence contain any meaning, that meaning and the 
meaning of each individual word will be perfectly clear as soon as 
the sentence is pronounced, independently, that is, of tlic spellings 
of the paronyms. 'J'he uselessness of such distinctions in spelling 
is made still more evident by iho fact that there are in English 
very nearly seven hiitidred homonyms^ words of the same spelling 
and sound, but of different application. We have not included such 
words as are merely the same word used as <lifferent parts of 
speech, for if these were taken into consideiation, the number 
would be, not hundreds, but thousands. And sinely if Miero he 
any virtue in f)aronymic dislinciionSy those numerous English 
homonyms slioiild be made ' distinguishable to tlie eye/ If lie^v, 
to cut asunder, should he written diffciently trom hne^ a colour, 
this hue and the first woid of the phrase hue and c/ry should also 
bo distinguished in form, especially as they are ‘ the same parts 
of speech/ And so with and the two eves ; betel and the 

thieo beetles; peal and the three &c. But this distinction 

of paronyms is worse than useless ; it is mischievous. When 
children of the tenderest years are checked for confounding the 
spelling of paronyms like air and ere^ ate and eighty medal and 
vieddle^ they lose their self-confidence and nervously avoid 
attempting to spell sucli words. And then it is entirely forgotten 
that there arc in English very many words which are of tlie 
same spelling, but are sounded differently for different appli- 
cations (and tlicse we may call diovyms), such as beno, rotv^ 
sozo, gilh gouty loiveVy hinder, canon, &c. Now all tliese words 
would, in any system of phonetic spelling, be written differently. 
Thus, both by reducing paronyms to homonyms and converting 
dionyms into differently spelt words, a phonetic notation would be 
a decided advantage, and not a disadvantage. 

We have sometimes been asked, who is to be the judge 
of those words tliat are now variously pronounced ? '' This 
objection is carried a little further by Trench, when he says, 
before tliere was any fixed and settled orthography in our 
language, when, therefore, every body was more or less a 
phonographer, seeking to write dowm the word as it sounded 
to him (for there was no other law to guide him), the vari- 
ations of spelling were infinite.*’ And, again, uneducated 
people in our own day have no rule but the sound to guide 
them. How is it that they do not all spell alike?** The former 
of these quotations implies that at the time spoken of there 
was a settled English language, but no settled English spelling, 
iiiKl that the result of such a state of things was the confusion 
of spelling. Now a glance at Oliphant’s Sources of Standard 
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English or the Clarendon Press Specimens of Early English 
will show tlie most superficial student that down to the sixteenth 
century there were numerous dialects in England, very many 
more tliau aie said to exist still among the uneducated, and 
with this additional disadvantage that there was 'no received 
standard of pronunciation. The dialects then existing could 
be roughly divided into three groups, the Northern, the Midland, 
and the Southern, and these dirfered from one another almost 
as much as distinct languages, not only as to tlieir pronunciation, 
but as to their vocabuiaiy and grammatical torniinations as wlH, 
while in the Dancdagh tlieie was a constant modification of 
forms and paring away of terminations going on for centuries. 
‘'Each shire spoke that which was right in its own eyes.'* Hence 
the great diversity referred to by Tiench When printing presses 
arose in England, it was fouml convenient to have one form for 
each word, and the printers began, without even the rule of p/o- 
nunciation to guide them (for foreign printers, as Caxton's men 
undoubtedly were, could hardly be expected to have masteied 
the various English dialects,) to print the same word always 
in the same way, sometimes after the spelling of one writer, and 
sometimes after that of another. This evil existed for many 
years, in the sixteenth century the commonest words often ap- 
pearing in two or three forms in the same work. We are not yet 
quite free from the effects of this practice. Occasionally a com- 
promise was struck between two dialects; thus the Nortljcm 
suord and the Southern szourd ^vere combined to form the pre- 
sent sword. Never,'* says Oliphant, did any tongue employ 
so many variations of vowels as the English to represent the 
sound e : here is one more puzzle for the foreigner. This comes 
from our tongue being compounded in different shires ; the 
form, iCj came from the South-East, the form ea, froni^ the Soutli- 
West, the form e and also ee from the North.^" When Trench 
says that uneducated people now have no rule but the proniiu- 
ciation to guide them, he implies that the educated have some 
other rules for their guidance. We have already said enough 
of the fixncied guidance found in the etymology and history 
of English words, and we now see that English spelling is uofc 
even phonetic ; it was not built and does not stand on phonetic 
principles. Where then docs the guidance come from ? It is 
quite incorrect to say that the ‘bad spelling' of the uneducated 
is due only to their following the sound. The true explanatiou 
is to be found in the ‘ innphinittley divourcifyed plaan auve 
spueling,’ as Professor Gregory wittily writes it. There are 
English so many signs for each sound, that those who write phono- 
tically after only a brief acquaintance with printed words have 
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before them a wide fi(3ld of choice, for the symbolisation of their 
promniciation, and the result is, that very few choose the same 
letter or combination of letters for the same sound. If the 
English language were phonetically written, this would not and 
could not happen. If the spelling of words were in accordance 
with pronunciation, pronunciation would not cliange so (juickly 
as at present. A symbol would be fixed upon for each sound, 
and whenever that symbol met the eye its proper sound and 
no other would unhesitatingly be uttered It is true, that there are 
some words which are now pronounced differently by different men 
of the best education, such are cognizance ^ cither, neither, laripix, 
'pharynx, imagery, fealty, Immble, dough, seamstresfi, samphire, 
privacy and a few others. But since these words are by no means 
numerous, no liarm would be done if they wore for the time being 
wiitten in two different ways. The bt‘st pronunciation, and tberefoie 
the fittest spelling, would, as a natural consequence, survive. Those 
who object to such an arrangement should lift up their voices 
ygaiust numerous similar duplicates already existing in English, 
sucli, for example, as anapest and anapaest, anchoret and a 7 i- 
chorite, felly and felloe^ Brahmin and Brahman^ basnet and 
basenet, caldron and cauldron, clinch and clench On their 
hypothesis, one form should be chosen and kept to at all risks, 
while the pronunciation is left to range at large. But what 
can be said in defence of the words that have two received spell- 
ings each, both of tlic same origin, meaning, and sound ? Mr. 
Webb, in bis key to tlie Entrauce Course for this year, has drawn 
the attention of Entrance students to three such double forms, 
vender and vendor, pedler and pedlar,"^' licence and license. 
And 1/e rniglit have gone on to warn them that there are scores 
of such words in English. As familiar instances we may men- 
tion jail and goal, draft and draught, bully and bulley^ meter 
and metre, center and cent VC, balk and baulk, hark and barque, 
dru'ih and drachm, calif and caliph., cigar and segar, coco and 
cocoa, cooly and coolie, burden and burthen, choir and quire, licorice 
and liquorice. In a system of phonetic spelling, such absurdities 
'vould he impossible. 

It is said, that there are in English rules for marking the 
difltu'enco between long and sliort vowels, and reference is made 
h> the doubling of a single consonant after a vowel to intimate 
^oat it is shorty and to tlie addition of a final silent c to inti- 
^^ato that tlie preceding vowel is long ; ns, Marjj and marry, 
and made. The word rule applied to crotchets like tliese is 
a misnomer. To sec bow inade(|uate the first of these rules is, 

• Thcie is also a lliiid fvrni, peddler. 
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we need only glance at such common doublets as fagot and faggot^ 
wagon and waggon, foray and forray, caligrapity and caUigrapky 
calisthenics and callisthenics. Bade and hass are types of a class of 
of words in which the rule of doubling the consonant is exactly 
reversed, and tliere are hundreds of words in which the letter I 
is doubled without any orthoepic effect whatever. With regard 
to the final e the incongruities are still more striking. The young- 
est children have to be taught that li-i-v-e is hive, but is 

live, that l-a-V‘C is lave, but hai-v-e is have. We teach them tlie 
difference of sound between bar and bare, and then confront them 
with are! We make them distinguish cone from con, and then sur- 
prise them with such puzzles as done and gone ! Worse than all this, 
we expect them to see the ditt'orcnce between rove, move arnl 
love ! A few years after (but still years, sad to say,) they have 
to combat with entice and notice, revive and motive, juvenile 
fertile f vulpine Lind doctrine, erudite and favourite. Again, 
we may ask, with Mr. Evans, ‘‘what does the final c tell oiii 
pupils about the character of the final vowel sound in police, 
advice, i\nd notice! Or, in prestige, oblige, and vestige! Or, 
in magazine, divine, and doctrine ! In simile, apostrophe 
and hyperbole, the final e has a sound of its own and leaves us 
to guess that of the pieceding vowel. If it is said that these are 
of Greek origin, we answer * our chiidreu are not born with’ a 
kuowledge of etymology, and the Greek oiigin cannot help them. 
And it these come from the Greek, ,so do anatomy and euphony, 
apogee and perigee. What again is tlie office of the final 
letter in centre, accoutre, and metre ! Of course the choice 
has not yet been made between and metre, and yet baro- 

metre is considered intolerable ! 

We have said enuugli now to show that Englisli spelling is not 
goyerned ))y rules, but is entirely caprieious, inconsistent and 
false; that theie is, in fact, as the Right Uon’ble Mv, Gladstone 
says, “ a total absence of rule, method, system, and all the auxili- 
aries which people generally get when they have to acquire some- 
thing that is difficult of attamment.” We will take up this subject 
again in our second part with special reference to the dilliculiy 
teaching spelling. JJut some declare that this very difficulty ot 
learning to spell, the very complexities, in fact, the very eccen- 
tricities, are useful for mentai discipline, and that they teach llio 
pupils to believe rather than argue with their tcacheis. Wo ask 
such cavillers what mental exercise is afforded by such Icsstnis as 
“ ILi-g-h is high, but h-i-g-hd is not height, h e-i-gdid is height / 
It takes years for a child to reconcile himself to such ecct ntnciiies 
as pity, piteous, and pitiful. Is this mental discipline ? The 
faculty ot memory is overburdened, and the porceptiou and reason 
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are left to take care of themselves. Does the inconsistency of 
spelling foster confidence in the teacher ? Wc rather think that 
it engenders distrust, and destroys all confidence in self. 

The present style of spelling, then, cannot be defended on any 
ground. The fact, therefore, that it is clung to, is to bo accounted 
for only as the result of prejudice. The late Dr, Tliirwall, the 
good and learned Bishop of St. David's, says, “ I look upon the 
established system of spelling (if an accidental custom may be 
so called,) as a mass of anomalies, the growth of ignorance and 
chance, equally repugnant to good taste and common sense. 
But I am aware that the public cling to these anomalies witli a 
tenacity proportioned to their absurdity, and are jealous of all en- 
croachment on ground consecrated by prescription to the free- 
play of blind caprice." Since the great Bishop’s death the reform 
of spelling has made great progress in England and America, 
rile present spelling-reform movement began with Messrs. Alcx- 
auder John Ellis and Isaac Pitman in 1842. These gentlemen 
together invented a set of letters containing a symbol for each 
simple spoken English sound. This alphabet has been continu- 
ally undergoing vaiiation and improvement, and it lias now as- 
Muned a permanent shape, with definite and convenient characters 
tor the italic and script forms as well. This system of reformed 
spelling is called Phonotypy, and consists of the ilomau alpluihet 
'supplemented by thirteen new letters, seven for vowels and six 
tor consonants. The five lloinan vowel signs arc retained for the 
•diort vowel sounds of pat, pety pity pot, and put, and the new signs, 
wbicli are somewhat similar in form to the a, i, o, u of the 
hoiiiaus, represent the vowel sounds of pahUy peaty pally 
polCy pdol and The dipthongs are represented by constant 

itigraphs suggestive of their elements, ei, iw, ou, ai and oi respect- 
ively standing for the dipthongs of heiijhty pew, polity ay and pioint 
hlf the Roman consonants, the redundant c, n and x arc tluown 
uside, and the others are regularly used to niaik severally the 
‘"'Ound they ordinarily represent. Single characters are also sub- 
■‘^titiued for tlie misleading shy chy thy and ng. The th of thin is 
distinguished from the th of theUy and a convenient letter, the 
bailed z is used for the sound of s in p/casurc. Phonotypy has 
die merit of perfect practicability as well as the utmost of scientific 
exactness that practicability will allow. It is not so scientifically 
accurate as Mr. Melville Bell's visible speechy which furnishes 
a sigOj uot only for every spoken English sound, but, for every 
^cund which the human voice produces, or can produce, each sign 
dy its very shape suggesting the position of the vocal organs by 
'vhich the sound is generated. Such a system can be emploj’ed 
^^•y by one who is thoroughly versed in the science of phonetics, 
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wliilo it lias been proved by experiment that a child of eicflit 
years can be tnnght to read Plionotypy fluently after a week’s 
gnstant practice. It is sometiinos argued that adults who have 
been accustomed to the established style of spelling would 
find a great difficulty in the change of systems, and that the 
wealth of literature now existing in the common orthography 
would be entirely lost But experiments in the Portlaw schools 
in Ireland, and in many of the schools in America, prove that tiieio 
is no transition so easy as the transition from phonotypy to the 
common spelling or from the common spelling to Phonotypy. Those 
who have been in the habit of using the old spelling for yoai^ 
find no difficulty in reading phonotypy, when once they know 
the phonetic values of the letters. We arc not perfectly ac- 
quainted with the pronunciation of Chaucer and Banghorn aiul 
yet wc read their works with case after some careful study. How 
much easier, then, will be the reading of what we know to ho 
in accordance with the pronunciation with which wo aro 
familiar. Thoso, again, who have been trained to read phonotypy 
find no difficulty in reading works printed in the old spelling. 
And there would thus bo no necessity of reprinting or 
casting aside our present books. But all books of any 
worth must and do appear in new editions according to tlio 
demand for them. If such new editions aro required by a 
generation trained in Phonotypy, the publishers will eonsiilt 
the taste of the age and issue the work in Phonotypy. Tlio, 
only real difficulty in the way of the immediate adoption of 
such a system is the printers difficulty in procuring new types. 
But this, of course, is only a present difiiculty. 

The supeiiorify of Phonotypy to other proposed phonetic 
schemes will be seen from the fact that it has been adopted by tlm 
English Spelling- Reform Association, which was formed in 


1879 for the purpose of taking some steps to bring about n 
reform of English spoiling. A petition fiom a hundred unA 
thirty-seven English School Boards Inid been presented to the 
Education Department by a deputation of eminent men, 
it did not succeed in seeming the authority of the department 
for the cause of spclling-rofonn. It was tliereupon determined 
to form an Association to keep the matter i)cfor(* Govorn- 
mont and the public. The Association is composed of all tho|0 
interested in a reform of spelling, among whom are very 
all the great pdiilologists and educationists in England. 1'*^ 
Rev. A. IT. Snyce, Deputy Professor of Comparative Pliileh^i^') 
in Oxford, and author of several valuable philological wfi 
was President for iliren years, and is now a Vicc-Pi’C‘’i<|®^| * 
The present President is Dr. J. II. Gladstone, Member ol 1 
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Scbool Board for London. Among tlic Vice-Presidents are the 
Bight Hon’blo J. Mnndella, Vice-Piesident of the Committee of 
Council on Education, the ITon^ble W. W. Hunter, L.L.D., 
C.I.E., Sir Joliu Lubbock, M.P. for the London University, tlie 
Bishop of Exeter, the Poet Laureate, Professor Skeat, Dr. 
lJurray, President of the English Philological Society, Dr. 
Morris and Professor Sweet, both ex-presidents of the Philolo- 
gical Society, and the great Doctors A])hot, Angus, Bain, Scott, 
and Taylor. The Association, aft<‘r three years of careful ex- 
amination and comparison, has seh^ctccl Plionotypy as the most 
practical .system of phonetic spelling. There lias been another 
Association of spelling reformers (comprising no less than fifteen 
hundred persons) in existence since 18 to, that is tlio Phonetic 
Society, of winch Professor Max Miiller is President, and Drs. 
Latham, Morris, and Murray, and Professors Sayce and Sweet 
are Vice-presidents. 

A Spelling-Ueform Association has existed for many years 
in America, and the great American philologists are to a man 
in favour of a spclling-refoini. Of the learnecl Americans who 
have written in the cause of the reform, we may mention in 
particular, Professor March of Lafayette, Professors Whitney 
and Louusbury of Yale, Professor Child of Harvard, and Profes- 
sor Barnard of Columliia College. The Association and the 
American Philological Society decided on adopting for the pi^ 
sent a partial reform of spelling, and accordingly published 
the five following rules which have met with the best recep- 
tion and are already earned into practice by hundreds of news- 
papers and journals, and many thousands of private persons. 

“l.Omit a from the digraph ca when pronounced as e short 
as in /icci, lielth, &c. 

‘'2. Omit silent c after a short vowel, as in Uav, giv^ Uv, 
d(fLiiite^ forbad, &c. 

“3. Write /for ph in such words as alfabet, fantom, cam/or 
filosofy^ telegraf, &c. 

4. When a word ends with a double letter, omit the last 
as in slial, icil, cl/if eg, &c. 

“ 5. Change cd final to t where it has the sound of t as in 
Ushf^ imprcistj Jixty &c. 

The English Philological Society has taken a similar step, 
the last meeting of the Society, Mr. Sweet submitted by 
request a list of amended spellings for English words. This 
hsi embraces the ground of five American rules and goes con- 
siderably further. All letters that are useless, both phone- 
tically and etymologically, are omitted from the spelling of 
Words. The past tense of the verb is formed by adding ed, 
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only when the ed is a separate syllable (i. after t and d, and 
iu other cases for poetic rhythm) ; otherwise sitnple t or 
d is added accordingly to the sound. No letter is doubled un- 
less there is a double sound, as in immoral, illegal; ee is 
substituted for ie and ea in words like fief and cheats oo for 
0 in move, &c., and the i disappears entirely from friend, the 
o from country, the from guest, and the ue from catalogue. 
Tongue is written lung, and dumb and doubt lose their b. There 
are in all about seven hundred words that undergo more or 
less change. These corrections were discussed at six meetings 
of the Society before final prensentation. They have only 
to be seen to be approved, and were almost unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Society, ichosc Transactions are kenceforth to be 
printed in this reformed spelling. 

We have thus two good schemes of reformed spelling, one 
radical, the other partial, the first adopted by the Spelling Re- 
form Association, the second by the PIdlological Society. Now, 
as we have seen, there exists a very great deal of prejudice on 
this subject, and we think that the public mind is not ready 
for so thorougli a reform as tlie adoption of Phonotypy. As 
long as spelling is regaided by the great majority of educated 
people as something sacred and unchangcal)lej there is not 
much room for argument. What is immediately wanted is 
that the belief ill the sanctity of spelling be dispelled. Let it 
once be acknowledged that a man may spell psalm without a 
p and icrapped with four letters instead of seven, and yet be 
neither a pitiable fool nor a scheming knave, and the death- 
blow of conservative spelling is struck. We would propose 
that the spelling of the Philological Society bo used in print- 
ed works, and that the more correct Phonotypy be introduced 
into schools. Let the rising generation bo taught to spell 

reasonably, and let the working men of the present day regret 
that they were reared under such disadvantages. “ All true 
reforms have been gradual.'' And there can be no coufusiou 

caused by the two systems existing side by side for a time, 
for, as we have intimated, the resemblance between Phonoty- 
py, and the common print is so great, that it is not difficult 
to pass from one to the other. Those of us who do not wish 

to take the trouble of writing Phonotypy (though the trouble 

would in reality be very little), need not do so at all. The sys- 
tem of the Philological Society is learnt iu a few minutes, tliere 
being no new letters in it. But even this is not necessary. 
There will be only the temporary discomfort occasioned by the 
strange appearance of the printed page. But if the present 
spelling is radically incorrect (and that it is so, must be clear 
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to evpiy thinking rcadei), some little inconvenience should 
not bo objected to fur tlie Sitke of getting lid if it. By tho 
introduction of Phonotypy into schools, spelling and good 
reading will come almost naturally. All the time' now wasted 
ovei spclliijg^ leading, and dictation lessons can bo devoted to 
fresh and more piofitahle suhj-cts. Our children will love 
school when they find how mtcroMing it is to hear tho talk of 

their teacher about the wonders of tho commonest objects 

alley will no longer be in constant fear of making a mistake at 
Uieir reading. It is but too often that a lasting dislike has 

been taken to study on account of the harshness of teachers 

to little ones that cannot spell. The more logical the youncr n.inj 
i-, the loss of purely mechanical turn, the more wilfit rebel 
against Jinghsh spelling. 

Those of our iciiders who have followed us carefully will, we 
think, acknowledge that the pre.scnt stylo of spelling is utterly 
mi.schievous. It this be their deliberate opinion, they should 
not fail to give it expre.-sion and cuiry it into praetico even 
to ti slight ciii extent. He who diojis tlie c Iroiii live in Lis ordiuciry 
correspondence, does much to bring about a reform. ^ 


G, S. Gaspkb. 



Art. VI— the SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY. 

T he Saiikliya Philosophy and its counterpart, the Yoga, have 
lately been invested with a peculiar interest in the writings 
and Pciipatetic discourses of the champions of Theosopliy in India. 
The speculations formulated in the one, and developed in a senes 
oi practical rules of the most stringent type in the other, have 
been placed above the most improved science of the day ; and 
results are anticipated, compared with which those hy which tlic 
coiniorts and conveniences of life arc being multiplied, are as 
liiHes. It is proposed in this paper to show, l)y a careful analysis 
of the contents of one of the two original documents from which 
our knowledge of tlic Sankliya Pliilosophy is derived, how far the 
glowing eulogy bestowed upon it by Indian theosophists is well 
merited. 

The founder of the Sankhya, the first of the six schools of 
Indian Philosophy, was Kapila, one of the great thinkers whoso 
speculations in the region of pure thought have, not merely left 
an indelible maik in the literature of our country, but exercised 
a mighty influence on our national life. jNothing certain or re- 
liable is known about this great man ; and he must therefore he 
held up as a mythic, rather than a historical character. The 

traditions current about him arc such as are manufactured, in an 

age ol superstition, by what Grote calls the retrospective veneration 
ot a few devoted followers, and accepted as invested with pe- 
culiar sacredness, if not as positively and indisputably unexcep- 
tionable, by the unthinking masses. He is said by some 

champions of his school to have been one of the seven great 
sons ol Brahma, who cut a figure in the thcogonies of the Pn- 
rans ; while by others he is lield up as an incarnation of Vishnu 
himself. Others, again, led by the etymology of the word 

Kapila, wliich means a tawny broiun color, as well as Jire^ look 
up to him as the great Vedic god, Agni himself, iu a human form. 
He is, moreover, said to have been a descendant of the celebrated 
Indian lawgiver, Manu, to have lived in retirement as a recluse, 
to have successfully controlled his appetites and passions, and to 
have been invested on that account witli various kinds of super- 
natural powers. But if he is identified, as he has been, with the 
irascible sage in the JHamayana, who destroyed the sixty-thousauu 
sons of King Sagara of Ayodhya (Oudh) in a fit of rage, conse- 
quent on their impudence iu accusing him of the gieat crime of 
having stolen their father's sacrificial horse, the complete self- 
control he is said to have attained becomes problematical ! 
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Various other stories are told about him of a piece with these ; 
and the best thing the enquirer can do is to be content with the 
bare tact, that Kapila was a Brahmin and the founder of the school 
of philosophy the speculations of which may be found as an under- 
lying vein ot thought in the most advanced of the systems elaborat- 
ed in ancient India. Nor are wo in possession of the writings of this 
great sage, the worksascribed tohim, vlz>y the Sankhya- Fravachanay 
or yankliya-Aphorisms and the Taitva Samasa, or compeiidiuni 
of principles, being decidedly more modern. The former, trans- 
lated by Dr. Ballnntyne years ago, is not even mentioned by 
►Sankaia Acharya, the great Vedantist’s Commentator, wlio lived in 
tlie latter part of the seventh and the earlier part of the eighth 
century ; and it is not even refernul to in the Sarna-Darsaiia- 
Sancjraka, a philosophical treatise evidently composed in the 
lourteeutb century. The Sankhya-Pravachaiia, however, is a 
standard document of llie Sankhya school ; and, in our attempts 
10 expound the piinciples of the philosophy associated with this 
school, we cannot but give it a prominent place. We shall, therc- 
tore, present a synopsis of the contents of this work, before pro- 
ceeding to onr examination, in another paper, of those of a treatise, 
which is decidedly more ancient, vh., the Sankhya Karika, or 
exposition of the Sankhya Philosophy, recently translated by 
Mr. Davies of the Royal Asiatic Society, Another treatise, also 
recently translated, wo shall refer to, the treatise already named, 
the Saraa-JJavsana Sangrahay or Review of the diderent sys- 
tems of Hindu Philosophy ; a work of veiy great importance 
which the student of our national pliilosophy will do well to 
master with a view to an intimate acquaintance with the lines of 
thought and reasoning embodied in it 

The Saiikhya-FTavachana consists of six books and five hun- 
dred and twenty-six Sutras or Aphorisms. The first four books 
present the principles of Kapila's pliilosophy, without, it must be 
confessed, much regard to the advantage of a perspicuous or 
luminous arrangemeut, but with considerable acuteness and 
foice. The fifth book grapples with ami refutes some of the ob- 
jections to bis system current, if not in his age, at least in subse- 
quent times ; and the sixth, being a recapitulation of the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the first four, liears to the whole the samo 
lelation, which the book of Deuteronomy bears to the Pentateuch. 
Several commentaries fitted to elucidate tlie contents of this hoary 
document, and demanded peremptorily by its studied brevity 
and sententiousness, exist ; and a recourse to them is absolutely 
needed to clear up its obscure passages and make its many legend- 
ary and other references intelligible. But great caution must bo 
exeicised in tlieir use to avoid the common fault oi transferring the 
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traditions and associations among which the commentators were 
brought up, to the age when the passages elucidated were penned. 
The best of these commentaries is Sankhya-Fravachana Bha- 
sltya by Vijnana-Bhikshu, who seems to have been an ardent ad- 
mirer and a redoubtable champion of the system, at a time when 
it was attacked by certain phases of pantheistic and niliilistic 
thought, as well as by persons who derived their inspira- 
tion from prevalent forms of thcistic belief. The Sankhya 
Aphorisms, together with valuable portions of this commentaiy, 
were translated into English by Dr. Ballaniyne, whose accuracy 
as au interpreter or expounder of Hindu Philosophy has been 
generally acknowledged hy ISansciit scholars. These translations 
are to be utilized in the following synopsis of the contents 
of this memorable work. 

'J'be grand object of this philosophy is set forth in the voiy first 
of the live hundred and twenty-six Aphorisms of which the hook 
consists : — Well, the complete cessation of pain (which is) of tlin c 
kinds, is the complete end (summum-bonum) of man.” The 
thieo kinds of pain are particularized, not so much by tin* 
autlior of the bcxdc, as by his commentators. Pain “ natural ami 
iutiinsic,'’ or pain arising from l)<.(lily and mental infirmitu*^, 
and weaknesses, is comprehended in the first class ; and 
that, natural and extrinsic, or pain arising from such exter- 
nal causes as “ cold, heat, wind, rain, tliiuidei bolts is included in 
the second class. The third class comprehends, according to 
the commentator Vachaspati Misra, pains proceeding from the 
inllucnce of planetary bodies, or from the malice of impure 
spirits, such as Yackchas, llakshases, &c. The suljection of the soul to 
this thice-fold pain, or to paiu in its three-fold aspect, is its bond- 
age, and liberation from it should be, if it is not, the sole object of 
earthly and even heavenly existence. Tlie object of Bankliya and 
every other system of Indian philosophy is to show how this 
eonsummatioii is to be brought about, or how the final emanci- 
pation of the soul from the bondage of pain in its three-fold aspect 
is to be effected. 

The diagnosis of a disease is the first step towards its cure ; ancl, 
therefore, an attempt is made to set forth the cause of this uni- 
versal bondage, before the sources of emancipation are pointed 
out. The disquisition on this cause is worthy of a detailed notice, 
inasmuch as it points to the varied antagonistic forces with 
which the system had to contend in its advanced, if not in ito 
incipient stages of development. . 

The great Napoleon developed a principle of uniyorsa 
applicability, when, immediately after his coronation, he said 
A new dynasty must be baptized with blood/' A new senoo 
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of philosophy, as well as a new Empire or a new dynasty, lias to pass 
tlirough a senson of almost ceaseless struggle for life ,* ami it is not 
established till it lias proved its right to live according to a law now 
said to be iiniA^ersaliy operative, the law of the survival of the 
fittest. And it cannot hut ho very interesting to notice the 
phalanx ol antagonistic forces, tliron^^h which it lias, in its incep- 
tion and dovelopinent, to foice its way to matin ily, renown, 
and far extending and triumphant influence, if not to nniversal 
ascendancy. 15ut tins cannot be done in the case of the system 
of pliilosophy umhu' review, ina.'.much as we are not in possession 
of documents lilted to throw light on ifseaily development, Bi:t 
we can indicate the vaiied liostile theori(*s with which it had to con- 
tend when the /cltjjd - was com})osed, 

AVhat, then, is the cauoe of the nnivansally admirti-d bondage of 
the soul, or its sul»jecti()n to the vnied kinds of pain, tlic^ complcle 
cessation t)f Avlnch is tlio ohjeet of plnlo^opliy or li^ht knowhalge ? 
Vaiious jjarties come forwaid Avitli varied aus'vers, which are 
plaii^ilde enough at liist sight, bnt wind), wdieu properly 
weighed in the balance of reason, are found w'aufing. Tlie ordi- 
nary thinker, or one not far advanced in philosophy, c mies forward 
and points to tune and 2>h(ce as the cause, jointly and sc|>arate*ly, 
ot the boiidago of tlie soul. Ihit his theory is vm y easily oxph^dea), 
as, both ^/-jyieaiid bedng associated Avith all souN, those which 

aic in bondage and those which are beatiiied, if they were tho 
obnoxious cause, releas(} or libeiatiou would bo an impossibilit}g 
but libeiation is a fict, and souls released exi.^t free from all 
pain, and beatifi(Ml. Tunc and (heK'luiOj eainiot be the cause 

vv(‘ are in quest of. The metaphysician sti-ps torwaid, and aflirms 
that the bond.igo of the soul aiises fiom its Ixdng conditioned 
and tberefoic necos-arily delecti\e. 'J'ho re)jly to this is plain, 
ihe premises are incoiri.ct, and tlna-efoie the coin'liisiou is faulty, 
fho soul is absolute and uncondiiiojicd ; a position established 
boLli^ by Scripture and common sense. But this reply elicits 
fhe r(joindor : — “ If tlni soul is nb-oiup; and umajuditioned, Avliy 
talk ot its bondage and subse(pu nt liiiei .it ion It is m t at all 
ditlicult to disp(>^ 3 e of I liis demurrei. Foims of expnession, con- 
Vfiitional, tbougli not sciontitlcaliy acc*urat(‘, cannot be very 
avoided. When the bondage of the soul .and its lilieratioii 
talked of, tho nail nicaning is not liiddoiij (hough somo 
hoinago is paid to usage. The body is leall}^ ia pain, iliesouTs 

tho red color in a crystal vaso 

iving place to tho priest or the 
, Avho holds up works as the cause of 
AYOiks cannot weaA^e a net for that 
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uonuage is only roflcctionalj as 
contniiiiiig a Ohina rose. 

-Hie luctapliysician retires, g 
champion of current orthodoxy 
the bondage of the soul. JDut 
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to which tliey do not appertain. Works belong to the mind, and 
their influence, good or had, does not and cannot extend to the 
soul, to which they do not, in the slightest degree, appertain. 
The Vedaiitin, oi' the pantliei.st of the Veiulantic school, then 
comes for\Vard, and with an air of triumph insists upon Avidya, 
pr Ignorance, as the cause of tliis bondage. But ignorance, look 
upon it as you will, or from whatever standpoint it may please 
you to do so, cannot cause bondage. Ignorance, according to 
the Vedantins, is unreal ; and that which is meiely a phantom 
cannot be the cause of that which, like ))ondagc, is a reality. 
If, however, it isatlirmed that ignorance is real, and not phantom- 
like, the very fuundation of monism, or exclusive belief in, 
or aflirmation ol*, one entity, is shaken. But suppose ignorance 
is represented as both real and unreal, >Yliat tlieii ? ISucli .i 
reconciliation of opposites, such a naked paradox, is almost 
unthinkaldo, and cannot 1)0 accepted hy any but ‘‘children and 
madmeu.*^ Such a thing, moreover, which at one and the same 
time is both real and unreal, is not included in the six all- 
embracing cat(\gorics ol the Vaiscsbikas, viz.., substance, c[uality 
action, generality, particulaiity and inhesion. How, then can 
its existence he admitted ? 

The idealist then advances, and allinns that, as nothing hul 
thought exists, bondage is unreal and dioamy. J]ut here, again, 
the premises are not correct. Our intuition ol* iho external 
wmild proves its reality as decidedly as our intuitive knowleilgo 
of thought proves its reality. If intuition is to be set tis.dc 
as fallacious or unreliai>le in the one case, it ought to be 
overboard in the other also. The Indievor in momentary e\isL- 
ences, or lie who believes that ('xistence, instead of lieing a 
continuous, connected chain, consi.^ts of distinct and sepaialc 
pails, each heaping into inonienlary existonco only to i>e le- 
placed immediately by its successor, steps lorward or walks into 
the arena with his theory, v/hicli, iuit for the fact that iiotlung 
is too absuid in the region of metaphysics or sjieculativo senmee, 
might be looked upon as too odd to be entertained by sensible 
men even for a mommit. lie ariirms that the bondage ol tlie 
soul is occasioned by tlie influence of external objecls of mo- 
mentary duiatiou. ![(', however, docs not cleaily see tiiat 
external objL-eis, being locally separate from the soul, cannot 
weave a net of boiulagii for it, and that tilings ephemeral, winch 
make their appearance one after another, only to die, caiiino- 
have a permanent effect, as tlie bondage of the soul confessoilly 
is. And the last gentleman whose opinions arc weiglied and 
found wanting, is the nihilist, wdio maintains that, as nothiHo 
exists but an eternal and unutterable void, bondage is suppositious, 
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a myth or a non-entity. This gentleman has directed against 
him iho very weapons by wliich his brother champion the idealist 
is chased out of the arena. 

Some ot these opponents arc regarded as brethren with 
inisUikcn notions, but ‘the opprobrious epithet of heretic 
is applied to the rest^ especially to those who uphold nihilism in • 
one lorm or anotlier. 

The varied theories of the bondage of the soul wbich Kapila’s 
system had to combat and oveivomo, indicate the forms of 
Uimiglib and heJief, current in what iniirht emphatically lie 
calk’d the Age of Indian Philosojiliy^, and in limes immediately 
buljse([uent to it. There was the tendency to reduce all forms 
ot existence to space and time, or to merge the sensuous objects 
of nature ^ into the suprasen.suous forms of thought. There 
were the tlieorios of the ali^olute and the redativo, the uncon- 
ditioned and tiro conditioned, piopiounded, uialured, held as life, 
and touglrt tor ; as well as lorms of thought arising from current 
su])ci\^titiou. There was, moreover, iiio tianseendental type of 
iiioiii.^m, which, oiiginating in pure Vedantie tinU’S, was l;eing 
giadually lltled, by an infloxible and uncompiomising logic, 
tor that ascendancy which it has enjojed in our country for 
ages untold, 'riiere was idealism ready to atllrin the existence 
ol nothing but ])iir 0 thought, side liy sidcj with nihiii^ui 
pioeiaiming an interminable and absolute void under <liveisdioJ 
torins ot lictitioiis and deceptive exi.'jtencc'. And finally there 
the strange and paradoxical theoiy ol* an endie^s chain of 
unconnected existences, an infinito concatenation of finite links 
VMtiiout anything like? an intei d(‘['»endcnce or coi reiatioii (^f parts. 
l)o not our modern philosophers find some of their most favourite 
whims anticipatt d in these forms of thouglit. 

U is desirable to state here, that Kaidkbs system, though 
Ikiown into the shade l)y the ascemlant star of \Vdantism, has 
liiainiairicd its iniluence, in sjiito of the.^c foi ms of thought, 
so tar as to give rise to the .'^aylng. (|Uotcd by Muniei* Williams 
in bis excellent treatise, “Indian Wisdom,” viz, ‘‘there is no 
knowledge like Sankbya and no power like Yoga.” Let it nut, 
nioreover*, be for-gotten tliat tiie ascendaney of the Vedanta has 
been secured and ni.untaincd by an as.-iinilati ve proc(‘ss ; tiiat 
111 consecpiencc of its adoption and assimilation to itself, 
ol some of the characteri.-L’c ideas of the Sankhya philosojihy. 
ihu Sunkhyu philosophy would exist in Vedantisin in a nonce- 
nble lorm even if its existence as a se))arato system were utterly 
exlmguif^Ped, or tlnovvii bexoiid the coniines of possibility. 

The question must once more be raised: — ‘What is tho 
cause of the universally adoiilted bondage of the soul ? Two 
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Aphorisms in Book I are calculated to bring us to the conclusion 
arrived at by the conunentalor, Nijnana Bhiksliu, who lived and 
flourished about three hundred years ago, vlz.^ that “the immediate 
cause of the bondage of the soul is the conjunction of 
Prakriti and of the soul.” Biit the commentator is of course 
aware, as all students of Sankhya philsophy are, that the real 
cause lies beyond this conjunctioii, which, as Prakiiti and soul 
are both pervasivi*, and titled to attract each other by iiilieront 
laws, is inevitable, and from which, therefore, there is no exemp- 
tion oven for beatifitnl souls. The line cause of the bondage 
of the soul is non-disci imination.” The soul is really ditrerent 
from Prakriti and its products, int(dlig(nice, egoism, mind, 

; hnt it is led by non-discrimination to identify itself with 
them. Hence its bondage! 

But tlie problem is not solved licro. Another (jnestion arises 
If the earth stands upon the ele[)b:int, what does the elepliant 
stand upon? If non-disci iminatiun is the caus(i of the lioiid- 
age of the soul, what is the cause of noii-disciiminatioii s' 
JSome persons may be prone to maintain that mciit or demerit 
is the cause of non discrimination. But nient or demerit, deseit, 
good or had, s[)iings from non-disci imination ; and tbereiore wo 
must meiit one non-discrimination to explain another; and 
there will in coT.soquomai ho a r('</rcH>iUS-ail-i njiiilt ittii. Bat 
suppose we have lecourf-e to the tluMiry of spontaneity, and 
allirm that non-disciiminalion comes naturally and sponta.- 
neously into being, will not .Mich a liypotho is he enongli ? No’ 
for ill that, case tboie can be no guarantee tliat bbtuated souls 
shall ))e fiet'il from its mole.^tation, Nou-discrimina.tdon is ix^ally 
'Mieginninglcss.” IhU that whicli is bi*ginningless is really 
everlasting or endh'ss and tleurlbre the emancipation of the 
soul, cons('(]uont on the annihilation of nou-dl.'icrimination, is 
aai impossibility. ft is not, liowcvtT, boginningless, iudivi.sihle 
and endless iu tdie sense in which the soul is ; but it is lu'gia- 
ningle‘>s “like an onflow (^^bicb may bo stopped).” Nor is tlib 
to be wondeied at, consi<loring‘ the fact, that the bcginningle.s.^, 
antcct dent non-entity of a jar i(‘rminates as soon as it is made. 
Non-di.sci imination, tliongli willioui beginning, is happily aiiiU'’ 
hilabh' ; and the question bow it may be annihi ated — is 
properly speaking, the bni<!on of tlio hook under review. 

But l>etore pointing out the means pn'ScritxMl f^r bringing about 
tins liappy consummation, the annihilation of non-discriniinat loii 
and the liberation of the .soul umK r its bondage, let us asccrltuii 
what is said in these A))lu)risms about the soul, and what abeiit 
Prakriti, or, in otdier words, lei. us look into the psychology 
physiology of this ancient document. 
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Let us, in the first place, group a number of its declarations 
about the soul (Purnali) : — 

lint not without tlie conjunction thereof (?’. 0 ., of Prakriti) is 
there the connection of tliat (Le., of pain) with that the soul), 
which is now essentially a pure and free intelligence^^ — (Book 
1 , Aph. 10.) 

Because tin’s is impossible for what is inactive (or, in other 
words, without motion, as the soul is, because all pervading, and 
therefore incapable of changing its place) — (Book 1, Aph. 49). 

Soul is somethirvg else tlian body, &e. Because that which 
is combined (and is therefore discerptible) is for the sake of some 
other (not-discerptihle) — (Book 1, Aph, 130-1 l-O). 

And (the soul is not material) because of its superintendence 
(ov(‘r Prakiiti). And (the sonl is not material) because of its 
being an ex[)erience ’’ — (Book I Aph 142-143). 

“ From the several allotment of births, a multij)licity of souls 
(is to he inferred) — (Book I, Apli. 140) 

‘Mt (sonl) is altogether free, (but seemingly) multiform (or 
dith'rent in app(^arance from a free thing) tlirough a delusive 
jeMJinblance of being bound. It (soul) is a witness through its 
S(mse-organs (which (|iiit it on liheiation). The nature of soul is 
constant Ireedom. And linally (the uiiiurc^ of flio soul is) indif- 
ference (to pain and pl(‘asure alike). Its (soul's) fancy of being 
an agent is I’lom the proximity of intelligence" — (Book I Aph* 

100 - 1 ( 14 ). 

ft cannot be of its own nature, (that is to say) meditation 
catinot belong to soul essentially, lieeauso of the immobility of 
the soul ” — (Book II, Aph. 44.) 

“ Boinlagti and liberatiini <lo not belong naturally to soul (and 
would not even appear to be), but for non-discrimination " — (Book 
III, Aph. 71.) 

iSotd is, for there is no proof that it is not. This (soul) is 
different from tlie body, &c. because of heterogeneonsness (or 
coRipleto ditference betwecji the two) ” — (Book V^f. Aph. 102). 

The pluiality of soul isproved by the distrii)iii ion (announced by 
the Veda itself in such t(\x1s as whoso understand this, tliese are 
immortal, while others experience sorrow. " — (Book V. Aph. 45.) 

Tliese texts are fitted to prove that, according to the Sankhya 
system, souls are mult itiulinous, immaterial, uncompounded, uu- 
(hscerptibh*, all-pervading, immol>ile, and inactive. Tiiey are 
unereate, and essentially intclligtmce and freedom. They superin- 
tend or guide rdie evolutions of Prakriti, and experience pleasure 
and pain, but in a uni(|ue semse. 

As regards the origin of .souls, the theory of creationism can 
not but be disccardcd in a system which is essentially atheistic, 
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and which at the same time cannot homologate so incongruous 
an idea as that of a pure si^irit emanating from impure matter 
or from non-entity. Its gicat principle, ex nihilo nihil Jit^ 
is emphatically stated in Aphorism 78 of the veiy first 
Book : — A thing is not made out of nothing (that is to say, it 
is not possible tlnit out of nothing — i. c., out of a non-entity — a 
thing should be made, i. c., an entity should arise, 

The theory of what in theological parlance or phraseology is 
called traducianism, or that of souls propagating souls by the 
laws of generation, is also repulsive to a system which looks 
upon tlie absence of all desire, and all activity, voluntary if not 
automatic, as essential to tlieir peifect ficcdoni from luiseiy. 
And, therefore, the remaining tlieory of the pre-existonce of souls, 
maintained by so many philosophers of so many different 
schools in ancient times, and in the church by no less a man 
than Origen, is the only theory that can he propounded in consis- 
tence with the principles of the Saukhya School. Souls arc, tliere^ 
fore, represented as increatc ; hut it is tube observed that the 
glory of being so docs not belong to tliom exclusively. 

Again they are said to be niultitudiuous, or rather innumerable, 
to avoid another dilliciilty. The object of creation or rather 
evolution being to effect the liberation of souls from the power 
or influence of non‘discrimination, these must be numerous or 
innumerable to prevent the premature collapse or cessation of 
omnific work. The greater the numbci of souls, tho longer is 
the process which first enslaves them one after another, and 
then effects their liberation singly, not en masne. The itlca of 
the diffusiveness of souls is but a corollary declucihle from their 
niunerousness. It ought not to be forgotten tliat the Hindu 
pliilosoplier, like his brother philosopluirs of other ancient 
schools, had at best but gross ideas of spiritual substances, 
and was therefore prone to confound them with material sub- 
stances of a tenuous nature, such as eihcr, &c. Souls could nut 
therefore be, according to him, multitudinous without being all 
diffusive and all pervasive. But is not each soul in itself, or 
apart from the congeries or mass of souls, diffusive and pervasive ? 
To some extent it is ; but perhaps not all-diffusive and all perva- 
sive ; though all that is said of souls and Prakriti may lead 
one to tho conclusiou that they overlap and interpenetrate one 
another, and are, moreover, overlapped and iiitei penetrated by 
Prakriti. The predications with reference cither to the soul or 
Prakriti are by no means marked by perfect consistency and 
harmony. 

Activity, as has already been indicated, can on no account be 
attributed to souls, it being invariably associated with pain and 
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misery tliroiigli desire nnd aversion. Souls, therefore, are passion- 
less and perfectly quiescent. But intellsgence is certainly ascribed 
to souls ; — tluy are said to be intelligence itself. It may ho said 
that intelligence and perfect (piiesconco can not co-exist; and 
that, souls being subjects of knowledge, they must pass through 
various states of consciousness, such as sensations, intellections, 
emotions and volitions ; especially as omniscience, implying un- 
changeable thouglit and feeling, is not ascribed to tlicm. But 
intelligence in this case, as in tliat of the Supreme Spirit of the 
Upanishads, is tantamount to non- intelligence, inasmuch as it 
makes or implies no distinction between self and not-solf, subject 
and object. The Hindu philosopher is prone to look upon the 
pure spirit as a material entity of extreme tenuity ; and ho 
speaks of its intelligence, as h<> speaks of the color of a coloured 
substance, as a material attiibuto, inbeient rather than acci- 
dental. According to him, the intedligencc of the soul is 
its golden color, its transparency, its luininousuess. Its 
inherence in the soul can no moie be the cause of intellectual, 
emotional and volitional activity, than the color of a colored 
substance, say the rosy hue of a rose, can bo the cause of any dis- 
play of activity on its part. Nor must it be forgotten, that in- 
telligence in the proper sense of the term, is, acooiding to this 
system, a product of Prakriti, the root-principle of nature, not au 
attribute or piodicatc of the soul. 

The soubs essence is iiut merely intelligence but freedom. 
Then why talk of its bondage, a thing which, as contradictory to 
its nature, cannot exist in it witliout annihilating it. Here the 
Sankhya philosopher seems to falter for a moniont, hut gets rid 
of the difficulty with au ingenuity which may be commended. 
The soul’s bondage is lellcctional, not real. Its proximate cause 
is contact with Frakiiti, the root-principlo of natnre, called the 
Amaulam vmlam, the rootless root, or, in modern phraseology, 
the, cause uncaused. This principle attracts the soul, just as 
loadstone attiacts iron ; or it is attracted by the soul which is 
represented as tlioroughly immobile. 

In this descript i(m, however, our philosopher loses tlie balance of 
his logic, and gets entangled lietween the horns of a dilemma. 
If be maintains that the soul is attiacted by Prakriti into juxta* 
position with itself, tlie doctrine of its immobility is neutralized ; 
while if tbo conjunction of the two is attributed to the attractive 
power of the soul, its complete passivity or quiesconco is made 
problematical. The Sankhya philosopher gets out of the horns by 
ttscribing to the soul some kind of automatic iulluenoo or attrac- 
tive power. Voluntary activity is most emphatically thrown out 
of the circle of the soul s predicates ; but some irresistible influence 
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or virtue emanafes from it, in tlio vsamc manner in wliicli 
some mysterious influence is exerted automatically by the loaib 
stone over apiece of iron. But our [diilosopher does not see that 
there is absolutely no necessity of his positing an attractive force 
either in the soul or in JVakriti to account for their conjunction. 
Both the substances are in liis opinion all-pcrVasivc ; and there- 
fore their conjunction is inevitable. But hero a fresh difficulty of 
an appalling nature makes its appearance. If Prakriti and souls 
are so universally diffusive that their union, or ratlmr interpenetra- 
tion, is inevitable, why ani not souls simultaneously brought into 
bondage, and where are the la^atificd souls lodged ? 

Leaving this difficnlry uuremov('d, as the !Said<hya pliilosophcr 
leaves it, let us advert to the lauKuitahle fruits of the inevi- 
table contact of souls with Prakriti. Prom it proceed all the 
troubles of the roiiid (/iiu whicli is a product of Prakriti, and 
therefore no ()ortion of tln^ soul ; ami Us sufferings are only le- 
fleeted ill the luminous and t]uiesceiit soul, ami in this reflection 
consists its fictitious bondage, ddio soul is, theivfore, in a very 
loose sense called an experiencer ; ami ;ill that can properly he 
predicated of it is, that the eplnuuer.d pleasures and pains 
brought upon the mind by Us own malignant activity are ladliaU,- 
cd in its tr«ui(|uil substance. In :i sciin(^ still loos- r, as we slnall 
see, the soul is calUnl the luler of Prakriti, and the witness and 
regidatorof its evolutions. 

But does not th(‘ »Sihkhya pluilosoplnu’ assuim'. iho reality of the 
bondage of the soul in liis argunuuit with the V"(*danta ami other 
philosophers of ilie phenomenal school ? P»ut by ( hii bondage of 
the soul he means in reality tin* l)om!ag(‘ of llu‘ mind, hut as 
the mind is only a mattnia,! cvolul(*, its homlage can not be real, 
at least, in a s[)iritual sense*. This is om* of the glaiiug inconsis 
tcncies into which our philoso))h(n* is ht-trayed in spite ot his logi’ 
cal aeuinen and |)hih»sopiiic ])enet lation. 

The t‘xi>t(‘nco of a. soul distinct or difthront from the innumer- 
able souls posited by Hmkh\a. philosophy, healing ivdation to tliein 
as that which the eieator laau’S to tiie ciealuie, or ihe ruler to tiio 
subject, or the benefactor to the (l(',peml(’nt, (U' (ivon t In* supeiior 
to the infeiior, is peunnptorily denied. But is something liho 
realism niaintaiued in tin* Aplmii.sms ascribed to Kabila, such as 
mny justify our looking upon ninltit mliimns souls as modilicaii'Cis 
of one primal soul, tlieir geneiic head ? ^^uch an idea is not dis- 
coverable in them, though it might have l)een, and porhairs was, 
origin ited in his school in suhseijneut time's. The idea appears 
in 'Nijoana Bhikshu’s commentary, in a connexion, however, which 
makes it difficult to ascertain whether the primal soul s[)oken oi 
is the generic soul, the pattern and exemplar of all, or whether it 
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S3 notliing less than tliC pervasive, all-etnbracin« spirit of God 
Himself. ” * 

III tlic SjiiiLliy.'X ApliQrisiiis cIvg tAV(^, hikI only t.wOj 

entiti(\s, souls wliich are lu itlu r ovoliUc.^ Uur tA'olveut, and Pra' 
kifi, the evolvent rooJ,-piiiieiple of uafiiu^, luul I li ‘re/di-ti u<>t an 
evohile. Is tluno not a liiiid eiiiiiy sijokrn <>{’ as eiornal, in the 
sense of e\ist(Ml t Inon-lioiir. p ts( ottnniiy, hut notever- 

in the of hein^' inlieicntly iitted to exist lhron;;'li- 

ont Intuie eteiniiy ? K’ not iion-(ii^cMniiii:i i ion r' pro.sont'al as 
having' (>xisted thron-hout ]U-t oterniry, thoii'd] t. nninaiile, or 
Hither d(\slinrd to jJo>s into non cxi-tence and cenfiniio tlitn'ein 
for ail almost iiiei'dculidile eyci * ol ayC" ^ fs non*iliscriininat ion 
ns'il or non-ieal Ji le.d, t'e* dnali''m a^siiiiicd \;iiii^hcs into 
thin air, or gives phaeo to tiiadisni Jf unreal, how can it hold 
in hondago nxilitit's Ida* li\ing >u]s ? Au^ we to look upon it as 
the A^edantins loolv upon (In'ir ig:n»iane % oi N o^nonct^ (jr Maya, as 
htilh real and unreal? J)nt sucii r )ntiaii( s cannot niC‘ t in an en- 
tity ; such union in one .snhstanc** is unt hinka hli*. ddio viny ar- 
gument whi(*li tlni Wankliya, [)i>il '-opln'r s-ds in haltl'* array against 
the V\‘(]anl ic? notion of (lie soul I; ing Indd in hondag(; hv i^oio- 
vance, may lie mar^li died in all iis ('.ntncr.y against his favorite 
lion-disci iminatioii. Put iliis ho do. s not jiiiist- lo consider. 

Now hit ns S('e v/hat tli • A phoi Km> Fay of iho second entity, 
Pi'dkrltiy tlni .self-(n olv(‘nt [n'lneiong t(, v. hioii creation, or oxistonco, 
in all its protens-liko foims, is to lu^ tia<‘o.k as \vell as the timipo- 
I’ary bondage and ultimate* (‘mancipation ol’ -onN*. 'riie woid Vm- 
h>'Ui, wc mav mention liy tbe wav, ha.s Ix^cn, ns a inh*, translated 
‘ nature, Mmt i)v no means wuili .ic(miacv, it, miv lie r‘ndt‘i(*d, 
in defel'ence to the scKsitiflc phi a'^oolo ' v ol tin* <la\, 'tlio primotdial 
form ’ • but tbo bi'ltei” v/ord i.s * ihe .s^ ll-cwol viiig prineijde, 
tlio root of nature, calhal Mu/in/Zoa/?, t l;e looticss root.' 

_ The pas.sag(\s to bo extrafdAid in illu.-traiioii oj’ the nature of 
Prain'iti are tlu'se : — 

Pmhrlti is (be stahiof Ofpii])oise of o'<AO(lne>s (t'i ffJrnd), pas- 
sion (/sy’ts), and darkmxss (tanias)/’ — (P M.k h, Apb. Gl). 

Since the root has no root, the rfjot, (ol all) is loot loss (that 
to say, tlierc^ is no other cause of Pi(d:i ’ff, la'cnusc* tlieio w'ould 
a re(/rcssus iiil-infi n Ham, if w^e wine to suppose auotlier 
ciiisc, which by paiity of reasoning, would nspiiic anollier 
and so on, without cud). Even if tlnu-o lie a succession, 
there is a halt at some one point, and so it is mcuvly a name 
(tliat w^e give to the points in (pu'.stioii) wdien wo speak of the 
I'oot of things iind(‘r the name of Praknii, Alike in respect 
Prakriti and of both (Soul and Piakiiti, is tlie argument 
the uncreated existence). — (Book I., Aph. G7-G9). 
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Her (Pmkritis) imperceptibility arises from her subtlety. 
(Prahriti) exists because her existence is gathered from behold- 
ing of productions (which have these qualities.)'' — (Book I., Aph. 
109-1] 0). 

Thougli she be unintelligeut, yet Prakrili acts — as is the 
case with milk (that is to say, as milk, witliout reference to 

man's cITorts, ([uitc of itself changes into the form of ciuxl). 
Or, as is the case witli acts (or on-goings), for we see them, of 
time, &c. (the sjiontaneous action of Prahriti is proved from 

what is seen). 'J'lio action of time, for instance, takes place 

ejuite spontaneously in the shape of one s(‘ason’s now depait- 

ing and another’s coining on : — let the behaviour of Prakriti 
also be thus, — for the supposition conforms to observed facts. 
But still a senseless Prakriti would lu'ver energize, or wouhl 
energize in a wrong way, less because of there being (in lier case) 
no such communing as, “This is my means of producing experi- 
ence," &c. To this he replies, — From her own nature she acts, 
not from thought — ^^just as a servant (that is to say, as in the 
case of an excellent servant, naturally, merely fiom habit, the 
appointed and necessary service of the master is engaged in, 
and not with a view to liis own enjoyment, just so does Prakriti 
energize from habit alone). Or, from attrnctioii by deserts 
AYhich have been from eternity. — III., Aph. 59-Gd.) 

Here we bring our string of ([notations, fiom tlie text — ns 
well as from the commentaiy — to a close, and empliasize 
the points made. Prakriti is eternal, impiuceptihle, indiscrete, un- 
intelligent, and ever active, except when in a state of e(|uip(>ise. 
It resembles the .soul in eternal duiaticm, imperceptibility, anJ 
uudiscerptii)ility, hut differs from it in activity or energy of 
self-evolution, not in its want of intelligence, as the intelli- 
gence of the soul, hoing destitute of the elements of sclf-coii- 
sciousness and world-consciousness, is equivalent to non-intelli- 
gence. 

Here a couple of questions ought to be raised and dispos- 
ed of. 

The first is — If Prakriti is imperceptible, how are we to be 
sure of its existence ? To he able to answer this question, it 
is ni^cessary to look into the laws of evidence whicli arc re- 
cognized in the Hankhya School. The champions of this school 
admit only tJirec kinds of [iroof, viz ^ perce)3tion {P rataksha)^ 
infeiamcc {Annman), and testimony (Sahda) ; and they 
card comparison {upaviana), which the liogical schools odd 
to the list, as well as the two others admitted in the Vedic 
schools. The objects of the external world make tlicir 
tence known to us through the medium of perception, or tb® 
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impressions made upon the senses by them. But they are, 
each of them, discerptible, and consequently destructible. Their 
discerptibilit}^ or divisibility, proves that they are not eternal, 
and tliat, tliereforc, they cannot he tlie ground of their own 
existence. The law of inference leiuls the mind to look for 
the cause of their existence or manifestation apart from them ; 
and tlie ultimate ground at which we airive, when wo trace 
the different lines of causation to their converging points, is 
PralcriiL Its existence, therefore, is proved by inference based 
on ])erception. 

Again it is plain tliat tlie.se objects, evolved from Prakriii, 
do not exist for themselves. Or, in other word.s, Praknti does 
not evolve for its own advantage. With its varieties of evoliites, 
it exists for something else, as “axes for cutting, or “ houses 
for the benefit of (hose ubo dw<dl in tlicm. For whom, or for 
what does Prakriti evolve, or do the evoliitc.s of Ptakriti exist? 
For souls, cciiainly. The laws of inference, then, not merely 
establish the t*xistenco of Prakriti, but that of souls also. And 
Sku Prar/cUi^ like the soul, is iiidi.scerplible, it is uncreate and 
eternal. In this piece of reasoning the doctrine of final causes 
is recogni;2ed as in tlio preceding arc the doctrines of eflicient and 
material causes. 

Now comes the second question : — How can Prakriti be called 
discerptible, seeing that it consist.s of the thieo ((ualities 
(gunas)^ goodness passion, and darkness, held in equipoise? 

What are these giinas or qualities? Are they elementary 
sulistances of extreme? tenuity, or arc they mere predicates or 
attributes of substances? If they are qualities or attributes, 
ill tlie ordinary sense of tlie term, of subsfance.s, their inherence 
ill Prahriti does not militate against its indi.scerptihility. If, 
however, tliey are olemoiitary sub.stauces, tlicir union in Prakriti 
e.stablishe.s it.s complex nature and its consequent discerptibility. 
Their nature sliould, ilierefore, be tiiorouglily looked into be- 
fore* tlio claim of indiscerptibility a<lvanced in lavor of Prakriti 
can be adjudicated upon. 

The word genei ally translated “ quality,*’ means a cord, 

and the three guiias of tlie Sankhya School are tlio three cords by 
wliicii the soul, or rather Prakriti itself, is fettered. Tliey are 
rajas and tamas. T'he word Satlnia means purity and 
goodness; and tlie Sattma.s guna is that which enlightens, soothes, 
purifies, causes virtue, and communicate.s pleasure and happiness. 
It prevails in ethereal regions, and causes the enligliteiiinent, liappi- 
uess and joy, charactcri.stic of seats of puiity and goodness. lu 

the world it predominates in fiu', and that is the reason why llamo 
tapers towards the sky, and sparks lly upwards. When it abounds 
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in man, he becomes viiiiious and happy ; and to its ])iepondcrance 
must \)e ascribed the aekn<)wled<^t\l iiuppuie'^s ot superior oiders of 
bt*in<^s, such as lhMjai>at.is, Iiuhas, Pitris, Oandinivas, Gods and 
Demigods. The woid ritj((,s nie.uis jKossion, (Miorgy and activity; 
and iho chnractiiristies of tin* are varialiility, activity, 

vehenieiice and restlessness. ]t is aceoinpa ided by vice and mise- 
ry, and when it pr(ivails in man, he liecoinos a child of error and 
^vrctellcdnoss, lb alx.unds in the atmosphere, and accounts 
for its fitful and erratic movtoneuts. Ami lastly, the word 
Tamas imans stolidity and daikness; and the tamas-guiKt 
is that wliieli piodiuv s soirow, duliu'ss, stupidity and inac- 
tion. It pu‘do mi II cities in earih and water, and accounts for 
their downward tendency ; and when it abounds in maiij it 
makes him sono Al’nl, .^tujiul, lazy and immobile. 

Tlie three (joahrn s ah'-und ies[)ee(ivHly in upper, mundano 
and nether cieatnais. ‘SMott (^ahovo the world of mortals) it 
(the creation) abounds in (the <[nality of) ])urity. J5eaeatli 
(that is to -^ay uud.rr tlui woild (d" moitids) (the creation) abounds 
in daikness. lo tins mido., (that is in t!ie woild of moitals,) 
(tho ereatioii) abouiid.‘> in p r'‘'ion.'^ (l>t>uk III, A [)!i. -iS-oO.) 

ihit it IS to he, id).,(ri\‘ai ilnl. iliev ai e, as a rule, if not iiiviui’i- 
ahly, ibiiml iniK-'d in vare d propou ions uevor almost dissevi'red 
or separated froni (»ne anotlnr. in tlu^ highest ethereal regions', 
as in supeiior oKhos of beings and (ho very best <d men, 
purity ;d)oiinds ; hot it is le-t altogidlim' dissociat'd from il-i 
troubli 'iome con. jiaidons, iiiasmuch as tlie-e exist, alb. it la 
very sm.dl proijoi t nai.s, aloie* with it. And in tloj lowest iidci- 
ual legions, as in di-ie.ons and e\ il ^pi!its, as well as tlie woist 
of imm, some d<a:ri‘e id jmiiiy, liowevm* iiicon'-idoiable, is 
found in conjunction ^Yith tie* piOponderaiit pas.siou and daik- 
ness. ddiis fact explains or shows tlio distiiudioii there is hc- 
twenii these (jualiues, or ratlier inalerial at liihiit e.Sj and tlio 
substances in which they aie found mixed in vaiied pru|)or- 
tions. They aic almost ii-s- paia,h!e in laality, though separa- 
ble* in thongjit. They aio a maleiial tiinity in unity, and unity 
ill trinity, d'hey ai<^ held in eijuipoi.-e only in Piakriti in H't 
quiescent state, and their imioii in it in equal propoitions cannot 
niilitato against tlm theoi y ol ii.s eternity ami indescerptihilityx ddiev 
.are nior<*over, uinqiiiions, exi.'^ung in .all (he productions or modi' 
ficatiohs of l^rakrdl, m all tlo^ regions of s])aco, in ondle.ssly 
vaiied proporbion.s. And they ai<*, in tlieir joint capacity, as 
W’ell as singb, an evil ; tiiev h.'ing tho eaii.se of that bondage 
of the inimi wliicii is uflccted in the soul, and from the re- 
flection of which it lias to h(; liberated, 

Prukriti, in its Trinitariun essence, is the great omnific principk'? 
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and it energises spontaneously, as milk coagulates into 
curd when let alone. Though ck^stituto of intelligence, and 
acting fieiii a simple automatic impulse, It never errs, as an 
excellent servant ” anticipates and obeys the commands of his 
master ''from habit/' The order of creation is presented in 
Apln 61 of Book I : — From Prahriti (proceeds) intelligence 
{Biiddhi), from intelligence egoizer, or I-maker (Aluoilcara)^ 
from (‘goizer the fine, subtle elements {Tan via tv as), and both 
sets (internal and external) of organs (Indriya) and from the 
subtle elements the gross elements (Stliul bhuta)/' Intelligence, 
the lirst pioduct, or evolute, of self evolving Prakriti, is called 
great (Maliat), because it is a principle of “superlative purity,** 
and occupies in creation the same place which the Prime Minis- 
ter occupies in a well organized government. It gives birth 
to egoizer, wliicli is the cause of the distinction wc make be- 
tween self and nut-self, a distinction fictitious rather than real, 
and one wliicdi proves to us a suuico of vexation and trou- 
ble. Then come the fine, tenuous elements, impciceptible to 
man, but peiceptible to superior beings, or even to man when 
liis natural powers are indelinitely enlargod by meditation, vi7.j 
sound, toueb, color, taste or sapidity, and smell. These seven 
principles arc cvoUue.s of Prakriti, and evolvent; and to their 
omnilic activity, or piolilic energy, creation in its multifarious 
aspects is to i)e traced. Then tlnuc are sixto*cu other princi- 
ples, which are ovolules or jiioduciioiis, not evolvents or procu- 
rers, vio , tlie live gloss elements, ('arth, tire, water, air, ether ; the 
five organs of knowledge (if jjau-ind i'ijjiDii) the eye, tire car 
tlie m S(‘, the (ongue, the skin ; the live organs of action {liarma 
indriffuiil) the hands, the feet, the laiynx or tlie organ of 
spceidi, the orilice and the generative organ ; and tlie mind 
(manas) called tlie cdevc'iith oigau, tire real cause of the bond- 
nge uinler wliicb it itself groans, and from the leflection of 
which the soul has to be freed. 

The existence of these twenty four tathnns, or categories, 19 
proved by perception and inference, whicli last is a process 
of demonstration u.^'ing from what is poiccplible to what is 
iinp(‘rceptible. For instance, the gro.ss (dements, eartli, fire, 
Nvater, air, are perceptible to mortals ; and their existence is 
pio\cd by the simple testimony of the senses. But they da 
not explain tlicir own existence ; and tlierelore we are led by 
fhe laws of reasoning to the tenuous principles, tlie^ subtle 
nidiments from wdiich they pioceod, and by w hich their exis- 
knee is accounted for. But these sul>tlo elements, impercep- 
tible to men in general, though peicoptihlc to siijauior beings, or 
even men endowed with powers of perception keener and more 
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expanded than human beings ordinarily possess, are only modi- 
fications of the I-maker, which again is a modification of in- 
telligence, the first-born of Prakriti increate. Agoin, the mind, 
the eleventh oigan, is another modification of I he I-maker, 
and its existence is proved by that of the perceptible oigans 
of knowledge and action. 

The existence of the twenty-fifth category, the soul, which 
is neither an evohite nor an evolvent, is proved by the creative 
energy of Prakriti, which eneigizes, not for its owti advantage, 
but for that of an entity apart from itself. 'J'his is emphatically 
stated in such verses as these : — ‘‘From lirahma down to a post 
for its (sours) sake is creation till there he disci iinination (hetwoon 
soul and Prakriti) on winch its liberation ensues.’* “ Prakiiti’s 
creation is for the sake of another, tliough it be spontaneous, 
for she is not the experiencer, just like a cart's carrying saffron for 
the sake of its master.'” 

But why not carry the arguments from inference a step further, 
and recognize a Lord (Iswara behind the vaiied) manifestatioiig 
of P Teller ill, tlic ultimate ground of existence? There are 
insuperable obstacles in the Avny. A Lord cannot possibly be 
the creator of the universe. If he exists, lie must cither be free 
or bound. If free, be c«annot have a dcsiio to create prevalent 
enough to determine his will, or lead to volition and action. It 
is an established maxim of Hindu philosophy, that a desire 
leading irresistibly to action, good or had, is bondage. Such a 
desire on the part of God cannot hut militate against his assum- 
ed freedom. If, however, he is bound, how could he jiossihly 
create ? The supposition, therefore, of a Lord behind the veil 
of shifting phenomena, is both irrational and useless. 

How thoroughly the atheistic speculations of our vaunted age of 
progress were anticipated in times which may he called pre- 
historic, in India and other countries 1 The sc/umtists and plii- 
losophers of the day now and then betray a lilt le meekness, to 
which their prototypes of ancient times were utter strangers. 
Given matter and the laws immanent in it, tliey have no diffi- 
culty whatever in explaining the wonders of creation, or solving 
the knotty problems of existence. But they manifest a litilo 
hesitation when they have to settle the question ; — ‘‘ How came 
matter to be, and how and by whom were its laws impressed 
upon it?” Their hesitation, however, is momentary, as they shake 
it off by assuming the eternity of matter, and the eternal in- 
herence of its laws, as well as by upholdino the principle, 
nihilo nihil fit. But our redoubtable pbilosoplicrs of ancient 
limes presented a braver front, and did not hesitate for a inomen 
in affirming with oracular assurance the eternity of matter , 
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and tljeir dictum, as has already been said runs thus : — A thing 
is not made out of nothing/' And even when they admitted 
the existence of a God, their prijicii)lc, that an impure thing, 
such as matter in this opinion is, cannot possibly emanate from, 
or be created by, a pure Being, made it imp()s>il)lc for them to 
represent such a Being as its Creator. God or no God, matter, 
according to their teaching, is eternal, along with the laws in- 
herent ill it. 

Blit the way in which our pliilosophcrs dispose of the argu- 
ment based on testimony, which is one of the three kinds of 
proof admitted in his school, is ivorthy of consideration. By 
testimony they midei stand, not only what is ordinarily included in 
that term, but a great deal more, even the teachings of revelation, 
and those of devotees and adepts, who by viitue of intense 
meditation have obtained, and may obtain, the power of recall- 
ing to their minds the varied events which occurred to them in 
several, if not all, of their past lives, and that of discovering 
and bringing to light occult truths, or truths hidden among the 
arcana of nature. But revelation distinctly affirms the existence 
of a Lord. How is this to be accounted for ? Is revelation to 
he discarded as a tissue of Old Men’s Fables ? Our time-serving 
philosophers did not allow tliemselves to be ostensibly carried 
tlnis far by their scepticism. Tln^y got rid of the difficulty 
by resoitiiig to orbits of shuffling criticism, not unknown 
to modern sceptics. (*‘ The scriptural texts which make mention 
of nhe Lord’ are) either gloiifications of tlie liberated souls 
or homages to tlie recognized ^deities of the Hindu Pantheon).” 
And, besides, “There is scripture for this (world’s) being the pro- 
(iucti6n of Piakriti (not of a Lord,)” 

It may he mentioned here that, even when Hindu philosophy 
allows the existence of a go<l, it makes him so (piiescent and 
inactive, that creation cannot possibly be attributed to him. Wo 
cannot ascribe creation to him without making liim subject 
to passion, the second ©f the three cpialities from which he 
must be free, and, therefore, representing him as actually held 
in bondage. Nor can lie be the governor of the universe with- 
out being “soHisli” and “liable to grief.” In Book V. we have 
these Apliorisms : — 

Ahp. 3 — “(If a Lord were governor, then) having intended his 
own benefit, his government (would be selfish) as is the case 
(with ordinary governors) in the world.’^ 

(*‘ He must then be) just like a w'orldly lord (and) other- 
wise (than you desire that we should conceive of him, ; for if we 
^gree that the lord is also benefited, he also must be something 
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mundane, — just like a worldly lord — because, since his desires 
are (on that supposition) not (previously) satisfied, lie must bo 
liable to grief.’* And besides the supposition of a lord is usehvss. 
He cannot create, cannot govern, cannot judge, connot reward 
or punish — the last prerogative, viz., that of bestowing rewards 
and inflicting punisbinents being a prerogative of works, not 
of God. Ill Apli 2 of this Jiook, we have tbesc words : — “ Not 
from its (the world’s) bidiig governed by the Lord, is theic tlie 
eflectiuition of the fruit, for it is by woiks (iliat is by merit 
and ilemerit) that this is accomplished — (by Avoiks alone Avhicli 
are indispensable, — and if we do make tlio additional and cumb- 
rous supposition of a lord, ho cannot rewaid a man otherwise 
than according to bis v/orks.” 

If there is no Lord, tb(3 <piestion arises, why l)odi('ve in a re- 
velation at all? The proper answer to this <juostion laings for- 
ward a theory, wbicli in absurdity has not its parallel even 
ill the bistoiy of wild speculation. ’J'lic Sankhya ])hilos()plier 
does not bold, like the Alimansakas and the V('dantins, tlic 
oternity of the Vedas. 'I'lic fort 3 ^-(ift]i Apboiisni of the Jfiitli 
Book of the w’ork under rcvi(‘w runs tints: — ‘'The Veda 

is not from eternity, for there is sciipture for its being a produc- 
tion.” If not eteimil, it must lia.ve l)oen written either hy Ciod 
or by some gifted man. It. could not possiijly have bojui wiitten, 
or vouchsafed tbrougli V(ubal communicatimi, or in any otIuT 
way? by God, for tlie Sankliya phil<»soj>liy does not recogni/o 
his existence. Nor could it liave been w j itten by a gift«‘d man, 
such a man must l)e eitlKU* liberati'd or in bondage. If liber- 
ated, be could not have a pn*vailing th'siic leading to its com- 
position ; and if in bondag(\ be could not but have kicked 
the power ” needtal to bring aJ out so glorious a, r -ult. 

The Vedas, tberefor(‘, could ne,t have j)ioccede(l either from God 
or from man, nor are they eteinal. How then is the mystery 
involved in their existence to bo unravelled? Here is the explana- 
tion : — ‘The Vedas, just like an expirat ion, proceed of tliemselves 
from the self-existent, tlirougli the foroj of fate, nnperceived by 
thought.” To explain tliis statement of the commentator, Nijnana 
Bhiksbn, two questions have to be ra sed. Who is the self-existent 
from whom the Vedas are said to have emanated as an expiiation ? 
The self-existent must either bo IVakriti itself, or some evolute 
of Prakriti, there being nothing knowable or within the reach of 
proof behind it, and the soul being incapable of sending those 
venerated books out even as an efllation. The Sankhya philoso- 
phers speak of an emergent deity, whom they call Brahma, when 
he creates, Vishnu when he preserves, and Siva or Mahadeva when 
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he destroys. This emergent deity is the first evolute of Prakriti, 
intelligence, called Mahat, the Great One, not, however, personal 
intelligence, but something like general intelligence, the intelli- 
gence of which personal intelligence, mine or thine, is only a 
form. This great one, the first-born of Prakriti increate, is the 
unconscious author of the Vedas, because they emanate from him 
as an expiration. 

When do they emanate V Here we have to unfold the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, which underlies all the philosophical 
speculations of ancient India ; which even those hold spirits, who, like 
Kupila and Buddha, cast aside all faith iu God, personal, if not 
impersonal, did not dare abandon. Prakriti creates one world 
after another in endless succession, to meet tluj exigencies of humaa 
desert, or to afford scope for the consumption of the fruits of 
work. One woild is evolved after another to reward or 
fnrnisli the accumulated work of those which precede, and to 
furnish cause, by its own accumulated woik added to the tremend- 
ous load it inherits, for the existence of those which succeed. 
Every renovated world, with its shifting panorama of moral actions 
and moral deserts, is thus connected with an endless chain of 
antecedent, and an equally endless chain of consequent stages 
of existence. Each of these gradually unfolded stages of existence 
or works vanishes, when its appointed service is over, only to 
see anotlier springing up, and contriving its great woik of reward- 
ing virtue and punishing vice. At each of these renovations of 
tlie world, the Vedas issue out of the emergent deity, called intel- 
ligence in the original Sutras, and the self-cxisient, or Brahma, in 
sul)sequont times, as an afiialiou. 

In conclusion, let usasceitain Avhat the work under review says 
of liberation, the great object and scope of all the speculations 
embodied in its pages. Prakriti creates or energizes, to liberate 
the soul from the bondage of non-discrimination, or misapprehen- 
sion, •or misconception. Ilow is this effected ? Not by worship, 
for worship takes for granted what is not admitted, the existence of a 
creative and controlling being behind the veil of natural phenomena ; 
not by sacrifices, because these, as they inflict pain upon the victims, 
cannot hut occasion pain to those by whom they are offered, by 
the law of retribution ; not by rites and ceremonies of a bloodless 
character, because whatever efficacy they may have is of a transient, 
not a permanent, nature. These all arc certainly praised 
in various parts of scripture. The sacrifice of the horse is 
said to give tlie offerer power to conquer all worlds, expiate sin, 
overcome death, and attain immortality, The juice of the soma, 
the moom plant (Asclepias acida) is said to have conferred victory, 

41 
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triumph, ‘‘ effulgence ” and deathless being on Indra himself, and 
the subordinate gods and goddesses of the Indian Parnassus. But 
it is to be borne in mind, that the benefits conferred by bloody 
and bloodless rites are evanescent, and that even the gods perish 
at every dissolution of the world, or at the consummation of every 
single stage of existence. “ Many thousands of Indras and other 
gods have passed away in successive periods, overcome by time ; 
for time is hard to overcome/’ Freedom from the galling yoke 
of transmigration, from an almost interminable chain of births and 
deaths, religious observances cannot possibly secure. 

Such freedom is the result of right knowledge or discrimination, 
which is obtained by meditation. ‘‘From knowledge (ac(|uired 
during mundane existence) conies salvation (soul’s chief end/’ — 
(Book III, Aph. 23). Knowledge alone, dissociated from, not in 
conjunction with, works, is the fountain of liberation, as the verse 
following the one quoted assures us, — “ Since this {poiz^ knowledge) 
is the precise cause of liberation, there is neither as.sociation (of 
any thing else with it, e, g.y good works) nor alternativeness (e. 
of good woiks in its stead.) This knowledge is attained by modi* 
tation, on the nature and efficacy of which the following verses 
give information : — 

“ Meditation is the cause of the removal of desire (that affection of 
the mind by objects which is a liindcror of knowledge.) It 
(meditation, from the effectuation of Avliicb, and not from merely 
communing upon it,) knowledge arises, is perfected by the repel- 
ling of the modifications (of the mind which ought to be obstructeJ 
from all thoughts of anything.) This meditation is perfected by 
restraint, posture.s, and one’s duties. Restraint (of the breath) is 
by means of expulsion and intention. Steady and (promoting) 
ease is a (suitable) posture, (such as the crossing of tlie arms). One’s 
duty is the performanco of the actions prescribed for one’s religious 
order.” — (Book III, Aph. 30-35.) 

The subject of meditation, and its varied appliances belongs, 
properly speaking, to Yoga philosophy, the counterpart, not only 
of the Saukhya system, but in some respects of every system ot 
philosophy propounded in India, not excluding almost all of those 
systems, which, like Buddhism and its offshoots, are branJed 
heterodox. Meditation, not in its incipient stages, but when peifect- 
ed, years of close attention, and rigid conformity to its almost endless 
varieties of stringent rules, beget right knowledge, which dispels 
non-discrimination, and brings on emancipation. The essence ol 
the knowledge begotten by meditation is the distinction between 
the soul and non-soul, the passive, quiescent, immobile spirits 
the evcr-active, plastic, formative Prakriti, When this distinctiun 
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is clearly apprehended , by the mind, the soul is set free from the 
bondage of its desires and aversions, its good and had deeds, and 
tlicir woeful consequences in an almost endless chain of transml- 
grations. 

The soul is, of course, in a very loose sense said to bo set free, 
its bondage and liberation being nominal, not real,— reflections and 
shadows, not realities. The bondage and liberation spoken of 
throvighout this book are in reality the bondage and liberation of 
Praknti, which, first of all, weaves a net for its own entanglement 
by a process of evolution, and ullimatoly effects its own eman- 
cipation by a process of meditation. And to this mischievous 
activity it is impelled by passion t^hc second of the three 

([ualities, which foim its Trinitarian essence. 

Ram CiiANDEA Bose. 



At^t. vit.-sufiism. 

I T may seem somewhat strange that Shfiistn, a mystical form 
of religion, should take its rise and flourish iu a system so 
exact and uncompromising, so rigid and final as Isldm, but the 
truth is, that it is a re-action from the burden of a ligid law and 
a wearisome ritual ; an attempt to reconcile philosophy with the 
dogmas of the Quran. Tlie needs of tlie human heart, the spirit 
of an Kastern people, required something warmer than the cold 
orthodoxy of the Faithful. The tendency of Siifiism is decidedly 
pantheistic, tliat is towards Pantheism from its philosophical side, 
as teaching tliat '‘there is -one eternal and infinite substance 
of which all things that exist are modifications with no permanent 
individual existence.’" It is not so much the deification of the 
finite, as tlie iiotliingness of all phenomena. To the pantheistic 
Sufi, the world and all things therein are fleeting, lie does not 
assert tliat the world is divine, but that it is nothing. The per- 
ception of things IS only an illusion ; the world is a place 

Where nothing is, and all things seem, 

And wc the shadows of a dieam,’* 

To the 8ufi God is all and in all — One without a second. 
Beneath the cver-sliifting forms, One remains ; under the unsubstan- 
tial accidents, One is real, “lu Pantlieisin, God, conceived of as 
the substance of the world, if lie lies behind all finite beings 
and objects, stands, at least, in precisely the same relation to all,” 
Thus, in S6fiism the doctrine otten leads to carelessness of lito 
and to disregard of morality, for things base and things pure, 
intelligent and mean, are all alike related to that which is the 
substance of all. 

Thus Jeldl-ud-din Rfirai says : — 

“ ‘ Ood\s blessing ' is the name of all that's good in man, 

‘ The curse of (jjod’ of all that's evil in our plan. 

In which of these two seas our streamlets may subside 
They but return into the source from whence their tide.'^ f 

A system which, in some aspects, conceives God to be as near 

* in this article, I take my illustrations from, and base my conclusions 
on, the teaching of the great master of JSfdiism, Moulana Jelal-ud-<iin Hunii 
in the Musnavi, and on that of Mahmfid Shfihbistari in the Gulahaii-i-Kaz. 
For the English rendering of the Persian, 1 am indebted to recent traua- 
lations of these works published by Trubner. It will be seen that the 
translations from the Musnavi are not very literal. 

t * Vi-AxJaJ aPI 

Musnavi, 
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to the heart in which selfishness and lust rule, as he is to the 
heart, in which purity and holiness have their sway, obliterates 
moral distiuciions in act and life. In yielding to his nature, the 
S6fi may think he thus yields to God. To him “ immersion in 
the natural is absorption in the divine.” This is the natural out- 
come of the system, hut not all Siifis are consistent, and it would 
be idle to deny that many a Mn-salman mystic has tried to lead 
a higher life than that of his fellows around. That men are 
often better than their creed, is as true of the S6fi as of the 
orthodox Muslim. 

Sfifis, however, claim to be orthodox, and assert that they are 
the true expounders of the Quran, and the Hadis (Traditional .say- 
ings of the Prophet.) Tliey maintain that they know, as none others 
do, the esoteric meaning of tho words given through, or spoken 
by, tho Prophet : — 

*^The spirit ’tis gives value : words arc mere pretence/^ * 

This spirit must be earnestly sought for, then 
“ Will unity be found as in a treasure.” f 
Jelal-nd-din Rfimi thus describes all those who do not know this 
esoteric meaningof the Muliammadan Revelation, whether contained 
in the Quran or in the Hadis — 

“ Where’er you hear a note of God’a truth-warbling bird, }. 

You straightway sci^ie its literal sense, just as ’tis heard, 

You then use suppositious of your darksome mind. 

And form, through wrong coiiclusioua, guesses worse than blind. 

“The Saints use terms of technical Bigiiilicaiico 
tJiikuowu to worldly readers’ crass ignorance. 

The language of the bird you learn, as to its notes ; 

^ But clean forget its sense, as sure as fancy dotes.” 

The orthodox Muliammadan tenet is that God, having created 
the world, retired to the ^arsh, the highest heaven, and now leaves 
riis creatures to work out their salvation, according to tho light 
vouchsafed to them through the prophets. He is a God afar 
off, a pitiless Force, a capricious Despot. From this idea Sfifiism 
revolts. According to it God is immanent in all His creatures ; 
the sum of life, in whom all things live. He not only originated 
all action, but dwells with each individual, 

“ Eternal and temporal are not separate from one another, 

For in that Being this non-existent has it beiug.’^ § 

J ji) thid. 

} Muhammad. 

** Gulshdii’i-Rdz, 
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The Sufi, the enlightened man. seas behind the veil. He knows 
Allih to be the One, the necessary Being, the First Cause. Ho 
looks on the whole world of phenomena as “ not being.” 

“The whole world is merely an imaginary thing, 

It is like one point whirled round in a circle.” * 

One day, when expounding his views, Jel41-ud-din made the 
following statement: “ Tliou secst nought, save that thou seost 
God therein.” A certain Darvish came forward and maintained 
that the use of the term “therein” indicated a receptacle, and 
that it migiit be argued that God would thus be comprehended, 
whereas He is in-comprchonsible. To this, Jelal answered, “ The 
universe of God’s qualities is the receptacle of the universe^ of 
God’s essence ; but these two universes are really one. The first 
of them is not He, the second of Them is not other than He. 
Those, apparently, two thlng.s, are in truth one and the same. 
How, then, is a contradiction in terms implied? God comprises 
the exterior and the interior. If we cannot say. He is the interior, 
He will not include the interior, but Ho comprises all, and in Him all 
things have their being. Ho is, then, the receptacle also, comprising 
all existences as the Quran say.s, ‘ He comprises all things.’ ” 
The Darvish was silenced and became a disciple. 

This is a very good illustration of the kind of discussions held 
amongst the doctors of Sufiism, and according to the accounts 
which” have come down to us, they generally convinced all gain- 
sayers who seem to have been taken aback by such obscure, and 
in most cases, unintelligible language. 

In a verse already quoted from Jcldl-ud-din (p. 324''), it would 
seem as if Sfifis l»old that evil, as well as good, has its origin and 
return in God ; but there are many statements in the Sdfi writ- 
ings which clearly imply just the opposite, . and certainly the 
general teaching of Sfiliism seems to be that evil proceeds, not 
from ‘ Being,’ but from ‘ not being.’ Thus — 

“ Being is purely good in whatever it be, 

If it also coutaius evil, that proceeds from ‘ other.’ " t 
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At the same time, it is. held that both are in some way manifesta- 
tions of the ‘ Truth.’ 

“ How can it be lust which ravishes men's hearts, 

For ‘the Truth ’ now and again appears as evil 

Know ‘ the Truth ’ in the garb of good is the ‘ True Faith ; * 

‘ The Truth ' in the garb of evil is evil, is the ^^ord of Satan.*' * 

“There is no worker in creation, save Allah a dogma of 
Suiiism, but with this is held as firmly “evil comes from ‘ other/ ” 
This resembles the Augustinian view that evil is a negation, a 
departure from God, who is the source and sum of all existence. 
But the fact is that Sufiism has not solved the dilRculty of the 
origin and existence of evil ; it leaves the problem where it finds it 
in the Qman, which is hi some places distinctly necessitarian 
in its teaching, and in others, as strongly on the side of free-will. 
Take, for example, the two following passages . — “ By a soul and 
Jfim who balanced it, and breathed into it its wickedness and 
puiity/' 

{^ilra 91-8). There is little room for freedom of the will in this, 
Thai take the passage — 

Whatever good betidoth thee is from God, but whatever be- 
tidcdi thee of evil is from thyself * — {Sura 4-81). 

Siitis claim to be the best and truest expoiimlors of the Quran, 
but they have not found a key to reconcile tlicsc conflicting 
statements, and so it is not to be wondered at, that there is in their 
system a want of consistency on this question. 

As all created things are included in the category of ‘not being,’ 
it is the duty of the man who would be perfect to liso from this 
state to that of ‘ contingent being,’ where, for a while, laws and 
croed^s are needed for his guidance ; hut the path lies onward, and 
the traveller on the mystic road leaves these l)eliind, and as ho as- 
cends liighcr and higher towards ^ Being,’ he is freer and freer from 
outward restraints. He returns to God and lives in God ? 

*Wo may here notice that to the ordinary Muslim the meaning 
of the dogma of Jahr is, that God compels men to carry out Ilis 
will. Practically, Jahv is pure fatalism. The Sufi cannot deny 
the Quranic teaching on this point, but he regards this Jahi\ this 
almighty power, as the constant woiking of the Supreme Being in 
the world of plieiioincna, the manifestation of the divine energy 
lu creation, the immanence of ‘Being’ in ‘not being/ The 
dogma is thus softened down to a pantheistic view of God, and 
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deprived of its harsh and rugged aspect. The Muhammadan doc- 
trine of fatalism supplies a basis for the mystic dogmas of 
Quietism. 

The principle underlying the Sfifi system is that sense and 
reason cannot transcend phenomena, or see the real Being whicli 
underlies them all ; so sense and reason must be ignored and su- 
perseded in favour of the ‘ inner light/ tho divine illumination of 
the heart, which is the only faculty whereby men perceive tho 
infinite.'^ 

Then, when thus enlightened, Sufis see that all the external phe- 
nomena, including man, is but an illusion, and as it is “ non- 
existent, it is an evil, because it is a departure from the real Being,'' 
The illuminated man gets little help from reason, in fact, it fails 
him here ; 

“ But, in addition to reason man has a certain faculty, 

Whereby he understands hidden mysteries.” 

This faculty {tauv) is evoked by desire of the truth. This idea ivS 
not peculiar to the Sufi. It underlies the teaching of tho mys- 
tics of all ages. To take only one, Hugo of St. Victor calls it the 
* eye of the soul,' by which he liacl inunodiate intuitions of God. 
He asserts ‘‘ that this eye beholds what tho eye of sense and the 
eye of reason cannot see, what is both within us and above us. 
God within, is both what we must flee, and whither we must flee. 
The highest and lowest are so far identical. Thus do the ])iiro ia 
heart see God.”t Tins is quite in accordance with the Sufi view. 

Sdfis, in support of their view that the first and most imporraut 
act of life, is to attain a knowledge) of God, quote tho verse, 

When God said to the angels, ^ I am about to place a Viceregeiit 
on the earth,' they said : ‘ Wilt Thou ])lace th<*rein one who shall 
commit abomination and shed blood ? ’ Nay, we celebrate Tliy 
praise and holines.s. God answered them, ‘ Vcuily, I know that ye 
wot not of : ' {Suva 2-28.) — It is said that this verse proves, that 
though the great inujority of men would commit abomination, some 
would receive the divine light and attain to a knowledge of God. 
Another verse is also (| noted : 

Then found they one of our servants to whom we had vouch- 
safed mercy, and whom we have instructed with our hiowledge '" — 
(Suml8-G4.) 

There is, too, a tradition to the effect that David said, * O Lord, 
why hast Thou created mankind?' God replied, ‘lam a hidden 
treasure, and I would faux become known.* *' It is the work of the 

^ ^ 
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Sfifi to find that treasiue, to gain that knowledge, and so to attain 
to the Divine light 

The earlier Muhammadan mystics sought to impart life to a 
rigid and formal ritual. They had no intention of becoming un- 
orthodox. Many of their utterances are very beautiful, such as, 
As neither meat nor drink profits the diseased body, so no warn- 
ing avails to touch the heart full of the love of this world,” “ The 
work of a holy man doth not consist in this, that he eats grain, 
and clothes himself in wool, but in the knowledge of God and 
submission to His will/’ “Thou deservest not the name of a 
learned man, till thy heart is emptied of the love of this 
world.” “ Hide thy good deeds us closely as thou woiild’st hide thy 
sins /’ 

“ And he’ll ne’er take liis flight towards Heaven’s eternal King, 

Who holds at heart the thought that he’s a perfect Thing.” 

One of these men, — men who often successfully withstood the 
exercise of unrighteous power, was one day ushered into the pre- 
sence of the Kbalif Harfiii-ar-Rashid, who said to him, How 
great is thy abnegation T The mystic replied, ” Thine is greater/* 

“ How so,’' said the Khalif. “ Because 1 made abnegation of this 
world, and thou makest abnegation of the next.” JSven in a 
book like the Musnavi, wo find JcUI-ud-din, who inculcates S6fiism, 
pure and simple, with all its disregard for the outward restraints 
of an objective revelation, sometimes teaching sounder principles, 
thus : — 

“ To trust in Ood, and yet put forth our utmost skill, 

The surest method is to work Hid holy will ; 

The friend of God niiist work.” 

Thi^ earlier mysticism, however, gradually developed into 
Sufiism, and towards the close of the second century of the Hijra, 
it became prevalent. The first fervour of conquest was over and 
men settled down to consider the grounds of their faith. A re- 
action from formalism was the result. The creed of Islam con- 
cerning God, simple as it was, did not satisfy the minds of those 
who wanted to know more about Him. Especially is this true of 
the Persians, who never took kindly to Islam, as the orthodox pro- 
claimed it, and who were, after their conversion, quite ready to 
adopt a system which, whilst it professes on its exoteric side to bo 
faithful to the Quran, yet, has its esoteric doctrines about God, 
good and evil, and the origin and nature of the universe. 

The Zindiq and Mutazal^ controversies also were introducing 
^ S}^stem of sAolasticism, from which the Persian mind revolted. 
Reason and logic could not with him take the place of a revelling 
the sense of the beautiful, or of meditating on the union of God 
'vith man. As Grecian literature, too, became more accessible, it 
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produced a latitudioaiian spirit which Sdfiism imbibed. Thus the 
way was fully prepared for the rise of this school of thought iu a 
system which seems the most unlikely to have fostered such niya- 
tical tendencies. 

In the third century of the Hijra, there was no doubt as to the 
pantheistic development of Sufiism. Al-Hallaj then taught iu 
Baghdad thus : “ I arn the Truth, there is nought in Paradise but 
God, I am He whom I love, and He whom I love is I ; we are two 
souls dwelling in one body. When thou seest me, thou seest Him ; 
and when thou seest Him, thou seest me.*’ 

The authorities in Baghdad could not permit this, and TTallaj, 
one of the earliest martyrs of Sufiism, was flogged, tortured, and 
finally beheaded by order of the Klialif. The phrase Allah-o-has^ 

God, and nothing else,** expresses the stage now arrived at. 

The following verse from Hafiz, gives, in its mystical meaning, a 
clue to the Sufi system — 

“ The prayer mat fitain with wine, if so, 

The Magian^s favour thou cans^t gain, 

The traveller in the land ‘should know 
Idle ways and customs of the lim.” 

The traveller is the Salik, the man iu search of union with the 
Divine. 

Wine is the Divine love ; the Inn is the stage in which the tra* 
vcller is immersed iu the Divine mysteries. It is, according toS6fiisni, 
an error to suppose that man has any existence apart from God, 
and not until this error is pub away, cau the mystic journey bo 

entered upon ; — 

“ Plant one foot upon the neck of .self, 

The othei in thy FriomVs domain ; 

111 every thing Ilia iueaence see, 

For other vision is m vain.'* 

Or, as Mahmud in the Oulshan-i-Raz puts it — 

“ Like Moses, son of Amrain, press onward in this road 
Till you bear the words, ‘ Verilfj^ I am God, * 

So long as the Alouut * of yoiir being remains before you, 

The anawei to ‘ S/ioio mc^ is Thou shall not see wic.t 

The traveller now sets out upon his path in which he lindsi 
various aids. The first is attraction (jazb). This is God draw- 
ing the man to Himself away from the world. He who entciH 
this state is a Murid, or one who has inclination (iradah) towarch 

• i, e. Phenomenal illusive existence which hides real absolute lieiug. 
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good. If remains in this stage, he is ^ callcil attracted ' (majzub). 
He should now submit himself to a very severe self-examination, 
and probe the very secret recesses of his heart. Tliis he does by 
the aid of devotion, and henceforth is known as the ‘ devoutly 
attracted \Salik-i-majzuh). The journey to God is now fairly 
commenced, and becomes completed when he has attained to tlie 
tiuc knowledge of the Supreme, which is, that there is no existence, 
save Allah, Then begins the journey in God, or the gaining of the 
knowledge of His nature and attributes, and to this inquiry and 
search, there is no limit. As the Sdlik rises higher and higher 
in tliis spiritual ascent (TTi'iij), he becomes more and more perfect. 

From the words, ‘ are not creation and command of Him — ^ 
{Suva VIL o2), Sdfis deduce the conclusion, that the works of 
God are included eitlier in the * perceived world,' or in the ‘ con- 
ceived world.' The former is the material, visible, created world, 
fcuniliar to all : the latter the invisible, spiritual, future world. 
It is the world of command (al-amri, so called from the well 
known phrase, “Be, and it was" (kim fayaktina). The autlior 
of the AiA/dg-z-Ja/d/i tells us, that it is “admitted equally by 
the masters of 'perceiUion and conceptmi, that the first principle 
which, at tlie mandate ‘ Be, and it was' issued, hy the instru- 
mentality of the inoflflxble power and will, from the chaotic ocean 
of inexistence, was a simple and luminous essence, which, in the 
language of philosophy, is termed the primary intellect ; (though 
in some accounts, it is termed the supreme intelligence) and the 
groat fathers of mysticism and investigation call it the Muham- 
madan spirit."^ 

We liave thus the authority of one of the greatest amongst 
Musalmdii writers^ for the general correctness, according to 
Muhammadan notions, of the SCifi cosmogony. According to it, 
God first created the element (iauhar-i awwal), and to the 

creation of thi.s, the following passage is supposed to refer “ And 
it wa« not the business of an hour, but even as the twinkling of 
an eye, or quicker still. " {Sura XVI. 79). This primal element is 
also called by the names of the ‘ Pen/ the * spirit of Muhammad/ 
‘Primal Intelligence/ ‘Universal Keason, (‘ Aql-i-kull). This is 
God’s world, near to Him, and ever seeking Him. 

The universe is the world of this primal element, but God's voice 
in the universe is only heard through the medium of this element. 
Thus, as the ‘ Pen,’ it wrote the commands of God : 

“ What tjme the Kdf oi Ilia power breathed on the Pen, 

It cast thousands of pictures on the page of ‘ not being.’ t 

• Akhldq-i-JalMi, p. 358. 
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Then, in obedience to the creative energy thus displayed, came 
forth intolli^^ences, souls, elements, and heaven. These, again, took 
up the task, and the three kingdoms — the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal were brought into existence. Sufis refer to the verse 
N by the Pen, and what they write (Sura 68), and say that 
N represents the world of power, or God’s inkstand, that the 
pen here means the primal element, and that the words they 
write’’ refer to the simple natures. They write on for ever, for, 
were the sea ink, it would not suffice for the words of my Lord — ” 
( XVIII. 109). Thus the universe is ever evolving 
sustained every moment by, as it were, pulsations of the pervading 
spirit, so that it is described as being every moment annihilated 
and fresh created.” * 

But the final object of all creation is man. 

“ There is no other final cause beyond man 
It is disclosed in man’s own sclf.’'t 

“That which was made last, was first in thought^* 

The last that was made, was the soul of Adam. J 

The meaning of which is said to be that the very essence of 
man is * universal reason,’ so that which was first in the Divine 
mind was last in fact, and thus man is the final cause of creation. 

A sacred deposit is committed to man. “ Vorily, we proposed 
a deposit to tlie heavens, and to the earth, and to the mountains 
between them, but they refused the burden, and we entrusted 
it to man, who is unjust and foolish” (^Sura XXX 1 1 1. 72). This 
deposit, according to the S6fis, is the duty oi* displaying the Divine 
attributes. It is true, that man is both good and evil, still be 
can do this work, for though 

“ The black-hearted and the fool are the o])poRitG of light, § 

Yet are they the theatres of the true Epiphany.^* 

The good in man represents the beautiful attributes (Jamdl) 
of God ; the evil the terrible ones (Jakil). This, then, is the 
function of man, and as he comes from the primal intelligence, 


* Kay on Pantheism, p. 52. 
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be must, if he would be perfect, rise up to it again In the primal 
element. ‘‘From Him was the origin and to Him is the return 
{Suva X. 4). It is this return which is the aim and object 
of the traveller's Journey. Thus Jel4l-ad-din says: — 

Prom realms of formlessness, existence doth take form, 

And fades a^rain therein : To Him we must return.*' ♦ 

This is the procession of essence unto essence.” — {Akhlaq-i^ 
Jaldli, p. 364.) 

The Primal element is that of which Muhammad speaks 
when ho says : ** The first thing which God created was my 
soul, my soul was the primal element,” The function of this 
element is to receive and to bestow. In other words, it includes 
the saintly and prophetic offices. This explains allusions and 
statements in Sufi writings which seem to imply, especially 
with regard to Muhammad, the union of prophets and Imams 
with the Divine Heing. Jelal-ud-din Rtimi said : A true dis- 
ciple is he who holds his teacher to he superior to all others/' 

In accordance with this theory, when a disciple of Bayezid 
was asked whether his master or Ood was the greater, he re- 
plied, “ I only know my teacher, I know no other than him, 
and I know that he is greater than all others.” Another, to 
a similai; question, replied, There is no difference between 
the two. As God does not walk in this world of sensible ob- 
jects, the prophets are the substitutes of God. No, No ! I am 
wrong ! For if thou supposest that thoso substitutes and their 
principal are tiuo different things^ thou hast judged errone^ 
02i3ly, and not rightly'* 

Bpth the saintly and prophetic offices are said to bo united 
in Muhammad. This throws some light on the views held with 
regard to the ‘light of Muhammad' — the ‘ Nfir-i-Muhammadi. 
The general idea is that, before God created the world, he took 
a •ray of light from His own splendour and united it to the 
body of Muhammad, to which he said: “Thou art the elect, 
the chosen, I will make the members of thy family, the guides 
to salvation.” This light (Nfir) is said to be of four kinds. 
From the first kind, God created His throne ; from the second, 
the Pen of Fate ; from the third, Paradise, and from the fourth, 
the state or place of spirits and all created beings. Accord- 
ing to a statement made by 'Ali, Muhammad said that he was 
created from the light of God, whilst all other created beings 
were formed from the “ Nfir-i-Muhamraadi.” In some way, then' 
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Muhammad is supposed to bo connected with the primal es- 
sence, and this may explain such traditions as this, recorded 
on the authority of 'Abbds “ I heard tlic Prophet say, ‘ lie 
who blasphemes my name, blasphemes the name of God.' ” 
And also a saying by 'Ali, "The Prophet said that he was creat- 
ed from the light of God, whilst all other created beings were 
formed from the Niir-i-Muhammadi.” This Nur is said to be 
the greatest of lights. 

“The light of the Prophet is a mighty sun, 

Now shining in Moses, now in Adam,” * 

Mulmmnnad is sometimes called the Great Spirit (ruh-ul-a zam), 
the Universal Reason, the Haqiqat-i-Insfini, by which terms 
is meant that he is of the primal essence, the first emanation 
from Deity. Hence, he is called the sun. As light was first pro- 
duced by God, all other prophets arc, according to the verse 
just quoted, but emanations from him. These ideas must ho 
borne in mind in reading such a Hadis, as “ lie who has seen 
me, has seen God.” 

The perfect man sees in the Universe, the book of the Truth 
most High (Hama ’alam Kitab-i-Haq TVala ast.) This ‘book ' 
is described in the GuIshan-i-Raz as consisting of chapters, of 
which the first is ‘ Universal Reason ' (’Aql-i-kul), the second 
‘ Universal Soul ^ (Nafs-i-kul), the third ‘the Highest Heaven' 
(^Arsh-i-asman,) and the Tlirone (Al-kursi) ; then follow tho 
heavenly spheres (jiirmha-i-asman,) tho four elements (jurm-i- 
^andsir), the three kingdoms of nature (jurm-sih-rnaiilud), and 
at last comes the soul of man, just as the last chapter of tlie 
Quran is entitled “ man.^’ These are all the successive ema- 
nations of Divinity, and the soul of man, proceeding, as it is 
said to do, from Universal Soul (hafs-i-kul), is equally with 
the heavens (arsh,) a theatre for the manifestation of the Di- 
vine perfections. There is a Tradition to the ellcct, — “ The heart 
of a believer is the highest heaven.” — So Mahintid — 

“Of every thing in the world above or below 
All exemplar is set forth in your soul and body.*'t 

As man thus sprung from the primal essence and should 
return to it, S6fis explain his existence as a circle which meets 
in the primal intelligence. On the one side of the circle 
is descent (nazul), “ which includes the whole process of deve- 
lopment till man becomes possessed of reasonable powers ; 
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the other side of the circle is ascent (’Ar6j), the goal of which 
is re-absorption in the divine essence. This journey is called 
the Tariq&t, or Road, by which is meant that a gradual ac- 
quaintance is made with all those doctrines of Mysticism which 
treat of mai/s return to God. No one can set out on this jour- 
ney without a full determination to seek for a solution of all 
his doubts and uncertainties as regards God and himself, lie 
must most earnestly desire to know, hence he is called a seeker 
(Talib). If he feels drawn onward, be is attracted.*' Then ho 
becomes a disciple (Muikl), and attaches himself to some spiritual 
guide, or Ph\ The initial stage is now passed and the man becomes 
a real traveller, a Salik, whose time and thoughts are henceforth 
to bo given to sal6k, or the prosecution of this journey, until 
lie arrives at the perfect state. 

There are now eight stages to be reached. Few enter into 
and pass from the whole. These stages are service (‘abudiyat), 
love (‘ishq), seclusion (zuhd), knowledge (ma'rifat), ecstacy (wajd 
or Hal), the truth (haqiqat), union (wasl), extinction (fana). 

Sufi poets deals mostly with the second stage, in which the 
Salik is the lover and God the beloved one. Words expres- 
sive of one who is the object of attraction and love on earth 
arc then applied in a mystical sense to God. References aro, 
however, frequent to other stages of the niysbic journey. The 
goal of the SftPi is to be reached by divine illumination, not 
by philo.'sophy. 

“ 'i'he Theologian who has no perception of unity * 

Is in utter darkness, in clouds and bondage of dogmas. 

The Theologian is the Mutakallim, or scholastic Theologian, who 
seeks' divine light by the aid of logic and reason, and not by that of 
illumination. He perceives not the Tauhid or unification, that is, 
that all things are one, or as Hafiz puts it. — 

“ Hafiz, when preaching uiiity with Unitarian pen, 

Blot out and cancel every page that tells of spirits and of men.” 

AMusalman author definesTauhid, or unity, to be this : “ Toannihi- 
lale self in the absolute truth, to become eternal in the absolute, to be 
made one with the one and to abstain from evil,” t whereas Taklid, 
the bondage of dogmas, in which the ordinary Musahutin is enslaved, 
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t Tauler says : If the highest and most glorious unity, which is God 
Himself, is to be united to the soul, it must be through oneness. Now 
when the soul hath utterly forsaken itself and all creatures, and hath 
Wade itself free from all inanifoldiiess, thou, the sole unity, which is God, 
answers to the oneness o£ the soul, for there is nothing in the soul beside 
Und.” 
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is the putting on of a collar on the neck, imitation, subservi- 
ence to authority. Thus man gains illumination, according to 
the Sfifis, by direct intuition, and not by scholastic methods, 
which deal with quantity, quality and relation. 

“ The Divine essence is free from where, how and why * 

Let His glory be exalted above what men say of Uiiri.*’ 

This knowledge is not even to be obtained by a demonstra- 
tion from His works ; it is not gained till all the illusory pheno- 
mena which cover “ the Truth ’’ are annihilated. 

“ Since His works are manifested from His essence, 

His essence is not manifested from His works; 

The light of His essence is not contained in’ phenomena, 

For the glory of His Majesty is exceeding great.’'! 

Even an outward revelation is not needed, for 

“ In that place where God’s light is our guide, 

What room is there for the Alessage of Gabriel.”! 

In other words, the Qtiran is not required. Still more, one to 
whom God’s light is thus revealed attains a higher station than 
Angel ever reaches. 

‘‘Though the Angels stand, hard by the Throne, 

They reach not the station, ‘ I am with God.’ ” § 

There is now no room for the exercise of reason, for 
“ Reason’s light applied to the very light of light 
Is as the eye of the head applied to the sun.” || 

In short, one who enters on the mystic journey must remove 
from the mind all earthly and human accidents, and reduce it 
to its abstract essence in which Deity appears, 

Jeldl-iid-dfn in the 14th tale of the first book of the Musnavi 
describes this very well. A dispute arose between certain 
Chinese and Greek artists as to their respective skill. Tlic 
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Sultan at the request of the Chinamen allotted a house to each 
party on opposite sides of the street, and supplied them with 
all the necessary things for their work. 

The following is a free translation of the Persian story ; — 

“ The Chinese ask him for a tliousand colours, 

All that they ask lie »i[ives ri^ht royally, 

And every morning from his treasure house 
A hundred sorts are largely dealt them out. 

'I'ho (i recks despise all colour as a stain 
Edacing every hue witli nicest care. 

Hrightcr and brighter shines their polisheiffroni, 

More dazzling, soon, (linn gle.nns tlic lloor of heaven. 

'riiis hueless sheen is worth a thousand dyes. 

This is the moon — tliey Imt her clouding veil ; 

All tliat the cloud is bright or gt)l<lcn with, 

Is but the lending of tlie moon or sun. 

And now, at length, arc China’s arti.-'ts ready, 

I’he cymbals clang, — the Sultan hasten-^ thliher, 

And flees enrapt the gloiious gorgoousness 
Smit nigli to swooning bv those beamy splendours, 

Then, to the Grecian palace opposite. 

Just as the Creeks have put their curtain hack, 

Down glides a sunbeam through theritfed clouds, 

And, lo, the colours of that rainbow liouse 
Sliine. all reflected on those glassy walls. 

That face tliciu, rivalling : the sun hath painted, 

With lovelier blending, on that stony mirror 
The colours spread by man so arl fully. 

Know then, O friend ! sucli Greeks the Shfis arc, 

Owning nor book nor master, and on car 111 
Ila ving one nole and simple ta.sk to make 
^’lieir hearts a stainless mirror for tlicir G(hI. 

Is thy heart clear and argent as the moon ? 

Then imaged there may re.'^t, iiinumerous, 

The forms and hues of Ifeaven.’ 

All this cannot bo comprehonded l\y reason, it i.s enough that 
the lieart is with God, i.s God. * Then doubt passes into 
certainty, and all human arts give place to the inner light and 
love, 

“The outward gilt, the shell of Science they despise, 

The banner of real ceititude floats wliere they rise, 

They ’ve thought abandoned ; light and life they ’ve truly found, 
Their breast and hearts are Qlled with love's inspiring sound.’'t 
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We may now proceed with our disciple, or Murid, upon his upward 
journey. Though exercising a devotion above all forms and 
modes, he yet yields implicit obedience to his spiritual guide. 
He chooses some famous mystic as his Pit, who henceforth is his 
director. It is not often that allusion to such men is made, but, as a 
matter of fact, they have great authority. At this stage the Salik is 
supposed to know his origin, and to be in earnest in seeking to 
cast off the trammels of a separate existence, 

** Again, you ask, ‘ who is the Traveller on the road ' ; 

It is he who is acquainted with his own origin. 

Ho is a traveller who passes on with haste 
And hecomea pure from self as fire from smoke : 

Know, his journey is a progress of revelation from the contingent 
To the necessary, leading away from darkness and defect.^^ * 

The wine of Divine love and ecstacy now intoxicates All 
phenomena from the first emanation downwards/* 

“The Heavens, giddy with this wine, are reeling to and fro, 
Desiring in their hearts to smell its perfume, 

The ajigels, drinking it pure from pure vessels, 

Pour the dregs of their di aught upon tlio world.” f 

The angels, as part of the spirit-world, were created before the 
material universe, and so are an earlier emanation from ‘Being*; 
at length the wine reaches man, who rises to various grades 
according as he has spiritual capacity to receive this pure wine. 

“ One from the scent of its dregs becomes a philosopher, 

One from seeing the colour of the pure wine a traditionist, 

One from half a draught becomes righteous, 

One from quaffing a cupful becomes a lover . % 
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But the true aiid perfect man does not stop at such a moderate 
share. He swallows cup, wine-house, and even wine drinker. 

** Well done, O, ocean heart, O, mighty wiuebibber ! 

He drinks up existence as one draught, 

And obtains release from alHrmatious and negations. 

Freed from dry devotions and empty rites, 

He grasps the skirt of the ancient of the wine^housc/’ * 

The ancient of the wine-house is the Ptr to whom the devotee 
yields implicit obedience. Not all at once docs he get freedom 
from forms and formulas, but, having imbibed the pure wine, he 
fully enters on the first stage and becomes an " Abd, that is one 
still in servitude (" Abudiyat). 

“The honour of man lies in being under comi)ul8ion. 

Not in having a share in free 

This ought not to cause anxiety or vexation, for, as the per- 
fect man is destined to display the Divine attributes, he must be 
restiained, 

** lie has imposed on you the law for this cause, 

'rhat He has imparted to you of iiis essence ; 

Since you are impotent in the hands of ^ the Truth,* 

Abandon and forsake this self of yours.’^ I 

True deliverance is to be found in the ‘AH’; true riches will be 
obtained when the man is united in ^ the Truth,’ when the Divine 
will works witli the true self. 

The next stage is, that of love (’isbq), and it is of this stage 
that the S6fi poets mostly treat. The devotee must now often 
pass out of self, and become unconscious even of time and space. 

“ Straiglitway lift your self above time and space, 

Quit the world and be yourself a world for yourself, ’ § 
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The devotee mmt abandon outward forms ('adat) and religious 
customs. These trammels are not for him. 

“ If you seek to be a true serv.‘»nt, abandon form, 

Form accords not with tone of obedience/’ * 

With this dissolution from self, and this abandonment of form, 
comes freedom from creeds and commands, 

** All the authority of the law is over this ** I of yours, 

Since that is bound to your soul and body. 

Wlien “ I and “ you remain not in the midst, 

What is mosque, what is synagogue, what is fire temple/’ f 

Individual personality embraces evil as well as good ; get rid of 
the personality and you need no restraint. So also Jelal-ud-din : — 

“ This r, ” and this We,” thou’st ordained for Tliy state, 

That p&alms, hymns and lauds may still rise to Thy gate, 

When “ 1 ’’ and when “ We* oKull unite both in one 
Absorbed they’ll be in Thy essence alone,'’ | 

The third stage is callcil abstraction ziihd). The devotee mn.st 
now be abstracted and silent. 

“Should any one love thee, do thou silent be # ’ § 

The events of the world, the affairs of every day-life should 
have no interest or influence on the abstracted soul — 

“ What care 1 if cities in ruins sliould fall, 

In ruins wo treasures find <lear to uh all. 

IVIan merged in Go{l, most entirely is drowned 
As wave of a sea, soul goes a set round.” || 

The word used for “ a])stractioii is Tajrid, it means a stripping 
off, a making bare, hence in Sufi phraseology it is used to express 
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pulification from self, a simplification of nature by which the 
mystic becomes identified with the infinite, 

Lahiji, a Muhammadan commentator on the Qulshan-i-Rdz, de- 
fines it thus : — A passing by the stages of carnal lust and mental 
operations, and human pleasures and relations, and emerging from 
the limitation of self, which veils man’s real essence.” 

This abstraction is necessary in order to think aright. 

Abstraction is a condition of good thinking, 

For then the lightning of Divine guidance illumines us.” * 

The next stage is knowledge (Ma’rifat). If God and man be 
one, if tlie mystic is so immersed in the infinite, as the previous 
stages imply, it may l)e reasonably asked how this knowledge can 
be communicated. This question has been put — 

“ If knower and known are both the one pure essence, 

What are the aspirations in this handful of dust.’^ f 

That is, what is the cause of the desire for the knowledge of the 
Truth wliich inspires the mystic ? The answer is, that as he has 
no real existence of his own, ‘ it is only by the communicated exist- 
ence and knowledge of God that he can know him.” Thus : — 

lie not thankless for the grace of the ‘ TrutF),' 

For it. is by the light of the ‘ Trutli ' that thou knowest the Trutby 
Beside Hiai is no knower or known, be sure, 

Nevertheless, the dust draws heat from the sun. 

It is not strange that the motes of dust have hope, 

And desire lor the sun’s heat and light.” J 

The next stage is, ectasy (wajd or hal.) The end of know- 
ledge is practice, and the practice of virtuous actions leads to 
the ticquiremeut of “ good states,” i. ecstatic conditions (ahwdi). 

‘‘ An action which proceeds from good ‘states * of heart ^ 

Is much better than the mere knowledge of the word.” § 
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This verse is meant to show that the ecstatic state is higher than 
the previous state of knowledge (Ma* rifat), Hal is defined by 
Siifis to be “ a state which occurs to the heart spontaneously, and 
without effort, like grief or fear, or expansion or cheerfulness, or 
desire or joy, and which ceases as soon as the natural dispositions 
of the soul manifest themselves, without being followed by similar 
states/' 

This stage is described as one of the greatest bliss. Then sup- 
posed to be free from the stain of earthly form, they drink what 

their Lord gives them to drink — (/S4m, LXXVI, 21.) 

“ And what is pure wine ? It is purification from self I 
What bliss, what ecstasy, what intoxication ; 

O happy moment, when we shall quit ourselves, 

When we shall be rich in utterest poverty. 

Without faith or reason, or piety or perception, 
liowed down in the dust, <lrunken and beside ourselves, 

Of what account, then, will be Paradise and Uouris.’^ 

The utterest poverty ” is the complete etfacement of self ; the 
rich state that of union with the divine. Even Paradise and 
Huuris, the object of the earnest desire of the ordinary believer, 
are to the true mystic as nothing ; they are phenomenal, external 
to real unity — to Tauhid, 

“ While Heaven and Hell stand in your way, 

How is your soul cognisant of this mysteiy ? '' 

These deeper mysteries are only known in the ecstatic state — 

“ In this matter none can judge you, 

For there is no leader of the sect here, save the Truth.*' f 

It is true, that many use expressions and speak of these mysteiics ; 
but unless such persons really experience these ecstatic visions/ 
Sufis hold that they are merely using cant terms, that they are 
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guilty of merely following (taqli'd) without knowing the real 
meaning of what they say or profess to do. But — 

Though all ineu reach not the mysteries of the mystic faith, 
These mystic states i^re not mere illusion.” * 

With this estimate of Hal Jelal ud-dm agrees — 

‘ Unless we see our friend, ’twere better we were blind, 

A friend that is not constant better out of mind.’’ f 

The next stage Is, Reality or Truth (Haqiqat), This is the stage 
known as Saintship, and is said to be exemplified in Saints and 
Prophets. In its most perfect form it is seen, according to Sufis, 
In Muliaminad, both Saint and Prophet. 

‘‘ Individual Saints are, as it were, his members, 

For he (Muhammad, is the whole and they are the parts.’* t 

The next stage is that of complete union (wasl) with the Divine. 
Tliougli absorhod in the ' Truth,’ the S^ilik is still obedient as 
regards his essence, because by obedience he attained his exalta- 
tion.*' Such is the commentary on 

“ The Saint is obedient aa to his essence, 
lie is a devotee in the street of essence.” 

And SO he passes on to his true end — absorption in the eternal. 

“ Howbeit hia work is finished at the time 
That his end is joined again to his beginning.” § 

Or again, 

“ Every man who.se heart is free from doubt 
Knows for a surety that there is no being but * One.’ 

Saying * I am ’ belongs only to the ‘ Truth.’ 

For essFiice is absent, and illusive appearance is absent, 

'riie glory of the ‘ Truth ’ admits no duality. 

Ill that glory is no ‘ I ’ or ‘ Wo ’ or ‘ Thou ’ 

‘ 1,’ ‘ We,’ ‘Thou ’ and ‘ Ho’ are all one thing ; 

For in unity there is no distinction of persons” || 
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Thus the perfect Sufi, the Wasil-i-Hcakk, is one who has gained 
Wasul, which state is defined to bo the extinction of our own 
existence in the existence of God, as snow melts in the sea, and 
as motes vanish in the sun.” 

Jcldl-ud-din Rdini uses an illustration, taken from a number 
of separate candles, each diffusing light ; but whose brightness 
wlien all arc brought together is not divisible — One light alone 
we meet,” So of the Saints — 

With God tljcyh-0 one ; tlieir forms but make Him manifest. 

Thou seost the form alone, thy two eyes arc at fault, 

TiOok with thy sonl ; thou’lt see as Go«l from heaven’s vault. 

Thy two sights will unite<l he 8trai^thenin'4 in one, 

When thou behohrst the light of God’s etenial throne.” 

Other mystics have used similar pantheistic language to desoriiie 
this union with the Divine. Thus Tauler, iu one of his soruions 
says : — “ He (muiO ilings himself into tlu3 divine abyss, in wliicli 
he dwelt eternally before he was created ; tlnui wlieii God finds 
the man tluis simply and nakedly turned towards Him, the God- 
head bends down and descends into the depths of the pure 
waiting soul, and transforms the created soul, drawing it up into 
the uncreated essence, so the spirit hooomos one with Him.” *[• 
Rouse thyself to the height of religion and all veils are 
removed ; the world and its dead principle passes away from tliCf, 
and the very Godhead enters tlicc anew in its first and original 
form, as life, as thine own life, which thou slialt and oughtc.st 
to live ” X 

We now pass on to the last stage, which is Fana, or extinc- 
tion. AUAflaki gives the following account of Jelal-ud-din s last 
hours. 

^'Jelal observed: * It is as my friends say. But, were they 
even to pull down the house, what use? See my panting heart, 
look at my delight. The sun .sheds a grateful light on the motli, 
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My friends invite me one way ; my teacher Shomsu-'d-din 
beckons mo the other way. Comply ye with tlic siimmoner of the 
Lord, and have faith in Him. Departure is inevitable. All ‘ being’ 
came out of nothing, and again it will be shut up in the prison 
of nullity. Such is God’s decree from all eternity ; and the 
decree belongcth unto God, the most High, the All-Great ! ’ ” 

The concluding words show the faith of the great master of 
Sufiism in the doctrine of Fana : — 

“ Let tliy oxiatoMce in God’s essence be enrolled 
As copper in Alchemist’s bath is turned to gold, 

Quit ^ 1 ’ and ‘ We’ which o’er thy heart exert control 
‘i'is egotism, estranged froiu God, that clogs tho soul.” 

There is a tradition to this effect : Inspiration is light that 
descends into the lieart and sliows the nature of things as they 
really aro.” This the true Suti realizes when lie arrives at Fana— i 

The ^ Truth ^ will then grant you whatsoever you ask, 

And show you all things as boey really are,” ^ 

In this stage, law and dogma have no place at all. 

Sleep overcomes alike the followers of each creed, 

As water makes all mills to turn and grind, at need ; 

The water flows from upwanl. down upon I ho mill 
Its flowing through the trough is but man’s want to fill. 

No sooner has man’s need been fully satisfled 
He turns the water off ; straight in its bed its tied.” f 

** What uso to formulate God’s unity ? 

What use to bow one’s self before the Deity ? 

VYouldst sliino as brilliantly in sight of all, 

Annihilate tby darksome self, tliy being’s pall.” f 
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The Saint having now made the journey to Qod, ami having 
through Faua enteied Into eternal life, or Baqd, now journeys 
down again in Ood. 

“ He ia a perfect man, who in all perfection 
Does the work of a slave in spite of his godliness.”* 

For In his downward journey the Saint must obey and observe 
the law. Whilst in Fana, the devotee is Majziib-i-Mutlaq, Azad, 
or Be-shara’, tliat is, tlie law has no doniiinion over him ; but 
the more perfect pass on to sobriety after intoxication.” 

“ His end is joined again to his beginning.” f 

Then carrying with him ‘ the truth, ^ ho descends again to phe- 
nomenal existence, and for the sake of example obeys law. 
Thus 

‘‘ He may be likened to a pair of com]iasses 
Ending in the same impression whence they begin.” % 

It is true that the Law is represented as tlic husk and complete 
union ” as tlie kernel, and when the kernel ripens it breaks the 
husk ; still the perfect man does not abide in this ecstatic union, 
but in the ^ Trutli' ; Ho wears the law as an outward robe, 
adopts the Sufi mysteries as the rules of his path, checking the 
vagaries of the inner light by the guidance of the Pir, or spirit- 
ual Director, and so performs as * counsels of perfection ’ certain 
outward legal observances. 

This explains apparent contradictions in Sufi poetry. Sometimes 
the perfect man is described as above all law ; at others, as ^Ylle^ 
in the downward journey m God, as obedient to law. The ‘ Truth’ 
in such is said, to be, as a seed, that is, it produces other disciples, 
who, then, and through the influence of the perfect Siifis, make the 
upward journey, and so the same circuit is being ever reproduced. 

“ Another shines, as a bright star still retaining the husk fof law). 

When in this state, he niakes another circuit (i. c., in his disciples.)” § 

So it goes on and on until, “ unto God shall all things return - 
{S^m XVII-6.) 
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This concludes the subject which I have tried to explain from 
the Sufi standpoint. It is exceedingly difficult to treat it sys- 
tematically, and in interpreting the verses I have quoted, it is not 
always possible to say to which stage of the mystic journey they 
refer. I may very possibly have misplaced some of them. 

Though 1 have confined myself to the consideration of two books, 
yet what is brought together may be of use hereafter to some 
more competent student of the sulject. 1 therefore proceed tu 
no refutation of the system beyond stating that, whilst there is ae 
element of mysticism in the inner spiritual life of the Christiauo 
it is totally distinct fiom the spirit of Siifiism, for it recognizes 
the continued distinct personality of him who “ in God lives and 
moves and has his being,” or as Tennyson beautifully expresses it— 

“ That each who seems a separate whole, 

HIh»uI(! move liis rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fi\U 
liemerging in the general soul 

Is faith as vague as all unsweet : 

Eternal form shall stall divide 
The eternal soul fioin all beside; 

And 1 shall know Him whc*n we meet,’’ 
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Art. VIII.— BULANDSHAHR:— a District Sketch. 

By F. R. Ghowse, C. I. E. 

District of Biilandshahr was administered either from 
J. Aligarh or from Merath, for the first twenty years after the 
British conquest ; * and, as a separate political unit, it dates only 
from the year 182d. Since then it is reckoned as one of the 
six that, together, make up the Merath Division -f of the North- 
West Provinces. It consists of an oblong tract of almost ah- 
solutely level country, covering an area of 1,915 square miles, 
which is some 35 miles in breadth from noith to south, and has an 
average length of 55 miles from the banks of the Jamuna on the 
west, to the Ganges on the east. A third river, the Kdlindi, 
more commonly called tlie Kali Nadi, J runs through its centre 
with a south-easterly direction, and divides it into two almost 
equal portions. The Kaiwan, the Patwaiy and the Chuiya, 
are these minor water-courses, which frc(iuently become broad 
and rapid torrents in the rains ; at all other times of tlie year 
their bed is a mere shallow depression in the soil, with scarcely 
distinguishable banks, and is generally brought under cultiva- 
tion. At some remote period there seems reason to believe, 


* After the fall of Aligarh iti 1803, l-laran anel Khiirj.i were first i)laced 
under Colonel Ochterlony, the Delhi Resident. In tho following year they were 
made part of the Aligarh District, and so remained tdl 1818, when baraii 
and the Western Parganas were transferred to ]\leratli ; but this arrange- 
ment lasted only for six years. 

f Commouiy spek ‘Meerut,' for which Dr, Hunter in his Imperial 
Gazetteer ])roposes to substitute ‘ Miratli, ' 'I'his, however, would be a vci’y 
unsatisfactory correction. The word is identical witli ‘ Mertha, ' the iianio 
of an ancient hill-forb in Jodhjnir. The first syllable ‘mcr' appears as 
a teimination in Ajmer, Jajsalnier, &c., and moans *' a Iiill. ' The old town 
of Merath stands on a considerable elevation, tliough it would seem to bo 

artificiaL tt i n 

When the Hindi word had to ho written in Persian or Urdn, tno 

vowel in the second syllable was ])nrposely lengthened by the Mimshis i» 
order the bettor to preserve its souini, and to prevent its degenerating mto 
short a, as it soon would, were no vowel exfiressed. Por a similar reason, 
the common Ilin<li termination p/ir, nieaning ‘ town,' is always writton o/ 
Munshis with a long 7^, and the short vowels c and i in English Proper 
names are almost invariably lengthened in the process of transliteration. 
The stream thus became the Kalltidi, from which the transition was easy to 
the more readily intelligible Kdh nadi, ‘ black river * ; the pronnneiatiou on y 
being altero{l, since the written form of the two wonls Kajiadi ,^ 1 , 

nndi in Persian characters is absolutely identical. The error is of ^ 
aiiticpiity, as Yahy a bin Ahma<l, the aiudior of the Chronicle entitlcc 
Taukli-i-Mubarak Shahi, wiitteii about the year 1 loO, translates the nnu 
into Persian by the phrase Ah i-Siyah, 
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the Oiiiiiya was a permanent stream, of muuh greater import- 
ance than now ; for the sites of several ancient towns and 
forts, as at Chandokh, Indor, Ghimavali and Dibhdi, can ho traced 
on its banks ; and recently, on sinking a well in its bed, the 
soil at a depth of 33 feet was found to be full of small shells. 

It probably depended for existence on the prinueval forests, and 
giadually dwindled away as they were cut down. It still occasion- 
ally asserts its old strength, and on the 19th of September 1880, 
it suddenly rose and swept away a large masonry bridge, near the 
town of Dibliai, winch the Public Works Department Iiad finished 
only a few months previously. Since the suppiession of the Mutiny 
ill 1858, Bulandsikahr, for administrative purposes, has been 
entirely separated from Delhi, which now forms the capital of 
another Province, the Panjab. But the histoiical and social con- 
nection between the two localities is not so easily to be severed.^ 
The towers and domes of the ancient metropolis are visible fiom 
the border of the district, and in modern, no less than in pie* historic, 
times the special characteristics of the neighbourhood are mainly 
duo to the action of Imperial influences. 

According to tradition, the original seat of the earliest Hindu dy- 
nasty, which proudly tiaoed its descent from the mytl)ic:d Regent 
of the Moon, was at Hastinapnr, a name that still survives, l)ub 
attaches only to a desolate group of shapeltss mounds overlooking 
the old bed of the Ganges, some twenty-two miles north-east of the 
Merath Uantouments. Wlicii king Dhritarashtra divided his domi- 
nions between his hundred sous and five nephews, the latter, still 
famous in popular speech under their names of tlio Pandavas, 
founded Indra-prastha (now Indra-pat, or old Delhi) as one of 
their capitals, and gradually cleared tho surrounding country 
both of its prima 3 val forest and of the wild Naga tribes, who had 
ilt^ade it their stronghold. On the termination of tlie internecine 
struggle, which forms tlie subject of tho Maliabharat, Yudliisthir, 
tho last of the five brothcr.s, again united the divided realm. 
He in course of time was succeeded on the throne of Uastinapur 
by Parikshit, the grandsou of his brother Arjun ; and to 
Parikshit’s son, Jaiimejoya, is ascribed tho foundation of Ashari 
the oldest town in the district, from which he sent out a colony 
to build the fort of Baran, the modern Bulandshnlir. 

Thus, to Delhi chicflaiiis are duo the first reclamation of the 
soil and the first establishmcuL of a social community, more than 
three thousand years ago : while at the present day tlie local 
magnates, more numerous here than in any other part of the 
province, are for tho most part the descendants of Delhi 
courtiers, who obtained giants of land from the Emperors, cither, 
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in recognition of their submission to the faith, or in reward for 
military services. 

Thus the ancestor of the Biluch family at Jhajliar, now almost 
ruined by waste and litigation, was a companion-in-arms of 
Humayun ; another Biluch family, seated at Chandem, rose into 
importance as local governors under Aurangzeb, and a century 
later acquired the village where they now reside, as a reward 
for services against the Malirattas ; the wealthy and iuHuential 
L^l Khani family, now headed by the two Nawabs of Clibalaii 
and Pahasu, and owning more than 200 villages in this and 
the adjoining distiicts, are descended from a Thakur of the 
Bergtijar clan, who abjured Hinduism under Aurangzeb^s im- 
perial persuasion ; the Patlians of Jabangiiabad w^ere connected 
with one of the principal commanders of the Mughal trooi)sin the 
reign of Shah Alam, and subsequently obtained a grant of land 
from Lord Lake ; and, lastly, though the list might he extended 
to come down to the present day, the nucleus of the handsome 
estate now enjoyed by the fine old Afghan soldier, Sai} id Mir 
Khan, better known as the Sardar Bahadur, was won by Ins 
gallantry, in the Kabul war, and was augmented in acknowledg- 
ment of his distinguished loj^alty in the Mutiny. 

The proximity to the Muhammedau centre of Government 
has not only largely affected the character of the entire population 
in the lower as well as in the higher classes, but has also had a 
considerable influence on the general aspect of the landscape. 
In d ress, language, and caste-prejudices there is a conspicuous 
relaxation of customary Hindu usage, and till within the last 
few years, though every considerable village boasted a uios(iue 
of more or less pretension, a Hindu spire was seldom visible ; 
the cry of the Muazziu bad all but completely silenced the 
clang of the temple-bell and the boom of the devotee's conch. 
Now, that no active demonstration of religious intok ranee k 
permitted, and every sect is allowed to practise its own 
rites and ceremonies, under the equal protection of the 
the law, it is not to be expected but that the Hindus, who 
number 7*18,256 out of a total population of 924?, 822, will 
gradually begin to re-assert themselves. The trade of the towns 
is entirely in their hands, but the prestige that attaches to 
ownership of the land is mainly on the side of Islam. Though 
the surface of the stream may appear abnormally smooth, there 
is a strong under-current of jealousy, faction and intrigue, 
which rash experiments in administration would speedily de^ 
velop into a very real danger. 

In point of population, as recorded by the census of 
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the district stands sixtecutU iu the list of i9 which, together, 
constitute the United Provinces. But by the License Tax as- 
sessments, which are the most trustworthy test of general pros- 
perity, it comes as high as fourth, having only Oawnpur, Merath 
and Aligarh above it. This remarkable prc-emineuce is due 
to a variety of causes, the principal being the lightness of the 
Government demand under the head of land-revenue. The 
existing settlement was completed in 1865, and will expire iu 
18S9 ; when it is estimated that the demand will advance from 
a little over 13^ lakhs to at least 18. This event is naturally 
anticipated by the landlords with some little perturbation ; 
but while they appreciate the manifold advantages to themselves 
of the present golden ago, they also recognise the right of the 
State to participate in the general increase of agricultural well- 
being. Great attention has been paid by the staff of district 
olljcials to the maiutenance of the village maps and records of 
crops and rents, and — when the time comes for the new assess- 
ment — it is hoped that these papers will form a sufficient basis 
for all the necessary calculations. If so, tlie Government will 
save the large cost of a special establishment for a period of 
several years (the last settlement and its revision lasted from 
1836 to 1870 ! ) the people will escape a vast amount of an- 
noyance and litigation, and the land will not be thrown out 
of cultivation, or denied improvements, in the fraudulent hope 
of concealing its capabilities. In no district as yet has any such 
summary procedure been found possible; if it is sanctioned 
for Bulandshahr, and works well, it will be a matter for unquali- 
fied congratulation. 

Tlic soil, which is naturally fertile, and of very uniform cha- 
racter, has the further advantage of almost universal protec- 
tion from drought ; being largidy capable of artificial irrigation 
f»om the distributories of the Gauges Canal. Tliis flows through 
the whole breadth of the district in three wide, and nearly pa- 
rallel branches, one to the east, the other two, to the west of 
the central Kalindi. Thus, the terrible famine of 1877 was 
here almost unfelt. No poor-houses or relief works liad to 
he started by Government, nor bad any steps to be taken to sti- 
mulate the importation of food-stuffs. The grain accumulated 
in more prosperous seasons, was extracted from the pits in which 
it had been buried, and sold greatly to the profit of the dealer, 
blit, at the same time, not at utterly prohibitory prices ; while 
the credit of the tenant still remained so good, that he was able, 
necessary, to negotiate a temporary loan without permanent 
embarrassment. Gangs of starving vagrants from Mathura, Bha- 
^‘T'tpur, and other centres of distress, plodded along the main 
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roads; but the able bodied among them gradually found work 
•in the Municipalities or elsewhere, and tho utterly helple-s wore 
kept alive by the daily dole of food that was freely given by 
the larger landed proprietors in the villages, and by wealthy 
traders in the' towns. It may, therefore, be considered as estab- 
lished by a recent and crucial test, that the district is practically 
secure against any ordinary calamity. But to map out the en- 
tire area — as has been proposed — in deeper and lighter shades of 
color according to a nice calculation of possibilities, and to de- 
termine, once for (ill, that such and such tracts will bo entitloj 
to relief in .time of drought, and that others can always do with- 
out it, scorns as unpractical a project as an attempt to construct 
a permanent chart of tho clouds in the sky. If accurate obser- 
vations are maintained, the occunenccof a storm and its probable 
intensity may be predicted, and precautions taken to minimize 
the danger ; but circumstances must 1)0 treated as they arise, 
and no region in tho world, by virtue of long previous exemption 
from misfortunes, can bo marked off as absolutely secure for 
ever from special visitations of Providence. Inflexible routine 
may be a welcome support to a feeble administrator, but it is 
simply an embarrassment to a competent one ; while legislation 
in itself is always an evil, and our Indian land-laws, above all, 
have had the disastrous effect of inflicting permanent injury on 
the class whom they were chiefly intended to benefit. When left 
to their own good feelings, the landlords, as a rule, are disposed 
to treat tbeir tenants, in times of difficulty, with the same li- 
berality that they exhibit in the other ordinary relations of life : 
it is only when the law confronts them with its rigid impersona- 
lity that they refuse to listen any longer to the voice of equity. 

The great curse of the district is the prevalence of fever, an 
evil which must in part be attributed to what is otherwise s ) 
signal a boon, — the large extension of canal irrigation. In tlie 
autumn of 1879, an unusually heavy rainfall, following upon 
{several years of drouglit, developed a terrible epidemic, which 
literally more than decimated the population. The crops stood 
uncut in the fields, the .shops remained closed in the bazars ; 
there was no traffic along the high roads, and no hum of busi- 
ness in the market-places ; the receding flood of the great rivers 
showed their sands piled with corpses, while scarcely a water- 
course or way.side ditch but contained some ghastly relics 01 
humanity, hastily dropt by hireling bearers, or even by friends, 
too fearful for themselves, or too enfeebled by sickness to observe 
the funeral rites that are ordinarily held so sjicred. In tups 
of the towns and villages there was not a single house in wluci 
there was not one dead ; in many, entire families had perished,— 
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parents, grand-parents and clnldren, — and whole streets became 
deserted. Piobably, not a thousand people in all, from one end 
of the district to the other, escaped Nvilhout some tniich of the 
disease. Tlic Pargana least alh^cted was Ahar, which then by 
reputable decree enjoyed its coinptui^ation for many jaum inent 
disadvantages. It is a narrow iiaet of country, lunuing along 
the high bank of the Cmnges, with a ]Kjor soil inad('()U[\tely water- 
ed and ill pKJvided wiili roads, and which thus ofiois no attrac- 
tions for the investment of capital on tlui part, either of triidors 
or land -owners. 

As a result of the general mortality, tlie ])opulatiou wlilch 
liad beam 9o7, t’-7 in KS7 I , and sine ' tlnm liad iai^^dy increast'd, 
fell in 1S(S1 to ; the solitary town in the whoh- distiict 

which showad finy auumentation b- ing Ihiland, lialir ils-dl, wliieli 
rose fiom 1 t,80t to 17,S(id. hhill, diMi'-ung as it wms at the time, 
tlio o|)ldeniio lan its eour-<‘ and no lasting i I ( It c‘^ ])t‘iiii:(l. 
Oil the contiary, the lesiilt. was ral!n-r <me ot u lid iiom over- 
crowding, and when tlui [)oiiod ot dc*|Ut '^‘'iolL h;id |•• 0 '‘-''d, a 
large incr(?ase in the uirtli-iate showed that it w.ts eh > ily the 
veiy old, or young, or inllim, wln> iiad )h (oi removed, and that 
tlio actual vigour of tlir, community lemained niiiii)paii“» tl. 

Much has been done of late wu.s 1>\ iIk; migaiinn d(‘[)ailmenf‘ fo 
correct the excessive humidily wliu'n lia^ hei*n caused ’oy their 
Canals, and cxti^nsive sclnmn s for too lelid ot tin' inc'l low- 
Iving and water-logged lainls ha\(' oiiher l^en cariied out or 
aui still in progress, MoiiMhan loOmih'S of diainago (Uts liavo 
Ijeeai excavattal ; the Ivalimli has !■ 'ii ra i aignti iied and ke|')i, 
witlpii its hanks, at a COST of Its. !)l',7o77 und s'lninr opcratieii.s 
are now hedng commenced on (he Ixaiwan All ihis must have 
a heneficial <?rfect on (lie gtan'ral a ‘ mo'[ dno e ; hut tin* ,spei ial 
conditions of the towms and \illag<s are* so nnta \ emaoh.*, ( hat 
nviny y(*c'ir.s must (daj)so b'cton* anv marked iin[)i v>vemciit caa 
ho expected iu their vital statistics. The wdioh: mu t u?e of the 
country is a dead le\ad, with tin* |u»pulatiou ma^.^ed in aititi- 
cial dc[)ressions, which have been <ing' to -tiptil} ^lie eartli 
for building purposes. The houses, in>tea<l of h lug i.ais' d .as 
sanitary law's w'ould laapiire — au* sunk S(»me two nr thi. e feet Ix'low 
the level of tin? ground, .an<i tin* sides <»( llio pit lorm the han'ineiit 
of the waills. To complete the nect.-sary ln‘ight, minHs mix(‘d 
and hiought in from any waste spot lU'.ar.at ii.and. Ilie lesult 
is, that the village itsc'lf stands in a hoU', and is hemmed in by ail 
irregular circle of tia'nchos used as roce[>taoh'S for evi'iy kind 01 ab- 
omination. Adtl to this,tliat herds ol eaitle every evening reluin to 
fhe liomestead, and during the night share the same ipnuteis 
with their inasteis. The soil is lliu.^ in Uic com so of jeuis 
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saturated willi impurities, and, as it is the custom to sleep eitlicr oa 
tho ground or <.n a very low pallet, it is iio matter for surprise 
tljat the annual victims of fever are more than of all other dis- 
eases combined. 

In the majority of cases, it is not altorrotlier poverty tliat is 
responsible for the utter want of domestic comfort, but railier an 
apatlietic acqiiicsccuce in a dei^radt'd staudard of social life arisiiiL; 
fiom ii^umrance that anythin^,^ better is obtainable. Tlio charac- 
teristic oriental craving for decoration is fiO(|uontly indicalul 
by the carving ot the wootlen ea.ves and brackets and by tho 
plaster !iich(‘S and mouldings of tlie doorways, which, tlion^h 
rudoiu cxecut ion, are o(t(‘u of ai^pi o[)riate and pictiuescpie ih sigii ; 
but is no apjireciation whatove r of eleanlitu's.s or ventilation, 

and no elfort is made to secure tliem. In a really rieli man’s hon.'-.' 
tho latter (h lect is efjually cons[)icuons ; tiio courtyards are larger 
and tho buihlings an^ suhstanlial, hnt the an ang( irumts for conser- 
vancy are not a whit better, and there is generally much less evichaici' 
of taste, in couse(jnonc(‘ of a vicious temlency to ahatidon the 
indigf'iious style and copy tho hideous vulgarisins of the Puhlic 
Works Departmtail, Heforo tho piaiplo of India can claim (o 
rank on an equality with h]uiopeans, it is a 1 )ovo all things neces- 
sary that they sliould Kd’orm thi‘ir domostic iiahits of life : wlu'n 
tln^y have leaint to order tlu\so matte‘*s aright, tludr poliiiial 
eaifranchisemeiit will follow spontauco\isly on their capacity for it , 
the reverse process must be unreal ami can only eventuate in 
failure. 

Next to the unhealthy condition of their homes, tho two 
institutions that most conduce to the propagation of dis(‘aso aio 
pilgrimagt's and maiiiage-feasts. Dotli piaf^tiees hav(3 their rent 
in the intoleiahle monotony of ordinary existmice, which grasps ;it 
any change for a relief, but disguises the real motive hy an 
affectation ot religious or social ol>ligation, Ch^sely j)aeked in 
bullock carts or some other e(pially clumsy veliiclc, tho guests 
start in stiageliug proc<?ssion, and jog along the weary roads for 
tho distance of a humlred miles or more, halting only for an hear 
or two at an occasional well for a draught of water and a moulle 
fill of parched grain. Acliing in every limb from the jolting of 
the springicss cai t and {\\o cramped position into which they 
have been S([ucezed5 ciiokt'd with dust, dizzy from the glare 
of the snn ami w'ant of snfticiont food, for they purposely starve 
themsedves in order to do more justic(3 to tlie feast, they at last 
arrive at their journey's end. HtTe no accommodation has been 
provided for them, and no amusement, beyond enormous piles 
of indigestible food, with which they gorge themselves without 
inter mission for three days and nights, frctdy abusing their host, 
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should there be any shorfcoining, and then start on the home- 
ward journey, to endure the same discomforts as before, now 
agJ^ravated by the agonies of indigestion. Every year half the 
outbreaks of cholera that occur may be traced up to these ghastly 
merry-makings. At pilgrimages tiuMO is no over-eating, but 
the exposure and tb(3 crowding are greater, and an essential part 
of tlie proceedings generally consist in drinking some filthy wafer 
from a tui'l)id stream or stagnant taidv of reputed sanctity, where 
thousands of people have l)een bathing. On neither occasion is 
there any thought of pleasing the eyes or gratifying the mind, 
except by the excitement inseparable from being one of a crowd 
which is moved by a common object. 

If the sordid discomfort of liomc wen^ relieved by some clement 
of culture, people would no longer look abroad for tlioir enjoy- 
nients. They would be baj^pii r and bealtbier, nor would the 
ultimate cost of living bo inenaiscal. Inst('ad of money being 
hoarded for special occasions, and then stpiandcrcd in thankless and 
uii])rofitablc profusion, it would be distributeil with judieions 
econotny over the wliole area of donn-slic iccjnirements. Food, 
clothing, shelter and odneatiou are comparatively so cheap, tiiat 
all hub the very poorest could rear a family in a doctuit and 
respectable manner, if it were not for the extravagant outlay on 
marriages. The various attempts that have been made to enforce 
tlui naluction of such exp(‘uses are well-meaning, but have not 
acliieved much success, nor do I think they aio over likely to 
do so. The root of the evil lies (hatpin*, and it is that which has 
to be attacked. Make the g(*ueial aspect of life mon? attiactive, 
and there will then be h ss desire to smirch it with crude blotches 
of dolour. 

The recent advance in the general prosperity of the district 
has b(MUi faiihfully ndlectod step by step, and yt'ar inltryeariu 
the annual Ch iminal Uetuins; fur iai India, as in Kngland, to 
Use the words of Tennyson’s Noitlnun Farnnu*, ‘ ddsn’r them as 
has money that breaks into buus<'s and steals ’ Eut; anomalies of 
ail kimls, bosvi*ver giatif\ iug may bv* tbe rxcepi mnal circumstances 
which they indicate, are always ‘per displeasing to th<i compiler 
of ofticial statistics at lux-ul-ipiai t(‘rs ; lor he has no peisonal 
Conc(‘ru with liie I’aots, and is iuimo'^led only in the symmetrical 
appoa.rancc of the figtires exhibited in bis tabular statcuneuts. 
A. conventional exphination of the discrepancy has theu tore to 
he found in an alleged coiicealmemt of olleius s. ddnue is, however, 
uo good reason for snp[)osing tliat the people art' moie unwilling 
hero tliaii elsewhere to invoke the assistance ol the Folice tor 
fhe recovery of stolen property, or the redress ol any leal injury. 
A luurdcr or a hurglary can ►carcel} he coiiuaiitcJ without attract- 
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ing attention, nnd if in tlio case of potty disputes tliere is a roluo- 
tance to waste time and money coming into couit aiiout lli' in, 
such a Iialtit of niiiul is ratlmr to be oncoinagcal than condemned.^* 
Allot Inr matter in wliich the distiict falls short of oilicial 
requiromonts is tlic coiisutfq)tion of spiiituoiis liquor. Tfiiiporanco 
IS a virtue, in wliich the excise anihoiities aic by no moans 
ready to lielievc*. If llie rovonuo is not np to the oidiuaiy 
standard, the only explanation ot the fact that they will accept 
is smuegling. IJnt in s[)ite of ('xciqit ioind vigilance, an evasion 
of tlu‘ 1 aw is very raioly dett otod. and r>iol)al>ly is rarely practised. 
IMie ab‘-*on(’c of di unk(‘nncss and the ab.^iuice (»f ciime go together 
and explain each otlnr. It* a tempting array of bottles were 
displayed at sch‘cted spots along the most fieipiented thoroneh- 
lares, many a dusiy p(‘d(\stiian might be induced to assuage 
liis ihiist with a drauelit, and so acapiire a taste wliich w'ouM 
evmiiually bo bei.cticial to the excise K'venue. A similar result 
might follow fiom an incix^asc of the niiinbor of drinking-shops 
in t ho t<)w ns ami lai’ge villagrs, to senui as social chilis for tlio 
dissolute ; but ilie a^hatitage to the rcspc'ctahle community may lie 
doubled, wliih; the caio to (Government w’oiiid he more tlian counter- 
balaiice(l by ilo* cliaiges ( f ext re, jiohce and increased jail aeconi- 
modafion. With a laige numher of wealthy lamlctl pi o[)i letois, 
mo>,tlv Aialo jiiiincd.ujs, Ining cm (In ir ewn estate^ in the midst of 
tlioii own te!.;int l y, na many as thir(» on of them exeicising the 1M)^^ ei-i 
of HonoiMi V Ala gi>,t rate*'! and r(\-idy to rc[)'it any suspicious cir- 
cum<taiiC(' flu y may oh'!mvo ; wiih the wliole p(q)nlati<)n .siii' 
gidaily well ro do and laig^U’y im [iregnatcul with iluhamn.adan 
ideas (d‘ .-o i.d piopriety ; and wiili whole trilxes oulinarily K'pntod 
ciimiiial, favalvine ilu 11 eld piudatory liahits for the more as.MU’iMl 
pioliis ef lioiie.'L hushandiv, it W'onld lai stiang(*, indeed, if the dis- 
tiict statistics coincided piccisely with those of other localities 
where indiistiy and sohiiety aie not so conspicuously remunerative. 


It is sriti^fictory to observe tliat tlio altoiod coinlition of tliiiu,^s IriM 
at l.ist l)ccii r( il. Air. Webster, llic I ns[)ijclor-(Gon(-r:d of 

W'lio Was Maai.slr.itc ( f Iiiilai.d-ljalir from IsO'J to 1»S()C, writes as folbevs 
ill Ins revKw of tlio \L*ar 1 sSJ ; 'J'Ik* (areumslances of the peojdo liavo 
cliar>Ci(] ;'K"atly. 'I’le-y ate far nmro pro'^penm-^ than they were ; cultivation 
lias ^M<*aily Ovteiided, and I:n'.i;e ti.icts winch W'ere grass jnnjjles when I 
knew 1 he dist 1 ict, .iial wliich haii)uiired eat th‘-slcalers and llicir booty, .'U’O 
now'’ Well (‘iilt)\’al'-d ceindands ; and what is moic important as regarils tho 
cessation (d' Cl nne, i lie veiy persons wim ii'-cil tlieso lands as asylums m 
tlicir tliievine f<->raL;(‘s are mov the cult ivators of them. The Gujai’s, wk'> 
u.>(m to commit at h'a.st a tbnd of all the crime in the district are now to a 
certain extiuit refoiined, and only occasionally vary tli (dr agricultural piiisuitJ^ 
by an expedition for the purpuj^es of cattle or other theft.’' 
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In adilitioii to tlio many advantages already enumerated, tho 
district is well provided with coninuuiications, having as many 
as seven llailway Stations, four on the Kast Indian and three on tho 
Ondh and llohilkliand line. It is also tiaversed by the Grand 
Trunk Road from the Aligarh to the Delhi bolder, and has a com- 
plete net- work of minor tliorough faros radiating in every direction 
from tho town of Bulandshalir, wiiich occupies the exact centre of 
the vvliole area. A few years a^o, during one of the periodical 
financial panics, several of the roads were summarily cond(Mniied by 
the liead of the Public Works Department, and broken up at consi- 
derable ex[>ense ; but their construction will bo one of the first acts of 
the new L(;cal Committee, The greatest obstacle to freedom of com- 
inunication has hifheito been fhe Kalindi, which has a permanent 
bridge only at Ihiland.^lialir, and no bridge or ferry of any kind 
whatever lie tween that town and llapur in the Meiath district, a 
distance of about JjO iniK s As the banks are high and sudden 
floods fiiuptent, it is never safe for a traveller to reckon on the pos- 
sibility of a passage*, and the obstiuction to trallic lias thus been 
most set ions. This is now being lemoved by the munificence of 
one of tiu) Honorary Magi'<trates, Saiyid Mihibdn Ali, who is 
constructing a substantial liridge near the town of Gulasthi, where 
his residence is, at an estiniatrd C('st of Rs. 20, 000. 

Ill siieli a (juiot and pruspiuous pail of tho country, where 
tlieie is 110 gieat injustice to coiroct, or practical gri<5vance to reme- 
dy, it soi'ins the height of unwisdom to be for ever introducing new 
laws and s\ stems of administiat ion, which, however admirable 
in tliooiy, hav(‘ never l)i‘eu recognized as wants liy the people 
tlicnibclvi-s. What they rcipiiie of Go\erument is the strong 
m.wnU'iiance of order, and tlio persistent extension of mate- 
I’lal imp! ovenients. These are boons which they can under- 
stand ainl appreciate far more higlily than the invidiousness 
of the franchise and tho anarchy of self-Govermnent. Under 
*} mj)athetic guidance*, they are capable of great and rapid 
advance, but without dirt'ctiou of Jsome soit, they are absolutely 
powerless. Th(*y can admire action in otliers, but without a 
strong stimulus aic loth to engage in it themselves ; their phi- 
losophic litcratuio sliows that tliey can rival the profoundest 
Gorman professor in tracking tho al)ysst*s of tianscendcutal 
f^pccuiation \ and with a little practice there can be no doubt 
that tht‘y would soon become as expert as a frenchman in the 
elaboration of paper constitutions, and tlie technical conduct of 
a debating society ; but in the palmiest days of their indepeii- 
deuce tliey never had a metalled road in the largest of their cities, 
^or a swinging punkha in the most luxurious of their palaces. 
And these are the typical blessings, which it is the proviuce of 
the Rriiish Goverumeiil to supply. 
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In the matter of school education, official efforts liavo not 
been attended with very brilliant success. The real civilizini^ 
influences, that within the last few years have so largely modi- 
fled the thoughts and habits of the people, have been the Post 
and the Railway. Their beneficial stiniulus has been felt uni- 
versally ; while the effect of our schools has i)een limited (o a 
single class, and that numerically the smallest and politically 
the least important. Every head of a department is beset hy 
a crowd of applicants for clerical employ, wlio have been taught 
at the public expense to read and write in the Peisian character, 
and who consider that they have thus ostahlislnal a claiui to 
maintenance for life in some Government ofllce. CVrtainly, their 
acquirements would not often stand them in sucli stead in any 
Other vocation. They have never learnt to think, and have to* 
tally lost both the faculty of observation and the instnictiv^o 
propriety of taste wliicli in the uneducated Oiiontal so ofLeii 
compensate for the want of scholastic training. 

Our course of instruction is not calculated to satisfy the 
modest re([uircments of the yeoman, the artizan, the trader, and 
generally the independent middle classes, which ought to supply 
the material for tliose local boards whicli the Uoveriimeiiti is 
now so anxious to organize. What piimary instruction is given 
is not regarded as a pos.sible end in itself, but only as a means 
to pas^iing an examinati</U. A little reflection must show that 
this is exactly the reverse of what is wanted. Instead of a teacher 
priding himself on the number of his pupils who have got 
Government appointments, it would he fa,r more to the pm p< bO 
if he could least a long list of boys who, after learning to nad, 
write, and cypher, bad settled down contentedly to tlndr lieredi- 
taiy occupations, and bad proved tlio value of education l)y 
turning out their W(/rk in a more intelligent style than their 
fathers Iiad done befon; them. 'Idiis would be a guarantee of g(’- 
nuine progress, and would check that rapid decay of all indigenous 
arts and manufactures wiiich is the necessary result of our pm-nici- 
ous system of scliooliug, whicli aims at converting all the rising 
geneiatioii into mere office clerks. 

Tliere is no occasion whatever for the Government to take up 
this line of business. If all our village schools were to be clos’d 
to-morrow, the only function they adctiualcly dischaige, vi^^) 
the training of iMunshis for Government service', would be caiiicd 
on by private enterprise with mucli the same results as at present. 
A craving for vernacular e<lucatiou by people who can earn 
their bread without it is il»e very last want that is felt by 
ordinary community. There were schools for teaching Latiii m 
England for centuries before the idea was cutortaiued that tin' 
masses icapured to be taught Euglisln A similar superstition 
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ijurvivcs in IiKli.i, ami we encourage it by oiir village schools 
for Poisian and Urdu. We exhaust the resources of Government 
in inaking a free gilt of professional training to people who are 
quire aide to provide it for themselves, instead of applying all 
our means to the diffusion of a simple vernacular education, far 
more important in its eflects on national progress, hut less pro- 
ductive of immediate individual advancement, and theiofore at 
once more <leserving of, and more d(q)endent on, State patronage. 
Even in such a iM nhatnmadanized district as that in which I am 
writing, more than half the members of tlio different municipal 
committees can U'atl only the true vernacular ohar*acter of the 
country, i c., the Nagri. In the proposed rui'al talisili committees 
tlio proportion w'ould be still higher*. Such men, having never 
hcou hrouglit under the influence of onr schools, cannot under- 
take the management of affairs in accoidnnC(' with European i<loas, 
and are necessarily (|uit(^ unable to follow and check intricate 
accounts whicli are kept only in Persian and English. If left to 
tlKunselvos, they w'ill either do nothing, or else, in all that they 
do, tiny will he absolutely at the imacy of their paid clerk. 

The remedies that 1 would propose for these admitted evils, 
arc two. In the first place, 1 wamld do away witlr the present 
system of (lovernmcnt inspeclion and put the primary schools 
ot ev<u*y district umhu* the alhsolutc control of the local committee, 
at the saiiu^ time inenasing the stall of the Deputy Inspectors, 
wdio would tlien bo D(‘puties no longer, and the Sub-Inspectors, 
Not only, as has often heon pointed out, are the Inspectors much 
too liighly culti\afcd foi the dnidgcuy that devolves u])on them, 
hu^ iu every country (Jovernment insp(‘ction has the inevitable 
result of raisirig the standard, w hich in primary schools is exactly 
>vluit is not want(M.h The effect of the Education Act of 1870 
in England is vitiated by tlie sanro incurable tendency : the Board 
fi^‘hools, which were intended for the poor*, have gradually become 
►suitable only for the lower middle chesses, for w^liose benefit it 
Was (pute uiim'cossaiy that the whole community should ho 
taxed. Secondly, the ordy chai’act<*r that I would allow to be 
taught in primary schools is the Nrtgri. This— to say the least- 
answers as well as any or her for all the ordinary requirements of 
rural life, and it has the special advantage that it does not quality 
for luiy kind of Coveriimeut .scivico." Tlio Persian character 
Would 1)0 taiig’Iil,, as now, in the paigana and talisili schools, and 
l^oys who wished to learn it coidd proceed there, after undergoing 
the prescribed course of iu^tuictiou in the priniary school. It 
*ippears to me that nothing could ho more equitable than this 
arrangement: Hindus would bo gratified by having Hindi recog- 
aized as the basis of the vernacular, while the Muhunmiadaa 
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phase of the language would still retain the stamp of official 

currency. 

As regards the language question, I have no patience with the 
continued use of the fantastic word Urdu. What people talk 
all over these provinces is Hindustani, which, when ^vritien, 
takes a Persianized form among Muhammadans ainl a Hindi 
form among Hindus, In both phases it lias a Hindi liasis, whirh 
cannot be got rid of even in the most artificial Urtlu ; on the 
other hand, a multitude of Persian words have been naturaliZ(‘(l 
in its common vocabulary, which even in Hindi it would ho pedantic 
to ignore. As it is alieady the general medium of intercourse 
throughout India, all Indian races may eventually he hi ought 
to accept it, and therefore the recoguition of a multiplicity o'f 
spoken diah^ots «as distinct literaiy languages is inucdi to hti (h*pr('- 
cated. The best means of (‘hocking the glowing divergoneo 
between Hindustani and other Indian vernaculais would perhaps 
be found in tlie instilutiou of an academy of orientalists, who 
would authoritatively settle tiic reinhoings to he adopted for new 
terms of European nit and science, lluttiic universal acceptance 
of a neutralized Hindustani, involving a complete lecoiiciliatioii 
between Urdu and Hindi, can (udj^ bo rdfecttal in one way. So 
long as lli(3 vernacular is wiitlen by xMunshis in the Ik'i’siaii, 
ami by Pandits in Iho Nagii cliaia(*l(‘r, it is utteily iiupossiolo 
that |)Uiisiu should lx* (uadicatc'd. The one paitywill indent 
on P(*rsian and Arabic for their vocahuhiry, the other on Sanskiit ; 
and though the guimmatical struetuie may be much tiie same 
in both compositions, ucith(_*r of the two will he ini dligihle to iho 
writer of the other. The adoption of the Roman chaiaetiu* w'onid 
at onco remove the whole dillienhy; and if it. NVi'ie iuf,rodne(‘d 
in our schools, it would rapnlly, without any forcing, supers ^Ic 
both its rivals as the vehicle for oidiiiary written coininum- 
cation. 

I have already alluded to tlie decay of native arts and manu- 
factures, for whicli our faulty system of education is pcitly n'sfxui- 
sihle. Something is being (lone towards their revival by Schoob’ of 
Design and l>y local Exhibitio.is, as at Jjahor, Roiuhay and (dsewhere. 
But, so long as the drtadful upas ti(x? of the pulilic Works \)c- 
partmeiit is allowed to overshadow tln^ (jountiy, sporadic efl uts 
like these can have no perceptihlo idfect on popular culture. Ar- 
chitecture is the first of all the d(.‘corative arts, and its degradation 
paralyses them all. Our public buildings, which with scarcely an 
exception are eitluT ludicrously m^an or obtrusively Iiidoou.s now 
occupy conspicuous positions in every station and municipality, 
and, being naturally acc(‘ptcd as models for imitation, are 
accustoming the uaiivo eye to what is vulgar and tasteless, \\ ha 
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weight in the opposite scale can be aUril)iitod to the teaching 
of a few schools or an occasional grant for the restoration of an 
ancient palace or temple? If there is really a desire to revive 
oriental art, I believe it can be done without the fussy agency 
of a department and without any expense to the State, simply 
by allowing municipal committees to erect their own buildings 
to make each Town Hall an emporium of local industry, and 
generally to develope indigenous talent by tlie exercise of judicious 
patronage. In technical as well as in the higher literary edu- 
cation, I believe that a healthy influence can be exeited by 
Government only from the outside, by lemoving artificial restric- 
tions and encouraging spontaneous action. In primary education, 
on the other hand, the whole burden must fall on the State ; but, 
by a simplification of tho machinery, the cost and labour may 
be rendered much less than at presciit and the outturvi much 
larger anchof a more durable quality. 

A notable stimulus has been given to indigenous industry by 
a local show, which was started by a former Collector, Wr. 
Willock, in 1873. It is snppoited by voluntary subscriptions 
which amount every year to upwards of Rs. 4,000. Asa horse 
fair, it has succeeded so well, that it now receives an annual 
Government grant of Us. 1,250 fur prizes, and iittracts remount 
officers from all parts of India. As regards agricultural produce, 
greater care is taken than before in tho selection of grain for seed, 
so that Bulandsliahr wdieat is very largely exported and is 
quoted at high prices in the Ijondon market. Attention to the 
subject of cattle breeding is encouraged by a special Covernmeut 
gr;unt of Ks. 100, but no improvement has yet been effected. 
As fodder becomes every year scarcer and dearer, the people 
must gradually reduce the extravagant number of miserable 
half-starved animals that they are now in the habit of keeping. 
With a smaller stock, of better ([uality, the compulsory reserva- 
tion of grazing ground in every village will be most beneficial, 
but If it is started immediately, before the small farmers have fully 
realized how impossible it is for them, under the alteied cir- 
cumstances of the country, to support a largo heid in good 
condition, the effect will probably bo only to intensify the present 
evil. Until the breed of cattle has been improved, it is pre- 
mature to attempt any improvement in the native plough. The 
arts and manufactures represented at the district show were, till 
lately, ludicrous and puerile. This department has now made 
great bounds : the Sikanderabad muslins, tiie Jewar dnrries and 
rugs, the Khurja pottery, the Jahangirabad cotton prints and 
the Bulandshahr wood-curving arc revivals or developments 
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which are achieving a more than local reputation, and will all be 
represented at the forthcoming Calcutta Exhibition. 

If in a native State, administration is ruined by caprice, still 
more so is it in British India by routine and returns. This is 
most conspicuously illustrated by the department of Public 
Works. For large imperial undertakings, such as railways, 
bridges over the great rivers, military roads extending the whole 
length of the province, and barracks for European soldiers, it 
is desirable to maintain an adequate staff of European En- 
gineers. But for the ordinary requirements of a civil district, 
local native talent would be not only more economical, but also 
more efficient The masons who reared the tombs and palaces that 
are still the most notable sights in the country, have direct 
desoetidants at the present day, in the creators, for instance, of 
modern Mathura, which dates entirely from the beginning of tins 
century, and justly ranks as one of the handsomest cities in north- 
ern India. If men of this stamp were allowed to design and 
execute our district buildings, the promotion of indigenous 
industry would become so far a reality, instead of a transparent 
fiction as liitberto. The only difficulty lies in their inability 
to satisfy departmental requirements in the matter of tabular 
statements and returns. These are based on an intricate and 
voluminous system of checks and counterchecks, which it requires 
some years’ training to master, and assiduous labour to maintain. 
The entire energy of the whole establishment Is concontrateil 
on the manipulation of the accounts, and the works arc left 
to look after themselves. However badly the latter may turn 
out, if only they cost enough, they will make an imposing show 
on paper at the year’s end, and will be regarded with complete 
satisfaction by the supreme authorities. For example, the com- 
pletion of an embankment along the right bank of the K4HnJi 
for the piotection of the town of Bulandsliahr, was specially 
montiom^’d in an annurd report as an important work of public 
utility. The cost was Rs. 4,000: it was not added, perhaps d 
was not known, that the actual benefit was less than nil 
order to construct it, earth was dug from the town side, nnd 
the level of the ground Avas thus reduced below that of the bed of 
the river. The result was that for some years the drainage 
from tlio surrounding country collected, as in a basin, and ^ya3 
barred from all escape. The nuisance was partially remedied 
by the great flood of 1880, which breached the embankment in 

several places, thus proving it to be as powerless against the 
river in exceptional seasons, as it was effective for mischief >n 
ordinary years. This is a fair sample of the injurious results ot 
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a policy which entrusts district works to irresponsible provincial 
agency ; irresponsible, because the local authorities are powerless to 
interfere, while the departmental authorities — sublimely indifferent 
to such petty undertakings — see only the neatly tabulated entries 
in the official return, and these they complacently pass as quite 
eu Tcglc, Besides the embatikment and some new barracks in 
the jail, the only other original woik that has been executed 
by professional engineers during my tenure of office in this 
district, is the bridge, which, as already mentioned, fell down a 
few months after it was finished. In the extensive series of 
improvements, which in the course of four years have converted 
a mean village into a handsome town, the department has had 
no hand whatever, except that it greatly delayed their com- 
mencement by representing to the Government, with stupendous 
effrontery, that the result would be “ an eyc-sore/' 

Facts will never run off so smoothly as mathematical ab- 
stractions, and, therefore, to avoid friction, it is generally found advi- 
sable to adhere to the latter. The district officer signs these fancy 
documents by scores at a time, in duplicate or tiiplicate, at the 
top or the bottom, on the face or the reverse, in the blank 
spaces indicated by the engineer, and can only hope they are 
technically correct ; for the pui poses of actual check ho keeps 
a simple statement of his own, which may be very unscientific, 
but is as least intelligible. About the middle of the month, 
when the returns have all been despatched and objections 
answered, the European Engineer feels a little at leisure, and 
drives out to see the bridge, or road, that may be in progress, 
gives a few hurried instructions, which he cannot stop to see 
carried out, and returns into the station, where he presents his 
bill for travelling allowance, at the rate of eight annas a mile. 
If there were only simple returns, such as the Magistrate himself 
could keep, without the assistatice of a trained accountant, the 
engineer might be a native, who could biro for a couple of 
rupees an ekka or a poney that would take him to the remotest 
part of the district, where he could spend a day or two in the 
leisurely inspection of work, finding all the accommodation he 
required in some neighbouring village. His pay also would be 
counted by tens of rupees instead of by hundreds ; and, as 
his supervision would be more continuous, there would be more 
of day-labour and less necessity for the employment of con- 
ti actors, middle-men and mimshis. These are the only people 
who profit by the high rates which prevail in the Department of 
Public Woiks. If the money went to the bricklayer, the 
loason, or the carpenter, there would be less cause for regret ; 
but the whole present system seems to have been invented solely 
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for the beuefit of that very unprofitable person, the artificial 
product of our mistaken school policy, the Munshi, the parasite 
of i\iQ real working community If the position of the latter 
were improved and their work recognised at its proper value, as 
in England, the son of a skilled artizan would not think to bet- 
ter himself, as now unfortunately he often does, by abandoning 
his hereditary occupation and becoming a quill-driver in aa 
office 

The disl)andment of the whole corps of executive and assistant 
engineers would not only be the greatest possible boon to the dis- 
tricts, but would even be welcomed by themselves, if due re- 
gard were hatl to vested interests and appointments of equal 
emolument found for them in a more appropriate sphere. The 
officers of the Roads and Building Department are the one body of 
Governmetit servants in the country who notoriously have no 
heart in llieir woik. It is impossible that they should have. 
Though by profession engineers, they are in fact merely ac- 
countants’ clerks. Of all the multitudinous circulars that year 
by year are issued for their guidance, scarcely one per cent, 
refer to matter.s of construction. The rest arc complicated 
rules of piocodure as to filling in returns; corrections of mis- 
prints or explanations of unintelligible phraseology in previous 
orders, or most frequently of all, fulminations of the direst 
penalties au^ainst any attempt to exercise independent judgment. 
The one exception is probably either puerile or mischievous; 
such as an elaborate specification and sketch of a child’s tub, 
that was circulated not very long ago, with a sharp metal edge 
to it, which might be warranted to draw blood whenever used. 

Again, what little work a District Engineer has to do out of his 
office, is profoundly uninteresting. The maintenance of a road 
is a task that lequires no great intellect or skill, and in England 
would 1)0 entrusted to quite a subordinate ; while in the mat- 
ter of buildings, there is no scope for the exercise of taste or 
ingenuity, standard plans having been provided, from which 
no deviation is allowed, whatever may be the differences in the 
locality and nature of the site. The consideration of such 
particulars is of less importance than might at first be ima- 
gined ; for the designs have been so skilfully contrived as to be 
equally unsuitable wherever they may be placed. For a mau 
with the slightest element of humanity and good taste in his 
composition, it must be unspeakable misery to superintend the 
construction of edifices which will not only cause daily discomfort 
to the unfortunate officials who are doomed to use them, but 
will also permanently disfigure the landscape and pervert the 
indigenous sentiment of architectural propriety. The only in- 
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Mocent and legitimate source of gratification, of which the cir- 
cumstances admit, lies in totalling up the number of miles for 
which travelling allowance can be drawn. On the other hand, 
no more devoted body of public servants exists than the Engi- 
neers in the Canal Departnieub. They are taken from precisely the 
same class of men as their brethren on the roads ; but they 
are less hampered by accounts ; in dealing witli such a subtle 
element as water, they are constantly confronted by unforeseen 
complications whicli afford exercise for ingenuity ; and they 
have something in vvliich they can take an honest pride, if at 
the end of each successive year their returns show a larger area 
to which they have extended the blessings of irrigation. 

In a district like Bulandshahr, with many rich, liberal, and 
fairly well educated in(‘inbors of the native aristocracy, not ga- 
thered togctlier in a few large towns, but residing on their own 
estates in all parts of the countiy, it would be an easy matter 
to constitute arMiifluenlial and really representative Committee 
for the administration of local interests. Nothing, however, 
could bo more pitiably unreal than tlu‘ Committee actually exist- 
ing. It is supposed to have at its disposal an annual income 
of over Rs. 70,000 ; but almost the whole of this considerable 
sum is absorbed by fixed charges, or has to bo expended by de- 
partmental agency. A single item of about Rs. 2,500 for petty 
original works is all that the Committee can call absolutely its 
own, and can spend on projects of its own selection. If in any 
year this item is oinitted from the budget, the Committee is 
then debarred from any the sliglitest exercise of independent 
judgment. Being entirely supported by arbitrary allotments, 
it ^gains nothing by judicious managenmnt ; for whatever may 
be so realized, is merged in Provincial funds, and no benefit ac- 
crues to the district. With resources of its own, a more coin- 
pleto control over a less extended area, and a system of 
ticcounts which it could understand, the Committee would 
rapidly develope into a genuine district council, a seat in 
which would bo highly coveted, not only as a personal distinc- 
tion, but for the substantial responsibilities that it involved. 
The sense of local power would act as a strong stimulus to local 
usefulness, and spontaneous beneficial enterprise would relieve 
the 8tate of many burdens now unfairly forced upon it. No 
reasonable person will voluntarily drop his money into the 
bottomless pit of a Government deportment, the mouth of which 
is so barred by checks and counterchecks that extrication can only 
be effected l>y much technical dexterity, and after the endurance 
of long delay. But, if the committee had greater freedom, it 
would soon acquire the confidence of the public, and become 
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the ordinary cbannel for the distribution of the many streams 
of private benevolence, which are now too often wasted for want 
qf effective direction. 

It is one of the most convincing proofs of the general in- 
capacity for self-government, that in many towns and villages, 
accumulated funds are often left unutilized, and local improve- 
ments that every one desires, are unexecuted, simply on account 
of jealousy and a want of mutual confidence. If the district 
officer will take upon himself the responsibility of administration, 
the community is only too glad to place the money at his 
disposal and to supplement it by further subscriptions. Tlicy 
will not trust it to any one of themselves ; and if the new road, 
or tank, or market-place, or whatever it may be, involves, as it 
generally will, the demolition of a house or two and the appro- 
priation of tire site, the owners will resist to the utmost of 
their power any requisition advanced by their neighbours, but 
will at once, and in a most lilrcral spirit, fall in with the wishes 
of a European officer. It is not that any compulsion is used, 
for complaint would be immediately entertained in the Civil 
Court, but they have confidence in tlieir rul(*r«, and believe them 
to act from more impersonal and disinterested motives than 
they attribute to their own townsmen. 

If used as a supplement and an incentive to private enter- 
prise and benevolence, the surplus funds of the Municipalities 
and Act XX. towns might be made far more generally beneficial 
than they ordinarily are. During the last four years the improve- 
ments that have been eflfected in all the principal towns of 
this district are so enormous, that every visitor enquires with 
amazement where the money has come from. Immediate 
supervision, with no contractors and middle-men, and no large 
establishments for the elaboration of accounts and returns, has 
BO far reduced the actual outlay, that it is much below the 
ordinary estimate for works of such magnitude ; but the great 
secret lies in the persistent adoption of tho principle, that no 
public improvement should be undertaken unless voluntary 
subscriptions are forthcoming as well as State aid. But in order j 
for this system to succeed, it is necessary to be in sympathetic 
accord with the people, and not to force upon them anytliing 
opposed to their prejudices, or greatly iu advance of their real 
requirements. Though themselves illiterate aud indifferent to the 
laws of hygiene, they are quite sensible of the value of education 
for their children and of the advantages to be derived from 
bridged and avenued roads, convenient tanks and ghats for bathing 
purposes, good wells, clean paved streets, commodious market* 
places, aud substantial water-light houses. In all such works as 
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these, the majority of the people concerned are always ready to 
co-operate, and even the obstrnctive minority will in the end 
be gratified by the result. Instead of the impracticable dream 
of self-government, if only a modest scheme of decentralization 
were introduced, every District Committee, without the worry and 
delay of repeated references for sanction to higher authority, would 
have certain limited funds of its own to lay out in the 
furtheianco of local projects and the encouragement of native 
enterprise. The result would be a great and immediate saving in 
State expenditure, and the eventual development of a pubiie 
spirit, which would be a real qualification for higher political 
responsibilities. 



Art. XI.— the KANJARS OF UPPER INDIA. 

T he present article is an attempt to piece together such scraps 
of information as could be collected on the manners, in- 
dustries, religion, and traditions of the Kanjara tribe, --a tribe 
which is itself found only in scraps or fragmentary groups, 
scattered among the different districts of Upper India, and is 
one of the few surviving remains of the old wandering and 
predatory nations, by whom the entire country was peopled in the 
earliest times. As little or no information could be collected from 
books, almost all the facts hereinafter described arc the results 
of personal observation, or of direct enquiry made from Kanjars 
themselves. 

The largest account of this people that I have seen in print is 
that contained in the late Mr. Sherring's Hindu Tribes and 
Castes, Vol. I, p. 389, Tliis account does not fill one entire pagO; 
and a good deal of the space is taken up with giving the names 
of the seven clans, into wliich Kanjars are nominally divided. 

Kanjara is the name by which the hunting and roving clans 
of Upper India are most widely known ; though according to the 
returns of the census taken in 1881, the Kanjar tribe is less 
numerous in the North-West and Oiulh than the Baurias, Chais, 
Thdrus, Nats, Banmanush, and Kols, — all of whom arc approxi- 
mately in the same backward stage of culture. The term Kanjara 
is often loosely applied to other tribes, who call themselves by a 
different name, but lead a similar life. The name docs not appear 
among the savages of the Punjab.'’* * * § But roving tribes bearing 
this name are found in Raj pii tana, f in Behar, ^ in Bengal as 
Gangwar, § and in the Deccan as Kanjar, Zingar, or Jingar. |1 Tlie 
name “ Kanjara re-appears in various forms, not only in India 
but in those countries of Europe, which have been invaded by 


* The tribes in the Punjab, corresponding to the Kanjars of Hindustan, 
are the Sanais and Baurijais. 

t Sherrin(ji\*t Castes, Vol. HI., p. 62. 

i Bengal Census lleportfor 1872, p. 158, where they are said to be very 
mimerons in the Purneali district. 

§ Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII, Article 19, p. 457. Here the Gangwars are 
said to be a clan of Nats. But it is well known that Nats in many of their 
habits closely resemble Kanjars. 

II The Kanjars are described as a wild tribe, living in the jungles between 
Nagpur and the Warda rivers in Sherring's Castes, Vol. II, p. 155. 
same writer mentions the Z-ngara or Jingars in Vol. II, p. 123, as artizan^a o 
an inferior order. The two statements are not contradictory, but ratn^r 
confirm each other. 
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Gipsy tribes from tlic East. Thus in Roumelia tliesc tribes aro 
called Cingarees ; in Roinnaiiia, Tsebingenes ; in fTungary, Tzignnys ; 
in Italy, Cingari ; and in bpairi, Zincaro. The German “ Zigeuner 
for vagrant, and the English Conjurer for jnggler, may perhaps 
(though^ other etymologies aro given) be derived from the saniG 
loot. I'he Gipsies of Europe have, for purposes of concealment, 
adopted a Hindi patois as their peculiar cant, and have given 
it the name of Romanoy from the country (Roumania), \vhere they 
first encamped in Eiuope. On the other hand, Katgars have 
adopted a secret language of their own, and use the vulgar tongue 
only when they speak to outsiders. 

There is scarcely a distiict in Upper India, in which small 
encampments of Kanjars cannot he seen at times, either in solitary 
jungle tracts which aro favourable for game and secrecy, or iu the 
outskirts of villages, wherever it may be convenient to them to halt 
and sell their wares. * All true Kanjars are addicted to a roving 
life; and if they halt for a time near some town or village, they 
put up their temj)erary sheds, made with poles and matting, 
in a grove at somo distance apart from the abodes of the s^^ttled 
inhabitants. They have no connection whatever with Hindu 
forms of worship, or with the rules of life wiiich that religion 
prescribes; “f* and are entirely outside tlie pale of caste. Their 
natural home is the foi est, where they subsist by hunting jackals, 
wolves, hares, and any other kind of animal that tliey can kill 
or catch, by gat lu ring such roots and vegetable j)roduots as 
ie(iuire no cultivation, and by extracting juice hom the palm-tree, 
Avhicb, after it lias become fermented, is the favourite beverage 
of almost all tlie wandering and low caste tribes of India. Tliey 
are clever, too, at trapping l)irds and squirrels, and digging out 
snakes, mungooses, bandicoots, field rats, lizaids, and any other 


* Dining tlie tinuj )io kings of OiuUi, they were nnicli nua’e nunicrons 
than they are now in tin ’Miaraicli district. }ilUia77i\s Oiidh \^>1, 1, 

1>. 108. Ill ih (3 (Jensns Kepoji of the North-West J^rovinccs, lhG5, it is 
noted that they were found in 30 out of 35 districts. In the Census Ileport 
of the North-West amt Ondli, 1SS2, they are said to have been found in 
every district of the United Provinces except, Lalitjmr and Garinval. 

t T inquired once of a Kanjar woman who formed one of a gang 
ficamped iu the T-ncknow district at Dakshi Talau, wliat their religion was. 
sihis encampment had remained stationary in that snot for more than six 
bo*seciitive years, and its inemhera wore evidently on tlie road to abs irpition 
ra^ the great vortex of Hindu castes. She told me that tliey had no 
a8*a'l^*b hut wero ready to worship all the gods alike, if they coird be 
Volj’^d, the Hindu, the TSlnsaulman, and the gods of the Snhib Log 
after'P^an\ fuid that if she had her choice she certainly preferred the last, 
yell ay were obviously by far the moat powerful of the three Her remark, 
hobgoP® h^fl religion of her own, waa an exaggeration of the fact, tliongh 
ftoimds^vidently forgetting what her own religion Wcas, or losing faith in it. 
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kind of vermin that chance may throw in their way ; all of 
which they eat indiscriminately. Many of the dakaits^ or gang- 
robbers, who infest the public highways at night are Kanjars ; and 
in the pursuit of this calling they are sometimes associated with 
evil-doers from among the Hindu community. 

Kanjars are seldom or never seen in groups of more than 20 
or 40 persons of all ages at a time, and the number is sometimes 
even less. These little groups may unite sometimes for speeifd 
and temporary objects. But largo groups are never permanently 
formed. Small wandering hordes, such as may still be seen 
among the lowest races of men, arc the germs out of which all 
the largest societies or nations have gradually sprung. When 
life is so rude and simple, that separate class interests, each 
depending on the other, cannot be created, no permanent cohesion 
of parts is possible ; and a larger group, if it should be formed for 
a time, rapidly falls to pieces again. “ Scattered over many re- 
gions/’ says Mr. Herbert Spencer, there are minute hordes, — 
“ still extant examples of the primordial type of society. We 
“have Wood-Veddahs living sometimes in pairs, and only now 
“ and then assembling ; we have Huslimon wandering about in 
“ families, and forming larger groups but occasionally ; we have 
“ Fuegiaijs clustered by the dozen or score. Tribes of Australians, 
“of Tasmanians, of Andamanese, are variable within the limits of 
“ perhaps 20 to 50. And similarly if the region is inhospitable 
“ as with the Esquimaux, or if the arts of life are uudevclopial as 
“ with the Digger-Americans, or if adjacent liigher races are 
“ obstacles to growth as with hill tribes, like the Juangs, thisf 
limitation to primitive size continues.'' * Among the Kanjy 
there are some groups or clans, which make a habit of keei^ 
within easy reach of towns and villages, while others seldy' 
never leave the forest. But even among the former, it ! 
merely the proximity of settled communities, whicli prev^ 
formation of larger groups. For even in wider forest trac 
there is ample space and no impediment from higher race' 


* Principles of Sociology^ Vol. I, Part II, Chap. Ill, p. 4^^ 
the text the phrase is Di^ger-lndians ; but I have taken th 
ing it to Digger-Americans, so as to prevent the mi? 
Bright arise from the use of the word In lian. A fuller 
Diggers or Shoshenees, who live near the sources of tb< 
in page 60, Vol. II of Great Deserts of America^ 
published by Longman and Green in 1860. I’he so' 
Comanchees, a less savage tribe than the Slmsheoe 
“ sesses an infinite number of petty chiefs, who J 
(Vol, II, p. 341) ; and of another tribe he say 
‘‘ gular form of government : they live in br 
fVol. II, p, 343.) 
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law of petty noii-associutive hordes prevails ; and it would be a rare 
thing to find an encampment of more than, or even as many as, 50 
persons. In the earliest times this type of society must have pre- 
vailed throughout the whole of India, and it is well known that it 
still prevails very largely in some parts of the centre and the south 
where settled Hindu communities scarcely exist. It was only 
when agiiculture had transformed the habits of some of the hunt- 
ing and nomad tribes, and drawn around it the various class in- 
terests inseparable from the settled state, that larger comtnunities 
could at last be formed. The system of Indian castes was based 
upon the division of labour ; but this principle could not take root 
in the soil, till it was sown there with the crops of the husbandman. 

The Kanjars live chiefly, as we have seen, by hunting and trap- 
ping, and by gathering the spontaneous fruits and roots of the 
forest. But there is no savage race in the world, in which certain 
rudimentary arts have not been practised from the earliest times. 
The Kanjars not only practise such arts as are necessary to their 
own existence, but they have acquired certain other crafts which 
are of no little utility to the settled communities, amongst whom 
they wander. They make mats of the sirkiy reed baskets of 
wattled cane, fans of palm leaves, and rattles of plaited straw ; — the 
last of which are now sold to Hindu children as toys, though ori- 
ginally they were used by Kanjars themselves (if we are to trust 
to the analogies afforded by other backward races) as sacred and 
mysterious instruments. ^ From the stalks of the munj grass and 

* Thus among the AbipoTies of Suuth America, the priestess who conducts 
the ceremonies in connexion with the worship of the Pleiades “ rattles a gourd 
“ full of hardish fruit-seeds to musical time.’^ The Congo-Ncgros “ had a 
“ great wooden rattle, upon which they took their oaths.’’ In North Ameri- 
ca, when any person is sick, the sorcerer or medicine-man brings the sacred 
rattle and shakes it over him : this says Prescolt, is ‘‘ the principal catholicon 
for all diseases.” According to some of the earlier travellers in America (Lati- 
Uu, Vol. I, p. *211), the rattle was even regarded as a deity. I'hese examples of 
the rattle have been chielly taken from Sir John Lubbock’s Earhf History of 
Civilisation., Appendix Part II, p ‘lt)5, Edit., 1870. In Burma (as I have seen) 
diseases like small-pox, mea^les, cholera, &c., are ascribed to visitations of evil 
spirits. I remember once seeing a whole village turn out at a stated hour in 
the evening and commence violently beating the hollow bamboo piles on 
which the floors of their liouses are raised above the ground. A loud clat- 
tering and rattling noise ensued : and I was told that this was intended as a 
Binmltaneous raid against the evil spiiits, who resided in-^idc the hollow bam- 
boo poles and afflicted the dwellings of the people with the epidemic then 
raging, A rattling discordant noise seems to have been considered efficacious 
as a devil-driver amongst the Hindus. Mr. Sherring (Hindu Tribes and Castes, 
Vol, p. 344) alludes to a low Indian caste called Jalwa, who, a few days 
ftfter the birth of a child in a great man’s family, come around the house to 
yell and shriek. Tins is supposed to be a preservative from ghosts, imps and 
hobgoblins, who are fiighteued away from the infant by these hideous 
Here the barbarian tongue docs duly for the barbariau rattle. 
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from the roots of the palasl tree, they make ropes which arc sold 
or bartered to villagers in exchange for grain, uiilk, pigs, &c. They 
prepare the skins of which drums are made, and sell them to 
Hindu musicians ; — though, probably, as in the case of the rattle, 
the drum was originally used by Kanjars themselves and worship- 
ped as a fetish for even the Arya tribes, who are said to have 
been far more advanced than the indigenous races, sung hymns in 
honour of the drum or dundiibhi as if it were something sacred. 
They make plates of broad leaves, which are ingeniously 
stitched together by thin stalks ; and plates of this kind are voi y 
widely used by the inferior Indian castes and by confectioners and 
sellers of sweetmeats. The mats of sir/d reed, with which tljey 
cover their own temporary sheds, are largcdy used by cart-drivers 
of all classes or castes, to protect their goods and them- 
selves against rain. The toddy, -f or juice of the palm- 
tree, which they extract and ferment by methods of thoir 
own, and partly for their own use, finds a ready sale 
amongst low caste Hindus in villages and market towns. 
They arc among the chief stone-cutters in Upper India, especially 
in the manufacture of the grinding stone whicli is very widely u>ed. 
They gather the white wool-like fibre that grows in the pods of 
the Salmali or Indian cotton tree, and twist it into thread lor the 
use of weavers. In the manufacture of brushes for the cleanim' 
of cotton-yarn tlicy enjoy an almost entire monopoly. J In these 
brushes a stiff mass of horse hair is attached to a wooden 
handle by sinews and strips of bide ; and the workmanship is 
remarkably neat and durable. Another complete, or almost 
complete, monopoly enjoyed by Kanjars is the collection and sale 
of the roots of klmskhas grass, which are afterwards made up 

* Accortiing to tbe late Dr. Muir {see Sanskrit texts, Vol. V, p. 460, Edi- 
tion 1870), in the Atharva Veda, V. ‘20, there is a hymn addressed to the drum 
as a sacred instrument. It is stated by Mr. Tylor that the drum, like tlm 
rattle, is a serious instrument, and not a plaything, amongst modern savages, 
Anthropology j Chap, XII, p, 293,- Edit. 1881. 

+ The word toddy is the Anglicized form of ladi (cn^.) the juice of 

the or fan-palm, from the stem of which the liquor is extracted, and 

from the leaves of which the Indian fan or hand-puuka is made. On the love 
of savage races for spirituous liquors, see Great Deserts of America, by Abbe 
Domenech, Vo). II, p. 27, 50,57.) 

t There is a small Muhammedan caste of recent formation, whose speci.d 
function it is to manufacture weavers’ brushes. This caste is called Kuncbi- 
band. The brushes are made by them on precisely the same plan as those 
made by Kanjars. It is not impossible that the members of this caste were 
originally Kanjars, who have been converted to Islam by men of tlie Jul iha, 
or Muhammedan weaver caste, whose attachment to the creed of Iskba is 
more than ordinarily intense. 
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by others into door-screens nud used as refrigerators (Juring the 
hottest mouths of the year. The roots of tiiis wild grass, wiiicJi 
grows in most abundaiico on the outskirts of forests, or near the 
banks of rivers, are dug out of the earth by an instrument called 
Khardi. * Tlie same implement serves as a dagger or short spear 
for killing wolves or jackals, as a tool for carving a secret entrance 
through the clay-wall of a villager’s hut, in which a burglary is 
meditated, as a spade or lioe for digging snakes, field rats, lizards, &c., 
out of their holes and cdihle roots out of the earth, and as a hatchet 
for chopping wood. 

In most of the above arts or industrie.s, it is easy to recognize 
functions or germs of functions, one or other of which has long 
been the stereotyped hereditary calling of certain inferior castes, 
such as Bahaliya, Bari, Behna, Ohamar, Dharkar, FCori, Kalwdr, 
and others ; and hence we may reiusonably conclude, that the wan- 
dering and predatory tribes, which were once universal in Upper 
India, but of Avhich now otdy a few fragments remain, were the 
rudis indigestaque moles, out of which the several castes, with 
their respective functions, were fashioned by slow degrees. 

One of the arts (as wo have shewn) in which Kanjars chiefly 
excel is that of making reed mats, fibre ropes, nets, cane baskets, 
rattles, palm-fans, &c. The light sirki mat, for example, with 
which they cover their own moveable leaf huts, is a model of 
neatness and simplicity, combined with usefulncs-s. Almost all the 
other waudeiing tribes, besides Kanjais, and almost all the lowest 
Hindu castes (that is, those who are least removed from the Kanjar 
stage, such as Udins, Bhangis, Khatiks, Binds, Bhars, Dharkars, 
&c.;, aro noted for their skill in similar kinds of workmanship. 
The proficiency displayed by the Indian savage in this respect 
is one of the many links connecting them with savage races in 
other parts of tlie world ; for there seems to have been no race of 
so Ignorant as to he destitute of this art in some kind 
of form, wherever the materials have been supplied by nature 
ready to tlieir hands. The Hottentots, for example, made their 


bo called from the root which in Saniskrit means to dig or inak® 

a hole, 'ihe handle is about 3 feel lon<^, and the blade (which is sharpened 
into a curved point somethin" like the blade of u knife) is about a foot long, 
Abe blade is now made of iron, but was originally of stone. The iron 
blade is procured by Kanjars from ironsmiths. The handle is made by 
themselves, Mr. Sherring in llimhi Tribes and Cnstcs, Yol. 1, p. 38, says : 
At the commencement of (he hot weather the Kanjar takes the sweet- 
scented khaskhas grass and works it into a light bamboo frame.*’ This 
a mistake. It is not the grass^ but the root of the khaskhas which is so 
used. And it is not Kaijars but Ohaparbauds and others who make the light 
bamboo frame and fasten the khaskhas roots into it. 
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huts of plaited osiers covered with mats ; and the mats were 
made of bulruslies and flags dried in the sun, and so closely 
‘‘ fitted together, that only the heaviest rain could peneti ate them/’ 
The Veddahs, the wild tribes of Ceylon, live in huts formed of 
boughs and bark, and make strings for their bows, and ropes for 
guiding their hunting buffaloes. The M incopies, or natives of the 
Andaman Islands, who dispute with Veddahs the distinction of 
being the lowest of the human race in the scale of culture, 
manufacture fishing-nets, bow-strings, and the long cord which 
they attach to their harpoons ; and tlieir women stitch together 
small leaf-aprons, similar in design to those said to have been worn 
by our first parents after the Fall, and still worn by some of the 
Kolarian and Dravidian tribes in Central and Southern India 
at the present day. * The Australian savages roof their huts with 
palm leaves attached to broad pieces of bark, which they strip off 
the gum-tree, and manufacture vessels of bark for receiving and 
holding water. The Feejeeans surmount their ramparts with leed 
fences and stockades, roof their houses with thatch work of wild 
sugarcane and fern leaves, and rig their canoes with sails made 
of mats. The Maoris make fishing lines and nets of the fibres of a 
wild flax plant, and protect the sides of their houses with a 
wicker work of osiers closely thatched with dry reeds. The Tahi- 
tians made fishing-nets, lines, and ropes out of the fibre of the 
cocoanut and other native plants, covered their houses with palm 
leaves laid in the form of thatch, and were very skilful in making 
baskets and wicker work of a thousand different patterns. The 
Kamchadales build their yourts or joint-family dwellings with 
wooden pillars, the interstices between which are filled up 
with a strong wicker work. The Fuegians, — another race 
for whom a claim has been set up as being the lowest of mankind, 
— make baskets, water-buckets, and fisbing-lines. f It is worthy 
of note that the Hindu lawgiver, who probably flourished at about 
300 B. C., assigns “ the working with canes and reeds as the 
appropriate function of the lowest caste existing in bis own day, 
whom he calls Sopaka or dog-eatcr. J The chimpanzee builds 


♦ As for ftxfimple, the Chenchus : Hindu Tribes ayid Castfs^ 

Vol HI, p. 140.) In Vol. Ill, 208, the Koragara are described as using 

bunches of leafy twigs. i, . ^ 

f This, and the other examples previously quoted, have been coliccien 
from Pre-historic Times, Chaps. Xlll. and XlV, by Sir John Lubbock. 

t Institutes of Mnnu, Chap. X. si. 37. The caste, to wliich this ninc- 
tion is assigned, is called Paiidu8opak:i, that is, the dog-eating clan oi tlic 
tribe of Fdudus. Dog-diet is con.sidered luiclenn at the present <lay, eve 
by Kanjars. The Lawgiver can scarcely find language to express his abhoi- 
Fence of the Sopakas, see slokaa 62-56. 
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himself a house or shelter q»iite equal to that of some savages. 
The first men that existed may have known this art by inborn 
instinct ; but even if they did not, they must soon have learnt it, 
when the necessities of their position as liunters compelled them 
to study the customs and contrivances of the animals with whom 
they disputed possession of the forest. * * * § 

Another art, in which Kan jars especially excel, and which con- 
nects them with savage tribes elsewhere, is that of stone-cutting. 
They are the chief millstone-makers in Upper India. JMiere is 
one division of Kanjars, namely, the Sankat clan, wliich has evi- 
dently derived its name from this industry. Originally, that is, before 
the art of smelting and sliaping metals was known, all blades, 
spearheads, arrowheads, &c., were (as is well known) made of 
stone. The ancestors of mankind could never have maintain- 
ed themselves against the fiercer animals of the forest, or 
preyed upon the smaller ones, if they had not found out 
how to provide themselves with the weapons necessary to the 
purpose. At present all the implements and tools used by 
Kanjars, and, in fact, by all the other hunting and trapping 
tribes still left in India, are hladed or tipped with iron ; and the iron 
is fashioned to the shape required not by the hunters themselves, but 
by men oftlie Lohiir caste. But though the Indian savage of modern 
times has lost the art of stone-cutting for the manufacture of 
weapons, ho has retained it none the less for those purposes, in 
which stone is still useful. The grinding-mill, whicli Kanjar» 
make, consists of two circular stones of equal diameter. 'J'ho 
upper one, which Is the thicker and heavier of the two, revolves 
on a wooden pivot fixed in the centre of the lower one, and is 
propelled by two women, each holding the same handle. The 
widespread use of tliis contrivance is one of the many proofs of 
the uniformity of human instincts. For millstones of almost 
precisely the same design were known to the Israelites ; and 
they aro used to this day by the Christians of Abyssinia, | by the 
wild Turcoman tribes of Central Asia, § and by tlie natives of 
fudia. The same kind of grinding-stone is still used in the Heb- 


* Pre-historio Times^ Chap. XVI, p. 573, by Sir John Lubbock. 

t Luke's Oospelj Chnp. XVll, verse 35: “ Two women shall be ^rrincling 
together : the oive shall be taken and the other left, ^ee also Isaiah, Chap. 
XLVII, verse 2. 

t Dr, Wolff *8 Trareh and Adv^nUtres^ p. 491. The Abyssinians 

^orkatthe mill standing ; the natives of India sitting : hence in Abyssinia 
the handle is long, and in India short. 

§ The Turkoman grinding stone is alluded to in many places in the 
Mem OasiSy by Mr. O. Donovan, London, 1882. 
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rides ; ^ and it has only lately been superseded in Europe by the 
use of iron machinery. Kanjars (as we have said) are the chief 
manufacturers of the grinding-stone in Upper India. They could 
not have learnt the art by imitation ; for there is no respectable 
Indian caste, which could have taught them. + In Upper India 
there is only one caste, Khatik, and a sub-caste of Kahars called Good, 
which share with them the monopoly of this industry ; and both 
of these are among the lowest of the Hindu fraternity, — only a 
few degrees raised above the Kanjar stage. On the Eastern c<>ast 
of the Deccan tliere is a thieving and hunting tribe, (Bamptya,) 
which is noted for the manufacture of millstones; J and in the 
Marhatta country there are several low tribes, (such as Takkaii, 
Pakiukar, &c.,) ^ who are by profession manufacturers and mon- 
deis of grinding-stones, but are still addicted to a roving and 
predatory life, and are still as much outside the pale of caste as 
Kanjars. Thcic is, therehue, good reason to believe that the mill- 
stone is a legacy from the Stone age of the world, and was an 
invention of savage races. || 


* Tylor's Anthropolocpj^ Chap. VlIT, p, 202 : MacMillan & Co., 1881. 
An illustration or drawing of the process is there given. Except foi- the 
length of the wocKien liaudle, (which in India is very short), the r.uhT 
might have fancied tliat he had before him a picture of two Indian wonion 
grinding corn. 

t Tliere are only two exceptions to this ; but both are exceptions which 
verify the rule. There is a small caste called Saugiaraffh. consisting of only 
3, 2S() persons all told, (see Census of North-West and Oudli, 1882, Appen- 
dix E, p. o), whicli follows the trade of stone-cutting. Hut this (like iJtld.'ir, 
the name of which is derived from Persian, and not from Sanskrit) is a ciote 
of recent origin and is scarcely yet stereotyped. Another small enste of 
stone-cutters, which is only beginning to exist, is called Pesharaj, or one wlio 
pre[)are.i stone for builders, — this, too, a word of Persian origin. These men, 
some f>0 years ago, were A him or cattle grazers, who from their contact with 
the forests and ejuarries in the Mirzapur district become first stone -porters, 
and then deveh)ped into stone-cutters. Mr. Crowse calls attention to the 
tact that Smigtarash, ns the mjnie of a special caste, is still unrecognized in 
many places ; “ Partially developed castes are only recognized in some few 
districts, and totally ignored in others. Thus Mathura is a great centre of 
the stone-cutters* art; but the men who practice it belong to different ranks, 
and have not adopted the distinctive trade name of Sangtarnsh, which senns 
to be recognized in Hamirpur, Aligliarh, and Kamaon. ” — P^orthAVest Cen- 
sus Report, 1873, p. LXXXIV. 

X i^herring's Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vo!. II, p. 203. 

§ Sherring, Vol. II, p. 330. 

|| Another reason for ascribing the invention (in India at least) to .savnges 
is that in the plains of the Ganges valley, where the great caste-sysfrni 
was developed into what we see, there arc no quarries from which the stone 
could be produced. It is only at the foot of mountains where the 
tribes delight to dwell, that the stones can bo procured. 
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Tlierc is one more industry not yet named for \\’lncli Kanjars 
are noted, though in a less (h^groc than some of the other forest 
tribes of the present day, — tlie collection of berlhs and r.x^ts 
possessing medicinal properties. The knowlodee of the pio- 
perties of trees and plants is one of tlie inaik<nl cliaractoi istics 
of savage life not only in India, l)ut in all other paits of tlie 
world. Writing of tlie nativo lac. s of Noi th Aintrica, tlui Abbd 
Doiuenech observes : — “If tluj Red Indians are l>nt pool- ns- 
‘‘ tronomers,they are, on the other hand, excellent botani.-^ts Living 
“continually in tho presence of vegetabh» nature, I, hey have 
directed th(?ir rare faculties of ol)seivaiion to the siudv of 
‘^plants; and their acquaintance with the vegetabi(! kingdom 
“ is wonderful. It scrv(?.s to indicate to Uhuu reiuLdirs for a gieat 
“number of wounds and maladi* s/' The same n m uks might 
lnv(i been writtcai witli e(]nal trulii of the wandering and ion^st 
tril)cs of India. It is these tiibes who have laid (lie foundation'^ of 
the licaling art iu tins country ; and tho phy;>iei;\ns of India arc 
to this day absolut<dy dependent on their rude kinsmen of ;ho 
foiosl for the drugs which they administer to tlieir patami'^. 
Among tho medicinal pn'iducts pn^cured by Kanjars are tlie 
roots of the siinal or cotton tree, the sap of which is me 1 as 

a tonic, tho fibre and juice of tho giirch creeper, whicli .are 

given as a febrifuge, and th(3 b:nk of the Loelli lrc'‘, nhieh is 
us<h 1 as a dye as well as for m('di<*inal pnr))OS'‘s. Oiher tiilics 
are noted for oxtr.acting tho juice (calh'd kathi in India mol 
catechu in Europe}) fiom the kliaiia tne; and Inau'e tone 
is a trii)C called Khairwar iu Northeiu India, and Kalb- Karl 
in S()iith(}n). i* We liavo already so<*n, how tin* foi cst-tialies 
(Kanjars includoii) wore tho first dis«"ovciers of th.} art, of 
hl(*(Mling the fan-palm ami converting its juice into spin! nous 
li<pior, just a,s the native savages of North fVni rica di'coveoai 
i\^ii art of bleeding tb(i maple tiax' and conthmsi’ig ifs juice mto 

sugar. J Not less roinarkabh* was the di.-cova’rv of tin* prop iiies 

of hluinq or liulian hemp {(J(t)in/ibis \\hi(*h like cat- ebu 

i'S largely used in Kuropean pharmac^y, and whicli in !mba 
has given tho name of Bliangi to one of the lowest of the 


* Great Deaerts of Ahiorica, If, p. ‘^^53. Tho author on to 
that they use decoction oi Sassalras tor ])Uuiriyy, and a kind m nujiluThiii 
and the oil of pahiia cliristi for f)iirg.uivLM ; how tliev «]i-cnv\‘rod the red 
8ee<l of the ni'ij[;in)Iia ns ii febriliuxe, p o.lo, tlie (*f ili-* :\(MeM ng 

CUi’e for toothache, the inedu^iiial proper th'T t)t .Sai . apai dia lorn, \e , p. 

t Sherruig^'s /Itucln 2\ ibes and Cui>(o^', A"ol. f, p ; and If, p. ). 

X an account of this process, see Gicut Deserts of Amciica, by Abbe 
Em.Domeuceh, Vol 11, p. 245. 
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nindu cnstcs. * Anotlicr caste, Tamboli, has derived its iianic 
from the tanibol or betcl-creepor, the loaf of whicli is now uni- 
Yorsrdly cliewod in India as a stimulant; and tlie cultivation 
of this creeper, which originally was merely a forest plant, 
has now become so delicate as to lax the best skill of tlic 
tndiaii gardener. The wild tea plant was known and u^od 
in Assam by the native rac<‘S of that ])rovince, even befoie 
the cultivation of tea gardeiis had lioen commenced by Kuropoans. 
Tobacco and its uses were known to the nativii lacos of Annaiea, 
long before its growth Imd Ix'comc (uic of the great agricnl' 
iural industries of Ameiira, Kuropo and A\sia. In the dis 
covery (d’ the properties of forc'st plants, it must ])c admittf'd 
that savages Inivo been the originators, and civilized meii oiily 
tlui copyists and improvers. 

The religion of the Kanjars, so far as we have been able to 
l(\arn it, is (piiio wbat we sbould expect to lind among a pii’ 
mitive and nncultivatcil people. It is a religion without i«loN, 
without temples, and without a priesthood. They live in tlio 
constant dread of evil spirlt^, the souls of tlic d(*par(ed, who 
are said to ent('r into the bodi('s of tlie li ving as a pum.^linn'iil 
for past misdeeds ov m'gloct of buiial litres, aaid to (nodiici' 
most of the ills to whicli ih'sli is lour. In this creed tln'V slaml 
on tlie same intellectual levid with their more ei\ihz».d 
kinsfolk, the Hindus, amongst whom it is uni\eisally Ixdiioa d 
that llic .air is peophs] with malignant spirits, \^l)o 

haunt gravey.irds, link in trers, lo-aniniate eorpse''', devoiii 
living men, or attack tlnuu wit h madness, ('pilepsv, cramp, Ac 
In fact, (according to the highest aiOlioiity on tln^ snbjoci), 
animism, or tin* helief in spiritual beings, is tlu' (essential soinco 
and minimum dolinition of leligion g('neially'’ ; [ and tln^ Indict 

d’lie Idiaiiiri is t’lio caste of sweejna’, known in iMUopcaii houses^ ;h 
Nchtnr, TliC''!} incMi use hhnnf for intoxic.il ion, and not for nuaiiriiial 
pnrposrs. Perhaps they r(*c,-i\ cd Ihcdr innno from the skill, witli wliicli 
in their days of sa\:igi'iy they collected tin* ding. 

■j" Tn Ameri' a tohj.cco was not mendy usi d as a slliniilant and nnicotic, 
but, for iziving the ino^'t. solemn sanction to inti*rtMl):d compacts. Ontlicii^iJ 
of the calninci or p.'ace pine in America, S(Hi (ji(*at Deserts, hy Ahhc 

Donumcch, Voi. 11, pp ClOand ‘J7a. “ d’in* eal mnel 1 . cvi ry wl'.cre an ohjyot 
“ of gi cat veneration, II, i-; iu*ver smoked hul at lh(*, <a'neln''i(m or ratilion- 
“ tion of a ti'eaiy of peace, which teiininate> a w:ir, (*omimmees an ainnc?<y, 
“or sanctions a terrilniial agnement.'" In India tol)ae<M) was not 
geii()U«, hut is now very widely eulnvated. Sneli is the uniformity of hunian 
instincts, tlnit the act ot' sm king together i.s eonsldeicd as a jihdgo 
peace betwe(*n two persons ami as a gnarantin* that tliey Ix^long to tin* ^a'lic 
caste. If a LJrahmin smoked with a (Jliamdr, he would be degraded a 
once to a Chamai’s status. , 

J Tyioiks rnmthve Callurn, Vol. I, chapter XI, Edit. 1871. The won 
quoted in the text occur in p. 383. 
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in tlic pvopuiulcvance of* evil spirits over ^ootl is one of the 
marl’s of a savage and unciillivatfd mind. Iak(‘ the ahoiiginal 
Australians, Kanjars liave no ))clier iii nauual doaili except as the 
etfcct of old age. All deaths, h\il th(»se cau>;:d hy natural 
decay or l)y violence, aie ascribed to the agemy of evil 
st)iriis. Idle dead are ])urii‘d five or six h ot dee|), le^t a wiki 
b«*ast should tear up the caicass, and by distuii/mg the biuly 
send forth its attendant soul to vex and persecnt(‘ the li\ing/^' 
When a pat unit is possessed, they employ an (xxortsst, or spiiit- 
medium, whom lliey call N\olia, to ccanpel the .spiiit to ik'claro 
what, his gii'waneo is, so tliat sat |s j.iet ion nniv la' given him, 
and he may thus be ind;ic< <1 to leave his \ietiiu in p<'ace. d'ho 
spii ii-mediuni has po\V(‘r, they sav, to tiaiisport tlie gohliu 
dii'C: into the body of se.me living pei-Don, and to make that 
pei.son its mouthpi('(‘e. for il''eL,i iiiu its will. 

In the wide' rangii of human Instil. v, it is diliieiilt to fiml 
an t‘xanM»le of a piiiuilive Inode oi nation, which has not had 
ds !ii-;[ar(Ml jiiMphc't or (haiiiHl anetsLor ddie nmn-god whom 
Kanjars w’orsliip is M.lini, — a name wliieh do 's not, ap[H'ar 
in any of tlio li.^ts of the Hindu diviniii.'s. While ho lived 

among -jt nnm, he wxh the iiioihd fiditt-r, tln^ gieat liuuter, 

the wdse aiUlnai, and the nncompieicd eliief. Ilti wans 

not only the leaekm’ and guide, Ijui, ;il>,o tlni foiindi'r 

and aina.'tor (»f liie tiilax He is. tlnieunv to the Kaiijar 

what Hellen was to t!.e (!i(a“l:s, Ivoiniilus to (he Itoinans, 

Alnaliam t o i In' J ews. oi idmi.n'l to tlio Aiabs, and soim thing 
more than wh.it Alnliu ni.iilda, is to the li.mjiia,, i\i.injh.i to the 
llew.ui, Allniaanl \\ udal to tin' Imndel. Ikii 1 );ls to the Cdiam- 
ar, L.il (bull to the Klianoi, or iN.iiiak to the Sikh. Maiiii 

is wor.'.hipped \/itli nnnx' cmanin'iiy in tin' rainy season, wdieu 
the (line is less mi‘_;ratoiy, than in tiie dry montlis (.f the year. 
*(dn such occasions, irsullicicut notice is eii enhit ai, sevrial onc.imp- 
incnts unite temporaiily to pay imnor to liicir common ancc.stor. 

No (dtar is iai'.< d. Mo image is menu d ddie w'ou-hippeis 

colh}nt near a tne, uinlei wdii-eli tlu'V saci dice a pig or goat , or 
sheep, or fowl, ainl make an i*lli nng ol ro.isted !lv>li and spiri- 
itious Inpior. !'\nmeily 0^' is said') tln'V used “-au iiita' a child, 

having first made it iiisoosible with teimeutcd palni-juico or 


* Tilt* belief that the sc'ul (^f the de;ul liovera arnuinl or near the place 
where the corpse was hurled, Is, or has heeii, ot woih! wi»le accoptatioii. 
It was eiuhodied la the Ij.itla s-iyoig, (nniuhna • n\:h uiroUit inab)\t. A 
large amuher of ex[iuipl«’.s aie given iiv T}dor'a I^rmiilioc CdUttre^ Vol, II, 
chapter XU, pp. 21 20, Lidit. 1^7 i. 
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toJdy. * They dance round the tree in honor of Mana, and sinej 
the customary songs in commomoration of his wisdom and deeds 
ot valour. At the close of the ceremony there is a gencial 
feasts in which most of the hanquetets got drunk. On tln.se 
occasions^ — but befbre the drunken stage has been reached, — a man 
soim i iiues C(jmes forward, and declares himself to be especially 
filled with the divine ])rc‘S(‘nce. Hu abstains from tlie fiesh and 
wine of whicli otliers partake, and leinains standing before 
the tree with his eyes closed as in a trance. If he is seized with 
a tit ot treml)ling, the spiiit ot ilaini is thought to have posses- 
sed him, and while the inspiration lasts he is consulted as an 
oiacle hy any man or wonmn of tlie asstunbly who desires to 
be h(‘!pevl out of a didi( uby. Any one who has been thus in- 
spired moie than once is rc'gaided as a chosen vessel, throngh 
whom Mana will lev^al liis will ; and hap{)y is the gang or en- 
campment, whicli enjoys the p(»ssession of such a privileged be- 
ing. 'rhei'e is no cioim ctioii between a propliet of Al ana and 
an ex<u(*i. t or Ny/tia. The two functions are cpiite distinct; 
and m-itlier of tin m is Inuxlitaiy. 

Then' are C(U tain god<lesses also whom Kanjars worsliip ; hut 
it is difficult to asceitain their (uiginal meaning and cliaiacter, 
Their names at lea.'-t (as 1 was infoimed) aie Mari, Paihlil, 
and lllniijan (3t tlie.n* Mali is supi('nie,‘(‘ and her wor>hI[) is 
c<ilehi*fUe(l with the saum Z‘ al and by the same ccui inonies ns 
that (o’ Mami, No such name appeals in tin* Hindu Pantheon. 

would .^eein to sigriif\ death ; hut she is woislii[)ped by 
Jvaijjars (so far as 1 ceiild h'aiii; as the animating and sustain- 
ing pi ifn*i[>!e of nature. Pari»lia, which would appear to signi- 
fy iiglit, is woi shipped by Keaijars as the goddess of liealth, 
and jn<u(‘ osp(‘eially of the In ahii of cattle. Tin*, same gOvldciiS 
is W(»rsliipped l^y Ahirs lunl tho otlier pastoral castes of India, 
and hv men of any other castes who havci taken to the .^aine 
oeciin ition. This is a connecting link between the religion of 
Kanjais and that of tlie low cask* Hindus. Another link in 
tlie same chain is the worship of Phuiyiin, thf5 eai tli-goddoss, 
(as the rnuiic implies.) Put her Hindu worshippeis have at- 
t^'Uipted to promote lier to tin* upper ranks of the Pantheon 

* '^riio Kiuijar who cnniniiiiiicated tlieso facts said, that the child iif'Ctl 

to ofXMi out its neck to the knife, as if ir desired to he sacrificed to tlic 
deiiy. Po.'vihly^ ill secluded phices, whole the original manners < f the 
tribe hava* been less iiojdifhd than elsewhere, hninan saeiifiee isn()t}Ct 
extinct. Such scenu'd to be the ot)iiuon of the Kanjar himself, thoiig^h 
ho ap[ieaied to be rather afraid to confess it, knowing that the Goveriiiucid 
authorities would treat it as a ease of murder, 

t She is also called Maharfiiii Devi, that is, the great queen goodess. 
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by adding the title of BhawSui, one of the numerous names 
of Kali, tho (|ueen of ht^aven. 

The marriage custoiiiB of Kanjars bear no resemblance to 
those of iliiKlus. There is no betrothal in childhood, no se- 
lection of auspicious days, and no elaborate ceieinonics or ri- 
tual. The father or other near relative of the youth goes to 
the father of the girl, and after winning his favour with a pot 
of toddy, and gaining his consent to the marriage of his daught- 
er, he seals the bargain with a gift of money, or of some tool 
or animal which Kan jars prize. The girl selected is never a blood 
relation to the intended husband, and she is almost always of 
sonic other encampment or gang. A few days after the bargain 
has been made, the youth goes with his father and as many other 
men as he can collectj — all in their best attire and armed with their 
best Aveapons, — and demands the girl in tones which imply 
that he is ready to seize her by force if she is refused. The 
girl is always peacefully surrendered in virtue of the previous 
compact ; and this deinonstration of force is a mere form, — a 
survival of the primitive world- wide custom of marriage by 
capture. Among the Khands of Ori'^sa, the tradition of wife- 
capture is acted out in a more dramatic form : for here the 
wedding ceremony consists in forcibly carrying off the bride in 
tho middle of a feast, whicli leads to a desperate sham fight 
between the young men, 20 or 30 in numbt^r, who champion 
tho cause of the bridegroom, and a body of young women, 
who assail them with stones and baml^oos in order to recapture 
the departing bride. The legend of the capture of Sabine 
women by Jtomulus' wariior band, and the JJiblical account of 
the seizure of 400 virgins from Jabcsh-Gih'ad by the tribe of 
Ijcujamin, shew that what lias since become a form was once 
a serious reality not un frequently attended by bloodshi d. *|“ Among 
tii^ wild Turkoman tribes of Central Asia, marriage by capture, 
though in most weddings a meie form, is still in certain cases 
practised UvS a fact. The form is that of a sliam fight between 
the male claimant of the bride and the female band who try 
to re>cue her, as among the Khands of Orissa ; the fact consists 
hum actual race on liorseback between the girl and her pursuer. % 

* “Personal Narrative of {Service in Khondistan.^' by ^lajor*General 
Oainpbell, 1864, p. 44. The t^ame custom is alluded to in Mr. W. W. 
llinittfr’s Indian Empirr^ 1882, p. 77. 

pook of tlfidgcSy chaps. XX. and XXL For the sake of these 400 
yu’gins, all the other inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead were slaughtered. The 
Lonnm rape had u less tragical close. But a sanguinary war between 

he lloiuuns and Sabines was only averted by the intercession of the Sabine 
^onien who had now become the wives of the Konian bund. 

I Buruuby^a Hide to Khiva, 1870, pp. 221 — 221. 
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It is well known tliat in India in early times wife-capture was 
so commonly practised, tliat it was le^,^ali/A;d by tlie llralimaii 
law-givers and permitted even to high caste Hindus of the 
rank of Chattri. * In modern times, the wedding ceremonies 
observed^ among all classes of Hindus have been tinged by 
the tradition of this savage custom. The bridt^groom goes to 
claim his child-afliauccd bride with all the disjilay of m(‘i) 
servants, hordes, &:c., that lie can collect or pny for; and the 
bride is then carried olf concealed in a sedan, (generally alone 
but sometimes with th% bridegroom), shiieking ami ci* 3 in^'' 
as if she were being dragged oil* by violence. ISudi (as 1 coio 
ceivo it) is the meaning of the Hindu bardt , — a ceieiimuy 

derived from what was once a living reality, hut now ohserved 
only as a dull, i)rosaic, and lifeless fonn, ilie costliness of wliicL 
is a serious diain on the wealth and prosixnaty of the people. 

Oil the arrival of the Kanjar bride at the encampment of her 
intended mate, a few simj)hi eeiemonies aie pcrfoimcd. A jnde ij 
fixed in a mound of earth, and on tlni top of the pole is lied a 

bunch of khashhas root or any thing else that may be epiiallv 

fitted to servo as tin emblem of tlio Kanjar imiustries. Thu 

bridegroom takes the girl by tin* baml,‘[- and leads licr Si^vei.il 
times round the pole in the piescmco of the spt'ctatois. A saeii- 
fice of roast pig c»r goat with lil^ations of toddy is then oileK*! lo 
Maua as the anccstial hero of tini tiil c ; iiml songs are sung in In.^i 
honor. When this is (iiii>li(Hl, (hero is a g<'neral feast ami daiir*', 
in which every one at last g(Ms diiink. The father of the bndo 
does not give his daughter away \\iihout a dowry. Tliis con.^iMi 
In a patch of forest assumed to bo bis own, which becomes tiieiicu- 
forth the propeity of the hrid(\gioum, so long as tlie encampiiieiiG 
remains near this place, or wdienever it may return to it. ISo one 
without the bridcgrooufs consent will bo authoiizcd to use (Ins 
piece of forest either for hunting or trapping, or for digging enD 

* In.stitnlcs of Manu^ C'liap. II I, si. .‘53. Tliid kind of inani.ig'^ 
there called JJakshas.j, because it ^vas oonunoiily practised by tlie naii 
genous races. Tdie lliiuius called these peojde ])y the name of 
or malignant doinon, because they did not woiship the Hindu ged-, l"it 
disturbed the llraliiiiaiiical saciitices and killed the priests and henaits 
of the forest. The great instance in Hindu legend of a Kak^liasa inai- 
riage (or iiiariiage by capture,/ is that of the foieible abduction of 
the wife of Ituma, by Havana, the gvrut king of the Hakshasaa. 

f The taking of the girl by the hand up])eHra to be an almost univc’isid 
custom iu civilized as well as in uncivilized communities. It foiins part of 
ceremony performed in Chvi.stian churches. It also torms part of tlie lliada 
ceremony, and Is called yxnu’-grwArtM, or hand-taking. In the Hindi langnai.'"^ 
pani-p'altm (ttu old word derived directly from Sanskrit) is a synonym 
marriage. 
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roots of Ichaslchasj or for gathorini^ wild honey, or coIlecHnor me- 
dicinal herbs. If the piece of foresfc presents pc’culiar facilities for 
one -or more of these industries, tlie dowry is a valuable ^ift. 
'JMie fellow tribesnum observe futhfully, as a rule, the proprietary 
right thus conferred upon tlie bridegroom ; but tlie migratory habits 
of the tribe make the enjoyment of the gift short-lived and pre- 
carious. 

The woman, after she is once married, cannot leave the husband 
witliout his consent, whatever treatment she may receive. But 
ilio man can send the woman away at his own pleasure, provided 
he pays her something as compensation ; and the amount of the 
compensation is decided on the merits of each case by a meeting of 
th(j male members of the encampment. If there are any children, 
the father is the undisputed owner of all ; and if there is a child 
in arms at the time of the divorce, the mother is not allowed to 
keep it after it lias been weaned. The woman is then perfectly 
free to marry any one else who ^Yill take her. Asa rule, how’^cver, 
such divorces arc rare ; and the women lead happier and freeer 
lives, are more trusted, more respected, have more rt‘Spect for 
tiiemselves, and are better treated than amongst most classes of 
Hind ns. In the one ea.se, the wamian is left free to take the place 
for which nature intended her. In the other, she is comhunned to 
child-marriMge, house-hold slaveiy, ])(U* ** petU!d widowhood and sc- 
chnion, hy the cowardly institutions of her country and the false 
ethics of Brail minis. 

A now horn child is eonsideriMl uneloan^ and hence on the Gth 
^lay after its biiih a lustral eeremony is [xrfoimed with water; 
and the chihl then generally receives its nanu'. The oceasion is 
celebrated with a feast and dance, ending, as usual, iu a drinking 
hout. When the child is six mouths old, a further ceremony is 


• * Lest tlii.s laiiguago should ai)pear unju<it, I would nsk the reader to read 
and ponder what a native writer, Shil) tdmnder Hose, (Ilmdoos as they n7'c) 
has the honesty to say on this point: — “ 'fhe comlition of a Hindoo teinalc 
“ is usually deplorable. . . A Knropean lady can liave no idea of tlie enormous 
“ aiiioant of misery and ])i’ivati<)n to whieli tlie life of a Hindoo iemalo is sub- 
“ jeotef ^ n her case the bitters tar countoi balance llio sweets of life, "riie 

** aaturaf nelplessno^s of her condition, the abjt'Ct wretehethiess to which 
‘‘ she is inevitably doomed, the niter prostration ol lior iutelh'ct, the ascend- 
‘‘ enev of a dominant priestliood exacting umpie^tioning submission to its 
sellish doctrines, anti the appalling Itartlship.s aiul austerities which she is 
“ condemned to endure in die event of the death ot lier lord, literally beg- 
“ Kars description. Ail the graces mid accomplishments with which she is 
** blessed by nature . . . arc, in bor case, unreasonably deinuineed as unfemitiiiio 
** endowments and privileges, to as.sert which is a sacrilegious act. Jf slie is 
ever happy, she is happy in spite of the cruel tirtlinauces ot lier law-giver 
“ and the still more cruel institutions of her country.’^ A great many more 

passages could be quoted to the same effect from the above writert 
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performed which consists in clipping off tho hair with which the 
child was born, and thus removing the last remains of the taint 
which it received from birth. Among primitive races no distinc- 
tion is perceived between physical and spiritual uncleauncss ; * and 
it appears to have been very generally believed*, tliat unless the 
taint of nature imparted at birth is lemoved by some purifying 
rite, the child will remain ever* afterwards impure and become 
more than usually subject, as time goes on, to evil influences. 
Hence the almost universal prevalence of ceremonies for the 
lustration of new born infants. The naming of the child has been 
often associated with its baptism; but this is a mere matter of 
convenience; for the two rites are not in any way connecte<). 
Water in some form or otlicr is the chief nu'dium of Instration. 
The natives of bikkhim (as I have seen) evince a lifelong av(*r- 
sion to water as a mere means of clean liiress : yet every Ihiootoa 
and Lepcha child soon after its birth is soaked, as long as it can Ik^u’ 
the process, in the purest water that can ho drawn from the liill- 
side spring. Among the Yumana tribes of Brazil, as soon as a 
child can sit up, it is sprinkled with a decoction of certain herbs 
and receives a name. Fire, the other great cb‘ment of purity, is 
sometimes used with water. Among the Jakun trii)es of (be 
Malay peninsula, as soon as the child is'born, it is carried to the 
nearest stream and washed ; and is then brought hack to the 
house and passed several times ov<^rfir(^ Amongst all castes ol 
Hindus, after a child is horn, a fire is kept smouldering day and 
night outside the door of the house ; on the (Jth day the child is 
dipped in water; on tlio 12th the water-purification is repealed; 
and on both days the floor of the h(»uso is smeared or rathm* puri- 
fied (according to Indo-Persian notions) with cow dung, Tlie 


* The quaint maxim, which every one quotes, but no one understands, 
cleanliness is next to godliness, is probably based upon the old contusion of 
ideas between physical and moral impurity. 

t Most Hindus, however, appear to have lost all idea as to the 
origin and piimary meaning ot these lustration ceremonies. Ask a 
why a (ire is kept up, and he will say “ to keep the woman and child warin,-^ 
this, when often there is no fire at all, but only smoke and ashes, Ind when 
the temperature of the air is already too hot for health. 'I'hc fire-cw loin 
imported by the Arya tribes from i’ersiu ; as also the use of cowduiig, winch 
is still used for making “ holy water by the Parsis. Tho water cere- 
mony is the indigenous custom of the Indian race, being that followed hy 

Kanjars. It is tlirough the influence of Brahmins that the Hindus havy 
become so wonderfully ignorant of the meaning uf their own cusUjms 
and other cases. There never was a people more bound by their custoiu 
and more ignorant of their meanings than Hindus. The object of jJ 

monies for the purification of a new born civild was, liovvevcr, perfect y w 
known to the author of the Institutes of Maim. For in Chap. V, ® ® J 
it is said that a man who has even touched a now boru, that is, an unp^* 
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Maoris of New Zealand had a baptismal rite of their own before 
they became Christians. The baptism was performed on the eighth 
day or earlier by a native priest, who sprinkled water on the child 
with a branch or twig; and with this lustration it received a 
name after one of its ancestors.* In Africa the people of Sarac 
wash the child three days after birth with holy water. Holy 
spittle is sometimes used instead of holy water. Among the 
Mandingos, in the same continent, the hair of the child was cut 
when it was about a week ohl, and the priest invoking blessings 
wlnspered in its ear and spat three times in its face, -f- In Guinea, 
when a child is born, the babe is brought into the streets, and the 
headman of the town or family sprinkles it with water from a 
basin, invoking blessings of health and wealth. In the old reli- 
gion of Peru the significance of the baptismal ceremony as a 
means of wasliing away evil influences was emphasised “ by the 
act of throwing the water, in which the child had been washed, 
into a hole, while the priest or wizard repeated charms.’^ J 
Peruvian converts of the present day still cut off a lock of the 
child's hair at l)apti.sm, — a survival of tho old pagan ceremony of 
cutting off the birih-liair with an obsidian blade which answered 
the purpovse of a razor. In old Mexico, before the Spanish con- 
quest, “ the nurse washed tho infant in the name of the water- 
goddess, to remove the impurity of its birth, to cleanse its heart, 
and to give it a good and perfect life.*’ Within the range of 
Buddhism iu its Lam list form, arc told that the Lama blesses 


clyild, becomes himself impure and must undergo a lustration-ceremony with 
water. In slokaa 121 niul 122 of the same chapter and in many other places, 
he alludes to the purifying effect of cow^s urine ;aid cowtlung. The uses of 
fire as a purifyer are constaiitly insisted on in the same chapter. 

* Tylor's New p. 184. The best proof that the rite of baptism 

*in Now Zealand was a heathen ceremony long anterior to the advent of 
Christianity is seen in tlie Legend of Tawhaki told in Sir G. Grey’s Poly- 
nesian Mythology, London, 1855. p. 07—80. 'I’hc whole of this legend is 
taken up with the efforts made by Tawh;\ki to find his lost child and get her 
baptized. When at last the baptism w.aa completed by the father, ‘‘fire 
fiashed from his armpits,’* and he became the tbunder-god. 

t Mungo Park'^s Travels, Chap. VI. JToly spittle is very firmly believed iii 
by the Christians of Abyssinia When the great l>r. Wolll entered that 
country as a missionary, it happened that the people were expecting an Aboona, 
or Patriarch from Cairo at the time. Believing Wolff to be the man, they 
forced him to spit on them till he was exhausted. See Wolff’s Travels and 
Adventures, p. 493. Kdit. 1861. 

t Tylor^s Primitive Culture, Chap. XVlIl, V’ol. If, p. 31)4; where he 
jiuutea an old formula : — “ Oh thou river, receive the sins 1 have this day 
* confessed unto the sun. Carry them down to the sea, and let them never 
more appear.” 
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the water aud immerses the child thrice and gives it its name/' ♦ 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the use of consecrated water 
for the baptism of new-born children is universally prevalent 
in the Greek, Roman, and Protestant churches ; and that the 
question whether the water so used is a real regenerator of the 
soul or merely a symbol of the pure life and Sinless Being, to whose 
service the child is dedicated, is one of the great points 
of doctrine, which divides Christendom into two hostile camps. 

There are three different modes in which Kanjars dispose of 
their dead ; submersion in deep water by fiistening a stone to the 
corpse ; cremation ; and burial. Each clan disposes of its dead ac- 
cording to its own hereditary and special rites. The first method is 
the least common ; tlie next may have been borrowed from the 
Hindu rite, which was itself imported by the Arya tribes from 
Persia ; the last is the one most frecpiently practised as well as 
the most highly esteemed. A man who has acted as a spirit- 
medium to Rlana is invariably buried in the earth, to whatever 
clan he may have belonged. Mana himself was so buried, — at 
Karra, (as some Kanjars relate) in the Allahabad district, 
not far from the Ganges, and facing the old city of Manikpur on 
the opposite bank, Thre(3 days after the corpse has been dis- 
posed of, there is a fenst of vegetables and milk, but no flesh; 
and a similar feast is held on tl»e seventh day, A third banquet 
is afterwards given on any day wliich may be found convenient, 
and in this banquet fl(*sb and wine aie freely consumed. When 
both the parents of a man have died, a fourth feast is given in 
their joint honour. In all these feasts, it is the soul of the dead 
which is fed or meant to be fed, rather than the bodies of the 
living. It is thought that the soul consumes the light ethe- 
real portion of the ofl’ciings, that is, the steam aud tlie odour; 
the leavings, that is, the gio.ssor and material elements, arc 
then consumed by tlio living. In the obsoivance of such practi- 
ces Kanjars are on the same level with the higliest castes of 
Hindus, whose custom it is to hang a lighted lamp on a pipid 
tree, together with pots of ghee, rice and milk so as to appease 
the hunger and tliirst of the departed soul, and give it light 


• Jy/oz-’j; Vol. II, pp. 39 4-5, Chapter XVIIl AH 

instances quoted in this paragraph, except when other quotations have been 

iiotetl, are taken from the above cliapter in Mr. 'Pyloi’s great woik. A most 
remarkable account of Aztec ha^itisni as [)racti8ed in old or heathen Mexuo 
is given in Prcscott\s History of the Concjuest of Mexico, London, 

Vol. IJF, p. 315, Ihipti.sm as now practised in heathen China, (a ca-e wlnji» 
Mr, 'J’ylor hag not noticed) is described in Dfiolittle^s work, p. 85-8(7. 
writer, an American Missionary, tells u.s that it is solemnized on the tbiu 
day after biith “ a kind of pinification.'' 
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through the uiglit.* The custom of feeding the dead is not 
confined to India, It has prevailed at one time or other in all 
parts of the world, and the sontiment which has dictated it 
must be counted among the universal instincts of mankind, f 

Each encampment or group is a self-governing body. There 
are no hereditary or industrial distinctions of rank. All men 
are born equal. The affairs of each gang are managed by a council 
of the heads of families ; and this is sometimes presided over 
by some elderly man noted above the rest for experience, 
wisdom, and courage, who is looked upon as the kinglet or chief 
of the band. All questions or disputes about marriage con^pacts, 
compensation for divorce, |)unishments for misdeeds, distribution 
of game, plunder, or lawful gain, change of camping ground, 
contracts with landloids or owners of forests, (’tc., arc decided 
in these assemblies In primitive unorganized hordes (as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has sliown), the first and only type of political 
structure consists in a council of ciders, presided over by some 
chief, and listened to by the juniors and women : We find 
‘‘ it not only among peoples of supeiior typt\s, but also among 
“sundry Mala3^s, Polynesian races, among the red men of North 
“America, the Diavidian tribes of the Indian hills, and the 
“aborigines of Australia.'" t The senates, parliaments, and con- 
gresses of the most advanced nations have sprung from this simple 
germ. It is well known that among all the lower Hindu castes 
the custom still exists of settling disputes an assembly (now 
called punch or punchayet), which consists of a few of the leading 
men of the same caste or clan. As there are now hut few dis- 


* In India, however, almost every sentiment natural to the mind of man 
has been turned upside down by Hralimans and distorted to suit their own 
ends. The feast of the dead, which in other countries is shared in by 
^he surviving relatives, has been perverted into a feast to Brahmins, who 
assemble round the house on tlie 13th day after the death has taken place, 
a*'d are feasted to their stoniaclfs content by the wretched family who 
have to provide the banquet. The oldest law books inculcate the neces- 
of feeding Brahmayis at such times in preference to feeding relatives. 
Thus ; “the food given at a sacrifice to persons related to the giver is 
‘ a gift oflered to goblins. It reaches neither the manes (souls of the dead) 
‘oor the — Apastaynda II, VII, 17, 8, (Sacred Books of the East.) 

,t A very full and complete account of the feasts of the dead, as prac- 
tised in all parts of the world, may be seen in Tyloy^'s Priyyutivc Culture^ 
Vol. IT, Chapter XII, pp. 26-40, Edit. 1871. 

i Political Iristitiitions (being Part V, of Principles of Sociology), chapter 
V, p. 316, Edit. 1882. He quotes examples from the aborigines of Victoria 
the red men of North America, certain tribes of Central America, the hill 
tribes of India, New Zealanders, Tahitians, the IVlalagasics, the Homeric Greeks, 
the early Romans, the ancient Germans, the Scandinavians, and the ancient 
English. 
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putes which cannot be brought into the Government courts, 
the functions of the punchayets are in these clays chiefly, hut not 
exclusively, bestowed upon purely casie-questions — questions 
which could scarcely be decided by any other tribunal. But if we 
are to draw any inference from the custom still prevailing among 
Kanjars, or if we are to trust the analogies afforded by other 
backward races still living, we must sup|)Ose that the original 
functions of the punchayet were much wider than they now 
usually are, and that the custom of referring disputes to the 
decision of such a trihurial was one of very great antiquity, 
reaching back far beyond the coininencemoiit of the Muhainmedan 
period, or even the invasion of the Arya tiihes from the west. * 

For the settlements of disputes, which cannot be decided by 
the Karjjar council, either from want of evidence or owing to 
difference of opinion among the assessois. recourse is had to a 
kind of ordeal which might he called the floating test. The dispu- 
tants go to tlie bank of a river, accompanied by umpires, and throw 
themselves into the deepest water. The man who rises first is 
declared guilty. For the great element of purity is believed 
to have disowned liirn as something unclean and cast him 
up from its unwilling embrace. This custom of relying 
upon supernatural aid for the settlement of cases, in which 
natural evidence is wanting or human judgment is un- 
equal to the task, is another of the many links connecting the 
Kanjar tribe with the savage or semi-barbarous age of the world. 
Among tho Lsra^dit(*s of old, a woman suspected of unfaithfulness, 
but without proof sufficient for conviction, was made to prove 


• Raja Siva Prasad, C.S I., author of a short History of Hindustan in 
the veriiBCuhnr, has. Ii(»wover, expressed a different opinion in Part IH ot 
the book named. After jiointing out that in the Mahuinmedan period the 
entire ndmiTiistration of civil and criminal justice was in the hands of the 
Kazi, guided by no other law than tho precepts of Mahomed, he adds in a 

note: — “Hence perhaps, is tho origin of tho Punchayet system and of that 

“ of excommunication. When the Hindus saw that tliey could not expect 
“any equitable decisions of their civil suits from the Mahomedan K:izis, 
“ and that their claims to lioreditary property were not to be ascertained 
“ by their own law of irdieritance, they preferred their suits before their own 
“communities (baradari) whose awards they were bound to acknowledge . 
“if either party shewed any inclination of not abiding hy them, he was 
“ made an outcaste.*' If we are to believe the contents of the Hindu la^" 
book known to us ns the Institutes of Manu, a low caste man had as 
chance of receiving fair play from a Brahman judge in ancient times, os > 
descendant in more recent times had of receiving justice from a Mahomme a 
Kazi. The fact is, a low caste man had no chance whatever of getting 
these judges to attend to him. So in self-defence he adhered to the old indtgc ^ 
ous custom of referring his disputes to the elders of his own class or cast ; ® 
this, in my opinion, is the origin of the punchayet. 
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lier innocence by drinking “ the waters of jealousy/* * The ordeal 
of the “ red drink ** employed at this day by the Negroes of the 
Gold Coast resembles the Hebrew custom very closely, "f* Or- 
deal by fire was known to the ancient Greeks ; for, in the Antigone 
of Sophocles, a person suspected of crime declares himself ready 
to handle hot iron and walk over fire ” Fire-ordeal and water- 
ordeal were both common in Europe during the dark ages, and 
though the custom itself has been extinct since about 1200 A.I),, 
the ^‘phrase of going through fire and water ** has survived in 
colloquial speech J The water-ordeal as practised in England in 
those days, was the same as that now practised by Kanjars. 
It consisted in casting the person suspected into a river or 
pond of cold water, and if he floated therein without any act 
“ of swimming, it was deemed an evidence of his guilt ; but if ho 
‘‘ sunk, he was acquitted/*4J The same test is very widely used 
at the present day among all the indigenous races of Central 
India, wliose stage of culture approximates to that of Kanjars 
in Northern India. The forms in which the ordeal is applied are 
various; but the substance is the same. I) In all cases, if the 
person is guilty, it is because he is too impure for such a pure 
element as water to keep him : he is therefore thrown up to the 
surface, and declared guilty, while the innocent man sinks 
and is acquitted. Among the Hindus at the present day both 
fire-ordeal and water-ordeal, with a few other methods, are largely 
practised. ^ Tiie former was imported into India by the foreign 


Numbers, Chap. V, ver.ses 11-31. 

t Encyclopcedia BriUnmica, under article ordeal ; 8tb Edit, 1860. 

j By ii degree of the Luteran Council, held in 1*215 A. D., trial by ordeal, 
or vulgaris purgatiOf was declared to be the judgment of the Devil, and not 
yie judgiiicnt of Gnd. 

§ Blackstoyids Commentaries., Vol. IV, chap. 27. 

II Two varieties are described in Asiatic Studies by Sir A. Lyall, edit. 
188*2, p. 83, chap. IV. Both are employed for determining the guilt or 
innocence of a woman suspected of witchcraft. In the one case, the sus- 
pected woman is sent down into the water holding a pole fixed upright in 

the mud. If she can keep herself down, while one man shoots an arrow 
and another runs and fetches it back to the place from which it was shot, 
she is declared innocent : but if she rises to the surface, she is declared guilty. 
In the other case the suspected person is sewn up in a sack, which is let 
down into the water about three het deep. If she gets her head above the 
Water, this is considered a proof of guilt The former method prevails among 
Ihe Hunting and FisViing Tribes of Berar See Berjir Census,^ 1881, p, 135. 

Tf Amongst the Hindus there are altogether nine difierent kinds of ordeal ; 

the balance ; fire ; water ; poison ; kosha^ or the water in which an idol has 

been washed ; rice ; boiling oil ; red hot iron ; and images. Sita, the wife 
llama, was made to prove her purity by passing through a bonfire, and 
fire-ordeals are still held in higher repute than any others. 
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Arya tribes from Persia, to whom fire was the most sacred element. 
Tlie latter (as we have seen) is the indigenous custom of the 
Indian people. . 

The language which Kanjars speak to the outside world is the 
ordinary Hindi or Hindustani spoken throughout Northern India. 
But ainong themselves they have a secret language, which 
no one hut a Kanjar can follow. From the specimens which I 
have been able to collect, (and these were acquired for mo by a 
native with the greatest difileulty), this seems to he chiefly 
based upon Hindi, with certain inflections which perhaps have 
been derived from some old Prakrita dialect now obsolete. 
Some of the words, however, seem to have no connection what- 
ever with any of the tongues now written or spoken in India. 
The following arc a few specimens of the names collected : — 


Kanjar words. 

English meaning. 

* ZfVU (topra) 

... 

Cloth. 

(demhari) 


Bread. 

(phenshani) 

... 

Pulse. 

* 51^1^ (khfilu) 

• • • 

Potato. 

* (khak) 

... 

Fire. 

(nlmanl) 

V * # 

Water. 

* (bapahilfi) 

« » • 

Father. 

* (chhahantdri) ... 


Mother. 

* (gihdri) 

... 

Wife. 

* (chhahin) 


Sister. 

* i.kakehala) 

• • • 

Uncle. 

* (rail) 

• • t 

Ox. 

(pidhela) 

• • • 

Tree. 

(rdsu) 

• » ■ 

Wheat. 

(ghorna) 

• • • 

Gram. 

(rib) 

• • • 

A mat house. 

(kbojhdha) ... 

f ■ • 

Rupee. 

1 (chibdhd) 

• 9 • 

Rupee. 
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and, as inv as ili(‘ ni.tlii oullliV's aro coiKaaaivsl, a eoinj loto cxponitioti 
o( the Ivadical pioi^ranniio tor tlie ruturo ‘;ovei'nii)eiiL of JOn^hnurH 
Kastcrn (‘inpiro, whioli I.oial llipon has Ixa ii coinir.i.' s’oikjJ 
to iiian^uiato, hut the full .scope of which it is nob considoied 
politic to avow oOIcir.llv. 

Til e snoqestiou that tJio siihjrctioii of Europoau ni‘iti',!i suhji ot'^ 
ui India to tlie jnri-dna ion of native Ma^i.^Uatos is intend; <1 to 
pave the way for the gcaioial siiiiorsc.-sion ol' Dntisli l y nati'’o 
Alaoi.sti’ai os and Jndc(\s, has^ in spit(’ of tli (3 plaimsjjeakin;. of tlie 
h'ss reticent nuanlxas ot the jeoty at homo heeii i\'pinlia(ed i>y 
tlie Oovernnient of India in the nn>.^t iim|a difii>d ha ms Ihit 
‘oicli a .superse.^sion is only a minor item in the c^'i^at senes of 
elianges compii aMl in the optudy a\oue(l [iio'^ramme, of Loul Rii,oiffi 
party, am] thspas>i(.na t ely .slahd ie (he Imok before ns, as not only 
leasouable* ami (h sii ihle, i)nt ine\itahie, 

(Jounti ies/\says' Mr, ( ^ 't tel), ljav(3 often cia* now heen coii- 
v|m‘ied ami (dieyed tlieir coia picioi s, hut tin' inh 3 of an alien 
!aiieaucra-oy is an altompl foiadooioed to faihiKs’' 

“And \\o liave tans;ht the indi-ni to aponriato tlio chain'o 
Si) Ion:;' as (h)vei niiKMit was !ir il-d t-- ilie sunph* dulie.s of 
niaintaiiiihg older, onfoieing jnstiei^, and eoliecting rm.enne, 
mneasoning ohedieneo was easy, (l(‘s[>ite o?('‘i.'«i(mal auiomalios. 
'fho old-fasdiioned Anglo-Indian did mh a v. a} .s nu'J<(^ himself 
io\ed, hut lie was resisutcul as 1 c-l*. aging r.^ a !ne her oi dei of 
dimanity. He had a ditleieni langiiae«‘, a UilleMuit odneation, 
hi'-'Kiit thonghtSj and a dill* kuO. tie' ay of adminis'u ation. If 
the natives Could appieeiato him at all, il- was jau in so fai as 
Vie< had adopted some ol lln ir ways 'hJiis ord< r of things <lird 
Vith tlio C(Mn| anv. The inod'uu idea! i- to tr.iir-pkint th(‘ fidl- 
^Vow'n tree of hhirojiean ei\ iii-ation into an Auanc .‘'oil. An 
aiu iV(' Cent ral (hn-ei mmuit, sMmid.itiag >nat'aial piegirss^ 
t^xhp/eiin'onts in legislation, suhsi.ruaig (slneati<ai, ai.d al.^►^^Mlg 
hhrrtj^ (o the pu'-s, has snjxu'.'-vsli d Tne 1:./, v it'i.n ol inUi\idnaL 
Anglo fiulians. The w]n»h- laail is a. t ii wnh eiinelun and tresli 
()i')[)0{*als of retonn. And it is of th<‘ e. sm.a\' oi tin.‘ la w^ oidmr 
that the naiiv'S slnail<l tlu'm.‘*(dves take ])ait in it. 'f^ getlier with 
onr own language, W’e have taught them tlie h.'-soiisot industrial 
prosperity and of constitutional 1V( edom. 13} ^o doing we ii.ive 
nidirec.tly, but not less surely, sapped tlie h u.alations (d' our own 
•^npremaey. A stationary India, govenu'd liy Anglo-lndian.s, 
'inght concoival)ly leinaiii staiile A pr<\gresSivo India, wuth 
''nlois selected by coinp( 3 titivo examination fiom English and 
natives imlisciiminutely, has eiitcroil upon au era of change tho 
of which none can forese e/' 

Do Mr. Cotton’s clients, tlicn, propose to abandon tho natives o£ 
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India to tlieir own d(ivir:(‘s li<>o from all rostraint or onidance fronj 
•wirhoiit ? By IK) inoaiw. Siatod in this bald way, t ‘ho |)ro<j;Tamine of 
India for tln^ Indian-^ ini'_^hr siltdy bo trcafod as poitt'ctiv baviulc.s-!j 
too o!»v]ondy nnor-jra ic:ibb* to bo over S(‘rion>iy ontcii’'’ 
tainod by rcvspoiisibb' siatosmon. \V iiat is iiiUmdod i.^^ tlie o'rhlual 
paro»‘llnKjf out. ol th(' ooiiniry into iiKb'pondciiL Nalivi; States 
iindor a Bnti.^b prot(‘o(orai(\ In the restoration of Maisiir to 
native rule, wo bav.* stsoi tbo tirst stop towaids tlio consn oiniat ion 
ot this plan ; and possibly DImlip Siin;li may yet live to bo the 
ruloi (M a M'liVi-MKlopend.mt Panjab, 

envinciption of India ^ maal not nroo-aaril}^ involvi' a 
1ota,l S('wi’inc<j troni Bn' Biiri>b (hown tbon'_;b it, would involve 
tlio do^trnction of the h] odi^li sum (‘inaov and tin' ernnt of ;> 
lai'j;<^' m(‘a'^uro ot local incb'pondenco. Ilonu^ Jtide for India, as 
Homo linl(‘ lias liofui ali(M(|y ooi:e(‘d('<l to (\inada and to tlio 
An ■jtialian oolnnit's, is by no moans inofUisistcmt, \\itli the unity of 
1h“ emi> lo — I. a>: (d all whon wo anticipate what the ('inpiK' wil! 
piobaoly bo |i];o, (illy voar-; beiKs^. And we r'.an ph tbo ai'a- 
I'-y soinewbat oh^•^ 'f. (t'.iiada is a .‘^ort ot con (e(!(‘i aev ; la^iihor 
Australia nor ) (»ntb Aliica iias y(e eiitm’ed into tin' [> ilino.-d 
j;ta<^^r; of conto(i( rat ion. India, on tbooibm* band, is only umt. d 
ill external show. In Inu' caso llomo Ifuh* would mean tluj ns- 
iitutionof local indonondein'o (o tw(mty diifoKmt piovineos or 
sicSfoN'^ v^liicli mi^lit w^dl lin<] t lieir (S)!!!!]!!!!! bead in J'jiiglaiul.” 

It vonld bo sneli a very difbenlt task v/lion onc(' flic 
go neial piinciplc is conci'df d. An f]nolisli armv, nr at Pms! an 
army ofliiSMcd i)y Kindi ^hmon, would ]n’()liablv bo roipiiiunl, oven 
ali-'O* tl|o |-)ro>enc-) ot Knyhsli ei\ilians liad bocoino rar<' ; fm’ 
j'joolaiid, in lior oaparat.y of piotisaor, ini;_^lit maintain the ohlh 
geiiion of ouartliiig India hotli against any new n(>n([ueior au'l 
against internal striae A (‘onfodt nn^y of many slates ami nin- 
vince-, each dovelopxlng pxa<-etully after its own fashion, and all 
nnit( d hv a ('onioion hond to the Kiighsh naim*, is our di(’aiii 
lei’ i1k‘ tweiitieth c<*htiiiv/’ 

ddiough this plan wotihl as eortainly end in ruin as the ‘ big 
and baggjie.^ policy,’^ lb(3 nx-k on wbicb it would be wreckfal li' i 
beneatb the surfae(» ; and there is but too much reason to ((vir 
lest ins o\istone(‘ sbouhl be ignored till r(dreat, bcoomes impossible. 

Tliis is the ultimate goal at wlii(‘b tln^ Radical party aim, ami 
tin* aigumonts iti its favour a,ie such as possess a dangc'rous atliao- 
tiveiK'ss for tin* average iiul ra,v<dled hbiglisli man. In tbo iii*an- 
A\bibjtbo way is to bo prepaiaxi by getting rid of tbo ( ivi* 
Service, wlioso ' esprit de corps pledges it to the support of tbo 
existing order/* 
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Wc ngain quote Hr. Cotton : 

A more ^eiiiuno obstacle to innovation is presented hy tlio 
circumstanc(\s of the Civil Service. Its nienilxus, selected in 
]i]ui^laiid hy ri^^orons competition, pros<mt the clioiccst product of 
\\’^estciti culture. From the newly-arrivod Assistant Rlai^istrate 
to tlie Lieut (uiant-GhM^ernor of a Province, they form an adminis- 
trative hierarcliy, hound together hy close ties of loyalty and self- 
interest. Tliey possess a monopoly of all the most valuahle 
appointments, whicli they can support hy an aj^peal to the Act 
of Parliament under wliich they servo. Consnlering tlic condi- 
tions of their life — exile from home and often separation from 
family, and stuaue duties in a tropical climate — and compariiK^* 
lli(ur inconio with the pr(»sp('cts they might U'asonahly have en- 
tertained in England, it cannot he said that tlieir average salary 
is excessive. Their ineori uptihility, their energy, their self- 
saciilice, aie above prai.se. Tlic woik tlnyy do is of an altogether 
exceptional character, wiiieli none conld perform l)ufc themscilvos. 
They (ire the administration personilaMl, with all its merits ami 
(iefrcts. To iiitrodnct' discontent among them wonhl he to slialco 
the Avlnde fabric, which rests upon their devoti(»n, scnicely less 
than upon tlio might of the anny. Yet, after all, the Civil 
Scivice exists for India, not India, for the Civil Service. To 
reconcile the interests of each will ho a mo.-t delicate problem, 
ami it ])resse.s for solution. Tlio admission of natives witlioufc 
competition iocoitain gra(h^s of suhonlinate olTico is an iiile device, 
so long as the phalanx of the covenanted Sorvi<‘e remains uu- 
laokcm. (iranting that the ve>ted lights (and evcui tlie eontin- 
gefit expectations) of indiv. duals must ho guarded, and granting 
also that some d(*gree of Euiopean control will he necessary fur 
years to conn*, tiie Indians may faiily claim to he ontiusted at 
once witli a share of the higher posts — ('Xc^cutivo as well as Judi- 
cial. Consideiatioiis of economy here coincide with the demands 
of justice. It w'ill lie lu'cr^sary to lo()k lor the native candidates 
until they nn» found. Nor must it be said that tiie oxpeiinu^nt 
will luive faikal eiitiia 1>, if it do not entirely succeed. A native 
administration can never lie the same thing as an English ad- 
ministration. To wait for that to come about would he to wait 
till the Ethiopian shall liavo changed hi.> skin. iJnt a native 
administration stimulated hy English cxanij)le, and still super- 
vised by Englishmen, is a not unworthy political ideal. 

We liavc said that the jdan of a confederacy of Native States, 
with England as the paramount Power, would as certainly end in 
ftdlure as the “ hag and baggage policy’’ pure and simple, tliougli 
quite probable tliat it iniglit work for a time. It would end 

failure because such a confederacy would certainly, sooner or 
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later, use its united power to throw off all allogiauce to England, 
and, if it succeeded in that, would, after a fuitlier interval, as 
certainly split up into a number of hostile sections, which, in their 
struggle for supremacy, would reduce the country to anarchy. 

To guard against the first of those contingencies England would 
have to at least doulile her present army, for the w'^itlnlrawal of 
Civil control, couph'd witli the facilities for combined action whi(di 
a federation of Native States would imply, would add enormously 
to the aggressive strength of the population of India as a whole. 

It is not certain, however, that the Ibdtish Government would 
ever be permitted by its own countrymen in India to carrv out 
in its entirety any such plan as that contemplated. When 
once the true cliaracter of its design is tiiorouglily ap])ie- 
bended, every step in the programme will he tlTc signal for 
determined opposition on tlie part of the entire European com- 
munity, whicli is daily gaining in strengtl), and which, even now, 
if united, would probably be powerful enough to compel a respect- 
ful, if not a humble, bearing. 

Mr. Cotton’s estimate of tlie ‘‘ Effects of Hrilisli rule in India” 
is admirably l)alanccd, and shows a remarkably clear insight into 
the more intimate conditions of the pioblem. 

That the entire surface of ItuHa has never before been so densoly jx)* 
pulated as at the present liiiie may be auinitted, Hat it is nut so ceri.iin 
that the richer tiacts now support more than they (>iic(» did. 'I’he reemit 
increase has cliiefly bc« ii in provinces where (hero is a’hunilaiux* o( w.l^te 
land ; and even of tliis waste land it must be recnllcctcd tli.it mncli had 
been cultivated at some previous peiiod. The ('ase ol Oinlli slionld indoce 
us to distrust vague statements about tlie growth of population uinior 
British rule. That province was unie xcd in 1 HuG on tin* groninl of intolor 
able misgijvernmeiit. In the following \car the Mutiny bioko out, and 
for more tlnni twelve months civil war raged in cveiy district, \Me slnMild 
exjiect, theref<»re, to find the number of tin* peojib*, if not small, at b'Mht 
rapidly increasing. But the actual figures, so far as they !>}iow’anytlii!iir, 
show the actual converse. I’lie first cciimis of Oudh was taken in IS'-S, 
only ten years sifter the JMutiny, and it gave a total of 11, i>JO iGi souls, 
being 408 per .square mile, or more ibaii I to ev< ry euliivalod acre, d'hls 
was by far the gieate&t density in India tliat of Bengal being only ;bS3, and 
that of the North- Western rrovinees being 878. But this is not all. d ne 
second census of Oudh was taken in 1881, and showed an increase of le-s 
than 200,000 souls, or only 1*6 per cent in thirteen years, as eoinpaivd 
witli an increase of 35 per cent, in British Burmah, and of 2.5 per cent, in 
the Central Provinces. No famine or other exceptional evont had inter- 
vened. From this we learn two things— first, that a province scarcely 
recovered from native misrule and all the horrors of war could yet maiutaiii 
a man to every acre ; and second, that the increase under British (l()V<M*n- 
inent has been insignificant, probably not greater tlem the inerea'^e <>f 
cultivation. It is evident from those figures that naiive rule (or misrule, it 
the phrase be preferred) is not incompatible with a dense population. Tiio 
truth is that the population of India (like that of every other country) 
will always be just as dense as the circuinslauces permit and never any denser. 
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in Indifi is not one of the circumstances that liave to bo consi- 

<leied. A^niciiiture, indeed, is there the sole circiimslance. Where waste 
land permits, population increases fast, only less fast than in America ; else- 
where it increases slowly, if at all. The cause that here prevents the 
incicase (directly or indiiectly) is simply want of food. This must ever 
be bc> wheie a^jriculture toruis the sole oiauipatioii of the people ; and just 
iu pioportioii to the <iccrree that other iudustiies existid in the old days, 
so had the population a lar»i(*r inar^fin within which to increase. 

When we turn to the mateiial condition of the people under Kritish 
rule, we find the piiinary piimdples reversed. Tlie central government has 
heeoine stable, while ilio rnial population seems to be lo.siii^r irs secular 
e(|niiibrinun We have introduced into India the Eiiroiiean conception of 
a state, with a niinutely-org od^ial adiiiinistratioii, hacked by inesistible 
force, 'f’his we have done deliberately, under tlie honest belief that we 
were thereby coiifeiriii^^ the t;reatest of ])olitical benefits IJnt we have 
unawares ponied new wine inf«) old bottles. The change has indeed been 
.dow, and is by no means yet finiNlied. The hist few generations of Emr- 
hall riileis h ft things jiretty much to take their course. They attempted, 
witli nnire or less .success, to fit tliomselves into their Uiicntal surroundino-a! 
In their tiiiu* the conditi<»n of the p^o]>lc must have been almost the same 
as under mdivo rule, ex(‘ept that l(«oal com Is no longer allordcil opportunities 
to ihe (unu'getic and eiiijiloyment to aitisans. Eut within the last thirty 
3 eai s a rc\ oidtion lias been wiougbt in the views of the Governors and 
in the condiiioii of tlie governed, which is iiiooeoding wifh acc-.derated 
lapidify, 'fhe levoluf ion <lates hom the c])cch of J.ord Dalhousie who 
eaiiiedout into praciice his dochiiic tliat the blessings of Eritisli rule 
t'liniild be forced upon the people. Tlio tliooiy implied in this doef i iiie 
icceived a t(*iu[)()i’ary elie^'k from (ho iMutiny. It has since been indiicctly 
stimuhded by ilie results ol bteaiuships tuid railways, and directly by the 
most active Enuli.sh adInini,^trators. 

'fhe con.seipieiices mav bo seen every where, but more especially in the 
laml S3'>tein, for this is the one jioint of our ailiniid.^tratiou tliat is felt in 
eveiy home. As lias been alreatiy stated, the land system varies in the 
diffiUent provineos, but the more imporlant features are common to every 
piovinco but Eengal. d'lio assessment i'. stinek after a most elaborate cal- 
eiilatidii, and the averane rrde cannot be tlmuglit high in con.sideiation of 
the inerease of pric * that lias taken place It is fixed for a l-nig term of years 
^ytll the objrct of allowing tin; oc<*npier to Ucrive any profit from the pro- 
ba’hle increment. Ko Irish fanner c<ndd ask for more, yet the results have 
[>ot answered the c.xpecialioii Over the large tracts the cultivating class 
is not only im[)dvei ished but demoralised; lianilv an\ wheie can they be 
Said to be pno.^perous It lias alreadv been argued that the evil is caused 
by rack-renting. If tliat were all, it < onld be ea.^ilv remedied. It is caused 
by the introduction of a rigid s} stem, to wliich the people were not accus- 
totned. Under native rule the asse.'*sment was jirobahiy no los.'s high, and 
occasionally it may liave been extracted by torture; but custom allowed 
*t to vary with the jiroceeds of tlie harvest, and (here was always a chance 
evasion, and, in the la.st resource, of flight. The insistence even of a 
Mughal tax-gatherer was tempereil i)V a regard for future supplies. Accord- 
ing to our theory, bad years ought to be set off agaiii&i good ; but the 
simple hushamlinaii is unable to keej> for himself even the profits of good 
years. He is permanently under the power of the money-lender, who is the 
^dy person that has benefited by a low assessment and rigorous collcctlou. 
H hile the revenue officers are compelled to proceed against the defaultinrr 
peasant, the judicial courts offer every facility to the astute moiiey-leudei^ 
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T^ho knows precisely bow and when to take proceedings. Such is the result 
of the appHoatiou to India of the European maxims of fixed taxation and 
ready justice. The mischief, however, has been recognised by the Goveru- 
luent; and three measures of relief are now under consideration; d) To 
felielter the pcasent against his natural enemy by altering the law of debt 
and mortgage in his favour ; (2) To empower the Collectors to postpone 

and even remit revenue; (»‘t) To establish land banks under otiieial patron- 
age, which shall be content with a moderate rate of interest. The aim of 
these reforms is no less benevolent than was the aim of the original assess- 
ment; but when the trfidilional stability of village agriculture has once 
been disturbed, it is impossible to predict how it will again settle down. 

Take, again, the (piestion of the wealth of the country at large. Tlie 
total population is certainly huger ([)robably, much larger) than it has ever 
been at any previous peiiod, wliieli is c<pii valent to saying that more land 
is now under cultivation. That, the population is advancing, or will advance, 
too rapidly for the capacity of the soil to support it, we do not believe. In 
a purely agricultural country such dangers have their own natural cure. 
Hut if tlie security of Hriti>h rule has allowed the people to iiuu’ea'^e, it 
does not follow that it has promoted the general prosperity. Tliat could 
only l)<; done in one of two ways — either by producing a di.stinct vise in th * 
standard of living aimuig the lowest cla.S'«, or by diverting a cou^idcrahlo 
Foction of the people from the sole occupation of agriculture. It is lucd- 
less to point out that neither of these thiu;(s has been done. Competent 
authorities, indeed, are of opinion that the condition of the lowest cla^s 
has become worse under liritish rule. JSir llicliard I'emplo expresses liiiu- 
self as doubtful on this point. J)r. \V. W. Hunter estimates that oneditrli 
of the total population, or 40 million per>ons, ‘‘ go through life on io'sulii- 
cient food.'^ To imjU’ove the general standard of this mi-^erahle cla^s is 
beyond the reach of any cxtenml meaMiie.s. liut possibly their sole du- 
pendence upon agiicultme might be modified by the creation of otlior 
means of livelilioo<l, and thus the pressure on the soil be lt*ssened. Senio- 
thing has already been accomplished in this direction. And Inue ir. Inc nm'S 
important to point out that it is not dcpendencii iip.m iigi icultnre generally, 
but dependence upon the loeal tood crop in particular that constiliiles the 
mi.'icliicf. A community cntlicly engaged in agrieulture, or oven cntii'ily 
engaged in raiding food crops, may be com[)uratively well-to-tlo, if not pros- 
perous. 'riiis may be .seen in the ea^e of tlic Wo^tern Sialos of Amcjic.i, 
or even in the case of Ilritith IJurinah. The whole mai ter tui ns ii])on two 
questions — whether the cultivutois produce moie than they consume? aiul 
what becMunes of the surplus? 'rhrougKout Indi i the conditions vary. In 
JJunnrili and in T)arts of Ka>tern I5eng:d there is a considerable snrpln^; 
in the irrigated tract.s of the North-We-'t, in the Madras ileltas, ainl in the 
cotton districts of Hombay and Central India, a fair surplus; in the rest 
of the country, probably very Hide. Whether that surplus takes the lorm 
of rice, or jute, or wheat, or cotton, is iininaterial. Secondly, what becomes 
of this surplus ? 'J'liat it is practically all exported does not alloct the 
present argument. AVe want to find out now who enjoy the immediate bene- 
fits of it. These might be ajipropiiated by the State, as indeed they aic 
to a limited extent, by means of an augmented land-tax and an export du y 
on rice ; and thus they would tend to relieve the burden of taxation 
They might be intcrcejdcd by landlords in the form of rent; but even 
the zamindnri system of Hengal this is hardly the case to any ai>prcci<i ^ 
degree. They might again be allowed to remain with the cultivators ^ 

selves, so far at least as the noii-interfeienco of tlie State can allow theii^^^ 

remain there ; and this, we are glad to believe, happens in IHirmah and p‘i 
of Bengal. The cultivators here are probably as well oil as any peasa ; 
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in the world. I’lieir prosperity is evidenced by their display of silver orna- 
iiienfs, and their pur(*hases of elothiti^. Lii^tlv. and ns a sulx'i-diii ito alter- 
native, these surpliis piadits width the law leavo.s to tiie cidtivjttors th(*y 
innv by their own folly transfer to the mono) -ienders. \V\^ I .live too UlUCtl 
reason to fear tli.at this has oceiiired in the ilel.i-.-vi porti'.ns of lieinb.iy, 

A further question, not unconnected wi^h tlioM‘ we li.ive been con i ler- 
ing, i-s concerned with too (hslioatiou of tlie .sniplu>. Und i lolci 

if was of necessity eonsiunc(l lr» the eojintiv It nt ciili'o* to so port 
the luxury of eoinfs, or to ci.t'om .-ore local ina''’'f.i.*tu’ fnciili t 'o.Mit 
ii tf'ixb d to promote variety in political and mmo n wliodi i., in i, (if 

a oood thin^. At the pic'scnt tin!.* bv fi* iIc'li.' r r 'o 1 1 oi is <■ :p'it t. d, 
ami thus fails to iii/luence any ofloT [leoftlc iii th (3 C(Oiti!r'' tn.io o\vn 

|o‘odnccis. d'o talk ot tlili cxpt.it 'li.in npo.t India i- i naccn. i e If 

a (i overniucnt spends its rc\ enu'', (.1 al.!iidi'..d ins ni- a (..pn .'-i I.h 

dividends in a fori’i;.?!! lard, sncli exp i.-in n<‘ m \ pe t m o li .i lo do* 

))(.mt' cofintry. lint, as aheady ‘‘idd, the n- m, of tic nij-bs nai 

are talkinjif about dot s not Come under any oi t In . (* In* cN. It e oi . ulImPv 

t!ie properly of the peasant, uhlcli he b.ntcia ihiol.nal foi uM r ami 

<‘lotli. Dining the past, fotty yeais Indit has eons!one<i Ktioii-'li cotton 
inaiiuracturea to tlie a<Treenti» value o(‘ moic than 4t'0 ndlliona sieinno and 
has absorbed 300 millions of treasure. 

Yet one other aspect ( f tl e matter de-^er^es to be ne tdioned Tt is some- 
times alleged that tlio exports iuu^‘. be a los« to the eonnlrv. bteeu-e in 
former days the surplus was not <‘Xp<'i-t''d but (onanimd. In so t .r a^ the 
smpliis existed in former <lav<. and was iheii ufl.ei’ ap])) epi i,il( il hv t In; 
8lale or exchanged jtg.iinf«t IocmI inanutaeiui <‘ s. ♦Mr ai ni ‘tit has soim^ j'ooi- 
fieation — if not fioio flio point ol Ai-ov of p- I. iomI < •( i.-a. y. at !'■ i.^t in.ui 
that of national well-])! ■ini,'”. I’nt the real to it f’’.tt tlio se’p'ii,; 

(lid n<)t exist in former tines t(» anvlidnm like the o'o* 'Xtto.t ma;. ft 
lias been created, not so mneh by tb ‘ H.-emoy ol lblti>b mj1'‘ -is 1.\ I c ex- 

tram dimiry activity of modem trad»*. Jnte bm bm n in\ ent^d, it wi* nn.y 
so .say, wit iiin tl;e last tiiiitv jeais Impnr. ennoit m in m* ans oi tra’'-.-' Tfc 
;!iv(’ an tdtcxi^ether r.ew v.dm; to imbmtiv. hi an i-<daTed coniurA tiiere 
is liltle eneourjigeiiiCMit t<» ineieas' jiroduet ion , and tin* bonniy ol i>.if'iie 
may icsult in mere waste. Wb' n tbeie is no ext im md inai Ic et a b.ii \ -o r, 
above the average lH‘Com« s an evil railier man a btuudii. TSot mily will 
]>art of the crc'jis be bdt (o rot on the fields, bnt also the excessive cliiMj.- 
n%ss upsets the sim[)l(* s()t;ial econnmv. Ot tliis many examples wdl oceor 
to those famiiiiir with indi.m Id.^tory. I^l>. Linos ly, Sniuo Msor or Ihet 
m Assam, tow'ards the end of the b-i'-t centotv, re[ ortctl that the riee har .i’st 
in two Buccegsive vi'jirs luid been so ]'leutifnl tlmt, ‘‘ ibe t.irnrm’s were f'U .)iy 
unable to pay their rents. As late as the year 1370. it was reeoid.’d in a 
Ilengal Administr.atnm Keport, that tin’ pc.-isants of Dim.jfmr uppmbh di be- 
cause the season wjis too favouialile. Nor i> tlnu-e any gti'ond lor tlie a^Mi’- 
tion sonuitimes made that crops grown for c.\[ioit .are unduly eiuToaebing 
npon the tiroa devoted to food . It is t?U'* that a smld> n dmn.i'd, sueli m 
tliat eaus(*d by the la'cent fniniiu* in ^^outhei n India, may ileol le tlie slot v’S 
uf grain A>liioh every Indian pt'a^iant lavs n]» j5fr.un''t :i ieui sea-cm. Lot 
wiiGie the demand is fairlv eoin'tant, the snpf)ly i"^ :dw '.) 'S <h i -'y d from the 
supeiduity. It will be found nniv"i:*i!.y that llie L!!(‘at expo .i (jisniefu 
India are not only the nnt.'^l pros' p'U’oi's bnt ai^o tlio b a. ' li.ibl. to .'-ulleL* 
from scarcity. Rtiilway.s, canal.s, ;in<l stcain.ship.s ari) ]>rol>ab)v the mo't 
tininixed benefits that England bas confcricd upon India ; and of these we 
ore disposed (o place steamshipb first. 

Jf we turn to tlie chisscs not engaaod in nurienlture, we shall ])r(»bnbly 
we forced to the conclusion, that their slate bad nut improved end jr Lbitisli 

b 
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rule. The weavers have suflered conspicuously. From some parts of the 
country this caste lias almost disappeared, and everywhere it is in a decay- 
ing condition. Lancashire has attained its pre-eminence by annihilating 
the indigenous industry— first by prohibitive duties in England, and then 
by the competition of machinery. The recent establishment of steam 
mills at Hombay and elsewhere, aflords a poor compensation for the variety 
of social life once spread thrnuLdi the country. With the weavers have 
gone the numerous piste of dyers. In the same way many other handicrafts 
have sullered either from tlie abolition of the native courts or from Emdisli 
rivalry. Carpet-makiug, fine embroidery, jcwcllerv, metal work, the damas- 
cening of arms, Had<llery, carving, paper-making, eveik arcliitecture and sculp- 
ture, have all alike decayed. In some eases the changi; is to be reirretted, 
not only as impairiiiir tlie social economy, but as an absolute loss "'to the 
artistic trea.sures of the world. Fiocesses have been forgotten, and here- 
ditary aptitudes have fallen into disuse, which can now never be restored. 
An India sup])lying England with its law pioducts, and in its turn dependent 
upon England for all its more important ninnnfactin cs, is not a picture that 
we can expect the Indians to contemplate with entire satisfaction. 

What answer, then, would a witness, with full knowledge and absolute* 
iiiipaitiality, give to the (piestion, whether India has benefited by British rule / 
lie would admit that the population has largely inci eased, and that the 
agregate amount of human pleasure (or paiiu has been made by so muck 
greater. He would admit that the people, both on British territory, and 
in states still native, are protected airainst the grosser forms of misrule, and 
against the storms of cruelty that used oecasionally to sweep through the 
land. lie would admit that the British Government has made strenuous 
elToi Is, at least in rocLMit years, to ameliorate the conduion of the imis-'cs 
But he would probably doubt whether the good results liave been c<iual to 
the good intentions. On the gcimral issue ho would hardly feel himsc'lt 
justified in pronouncing a final veulict. A Government can easily obstruct 
prosperity; it can do comparatively little to ])romote it. That mu.st deficnd, 
after all, upon the peojile themselves. The htate can maintain peace with- 
out, and justice within. It can avoid harassing taxation, and can remove 
artificial restraints uprm commerce. But these things are negative rather 
than positive. They are the absence of wronir rather tlian the ])rcsciieo of 
right, U hey constitute good order. ^1 hey do not neces>aiily involve proiire.^s. 
The springs of national development lie deep in human nature, ami may 
escape the reach of an alien a<lministrator who does not possess the divining 
rod. To introduce tlie complex machinery of Western civilisation into the 
simple society of the East is an experiment, of wliieli tlie present generation 
cannot prudently foretell the result. Japan is trying this expiuimcnt with 
its own native agency. In India, the same experiment is being tried on 
a far grander scale, and the responsibility rests with the people of Eng- 
land. 


Esoteric Buddhism. J3y A. G. Sinuett, President of the Simla 
Eclectic Theosopliical Society, Author of “ The Occult VVorhl,” 
London : Triiliucr & Co,, Ludgute Hill, 1883, 

T he author of Esoteric Buddhism asks u.s to accept a certain 
account of the evolution, constitution, and future develop- 
nient of tlie universe and iii<in,— nut as a conclusion, based oi' 
inductive cvidcuce j not as a tlieory, furuiahiiig an adecjiuitc 
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expljination of known data, but as a fact, based upon positive 
knowledge ; and he asks us to do this on the ground, as far as 
we can gather, that he hims«df believes the account to be true, 
not because it is a logical inference from facts which he has himself 
observed, but because he has been assured of its truth by certain 
individuals in whose veracity and competency he puts absolute 
faitli. 

When we come to en([uiro into the grounds of this faith, wc find 
tliem to consist in the estimate whicli Mr. Simiett has formed of the 
moiality of the individuals in <jUes(ion, combined with the fact that 
he believes them to have perfmmed certain feats which are beyond 
the power of mankind in general to perform, and the performance of 
which h(j can explain only on the supposition that they possess a 
knowledge of natural laws unattainable by the ordinary scientific 
methods of observation and reasoning. Supposing that, for the sake 
of argument we grant all the data thus postulated, Mr. Sinnett^s de- 
mand appears to us to amount to this, that we are justified in accept- 
ing, without indedependent proof, any statement, however it may 
tianscend ordinaiy experience and moans of verilication, that may 
he made by any one in whose good faith he himself believes, and 
^^ho appeals to liiiu to liavc pei formed finals which mankind 
g«M»orally are unable to perform, and the modus opemndi of 
which wc cannot explain, 

We need hardly say that this is a monstrous proposition, to 
accept 'which would bo to place our belief at the absolute disposal 
of any mystic, plausible enough to disarm suspicion of his honesty, 
anil^ clever enough to deceive our senses, linlccd, wo might go 
imicli further and grant, as facts, what Mr. Sinnett asks us to 
acc(‘pt as matters of faith, vi':.. that the author, or authors, of the 
statements made are really honest ; that the feats they appear to 
l^mform are actually performed, and that their performance is the 
result of a knowledge of natural laws unattainable hy ordinary 
m(‘thods. Still, it would not follow, either that the favoured 
individuals in question were beyond the infiuence of self- 
deception, or that the knowledge which enabled them to perform 
tile teats appealed to, implied an acquaintance with other truths not 
liocessaiily connected therewith. 

Mr. Sinnett may, perhaps, cDutcnd that this is not a complcto 
account of the nature of the testimony offered by him in support 

the statements of Esoteric Uuddhism, inasniuch as we have 
omitted to take into consideration what he lias told us regarding 
fbe method by which the illuminati who make tliem, arrive at 
Ibeir knowledge of occult things. The claims of these 
statements on our assent are weakened, however, rather than 
^strengthened, when we come to examine the information afforded 
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US on this lioad. For, vn^no as that information is as to details, 
it is clear enonoli as roi:ai<ls the guneriil chaiactcr of the method 
piirsnod. We aio told, on tlie one hand, that the knowledge 
ohtnnj<'d is nriived at I>y intniti<»n, and, on the other, tluat tlie 
state of iniinl in wliicli tliis intuition takes place, is a peculiar 
state, Avhioh can he induvcd only hy long and painful discipline. 
Isow it follows fioin th<5 v(uv nature of intuition tliat, in the 
ah.-ence of V(U ilicatnui hy tlie senses, it is impossible to ascertain 
wliciher the relations appreheudotl hy it arc purely suhjocrivoj 
or C()rresjH)ud to r(‘lali<uis )>ct\veen objective facts, and the subject- 
mat lor of ili(' stah nionts of Fsot<‘iie Dmldliisiu is sucli as to render 
Vciificatiou through the senses impossible. 

Ihit, wo may he told, though verification through the senses 
may i)e impos .ii)le, compaiisou of the intuitions of different in- 
dividuals ])ossihlo. Now^, ill the fiiNt plac(‘, wc liavo no evideinio 
that tlu' conclusions of Ksoteric nnddhisin are h.ased on any sncli 
companion ; and, in tlie second plac(», even if we had such evidonC(‘, 
it Aonld not [)iov(‘, tin* objectivity of the relations .apprehended, 
for wo .should still have no ovi<l<*hce that the agri'cment Nvas not tlir 
3’esnlt, of a coininon ahci ration, iinlnccd hy the operation of similar 
p! ses on the different minds conccined. 

We all kii(j'v that, hy .suhjrwrting tlu' eye to a certain preparatory 
discipline, any omj who pleasi‘s may scann to see an image of a 
CM tain Colour and form w'h«*re tlnao is really only a blank surface, 
]f sovau'd individuals snhjc'ct llioir c'^es to the same disciplinary 
jiroc* s-s. tlie iniage.s they will thus to see wdll all correspond 

in colour and foi m. Yet tin sc images ar(^ purely subjective, and 
ilie fact tdat iln*y aie seen by diffeient individuals in the same way 
is no j'lajot tjf tlodr oijectivn* exi'-tonce. And if intuit ions a, irived at 
by difh lent mii ds in a state of abstraction induced hy tlm same 
or simil o* proe< .ssos, ar'c found to cornssfiond in many particul u’^*, 
even wlion coiiceine(l with such r|ne.stions as the constitution 
the niiiveise, wa‘;uc just ns little entitled to regard the correspoiuh 
enco us proof of their tiuth. 


2V/C Lfcjeufls of fhe Panj^h, By Captain R. C. Temple, Benc^nl 
Staff Corps, Fellow of the Koval Geographical Socit'ty, 
Ah nila r <)( the Koynl Asi.atic, Philological, and Folklore So- 
cieties, the Antliropological Institute, and the Asiatic Society 
of Ik'iigal. No. 1. Ani/nst BS.sy, Bombay: Education So- 
ciety s Press. London : Tillhner & Co. 

T he series of folk-talcs of which this is the first instalment 
promises to form a valuable contribution not merely 
to the study of comparative storiology but to our practical 
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knowlodi^e of Indian life and thon«(ht. Considering tlie rich- 
ness of the field, wonderfully little has yet been done tow'ards 
collecting and pre.S(3rving the unwiiiten literature of India, 
and Capfain Temple deserves the gratitude of scholars for 
his hiboins in this direction 

The Ad ventures of Riija Rasalu, which have been selected 
to head the series are, wo arc tohl, especially valuable. The 
legend gives a hint of the true history of that Indo-Scythiau 
hero, who may yet be identified with Sri Syaiapati Deva, 
wliose coins are still found in such abundance all over the 
Panjfih, and who must have flourished between the first Arab 
invasion of Sindh and Kabul and the rise of the Ghaznavide 
l)3mast3^ It also contains in places the most remarkable ana- 
logies to the almost universal stories of the Seven Wise Men^ 
the germs of which are to be found in the Suhisaptaii and 
Panchalantva in India, and in the Story of Siadihtid in Eu- 
rope and Asia, repeated in Arabic in the Alif Laila^ in Persian 
in the Sindibcldnclina and the TAdndnut, in Greek and Syriac 
in the Siory of Syntipas^ in tlio JI(‘hrcw Mishle Sanddbar^ 
cMiid ill Spanish in tiio Libra de los Enyanvos de las Mvyeres, 
besides many luoderu versions in most of the languages of Europe 
and in the bazar books of modern India. 

The versified passages in the legend possess considerable 
pliilological interest, and have been given, in every instance, 
verbatim. 


Aqvoss Chryse, beiny the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration 
through the South China Border Lauds from Canton to Alan- 
diday. By Archibald R. Colquhoun, Executive Engineer, 
Indian Public Woiks, F.R.G.S., A. M. Inst. C. E. In two vol- 
umes, London : Sampson, Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington, 

1 883. 

M r. COLQUIIOUN’S volumes are full of interest, not only 
as a giaphic narrative of travel through some of the most 
picturesque country in the world, lait as demonstrating the 
possibility of an Englishman, wholly ignorant of the language, 
traversing nearly the entire breadth of China without coming 
into serious collision with the natives. Mr. Colquhoun, no doubt, 
enjoyed tho advantage of a safe conduct from the Viceroy of 
the Two Kwangs/’ which stood him in good stead throughout 
this part of the journey, but similar documents have before now 
been set at noiigbt by both mobs and local officials in China, 
^nd our travel leFs success must be largely attributed to the 
prudence with which he avoided all chance of hostile encounter, and 
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possibly to his adoption of the native costume, which tended to 
reiuh3r his presence, as a “ foreign devil,” as little obtrusive as 
possible. The question whether it is good ])olicy for a European 
to assume the native garb when travelling among unfriendly 
oriental peoples, is a vexed one, and it can hardly bo said that the 
present instance decides if. There is, no doubt, much to be urged 
on both sides. In travelling by river, where the main object is to 
avoid attracting undesirable attention from a distance, the balance 
of argument is, perhaps, in favour of the plan. But where a 
traveller is brought constantly into intimate contact with the 
people, it probably rather adds to than diminish(‘s his danger. 

Mr. Colquhoun was frustrated, by the pa.ssive obstruction of 
the local authorities, in his intention of leaving Chinese territory 
at Esmok and making his way througli the Independent and 
Tributary Shan States to Moulniein. But his journey througli 
Yunan and Upper Burmah, if not so fruitful of new knowledge, 
is probably quite as interesting to the geneial reader, 

Mr. Colquhouu’s style, while simple and unaffected, is ini- 
pressive and picturesque. While he avoids all approach to 
weaiisome disquisition, his comments on men and tilings arc 
pregnant with piactical w’lsdom ; and it would be difiicult to 
name a book calculated to bo more instructive to any one follow- 
ing in his footsteps than ‘‘ Across Chryse,” 


Veunaculau Litruature. 

1. Bhdrat-Kdhini. By Hajani Kanta Gupta, Printed by Bhuban 
Mohan Ghosh, at the Victoria Press, 210-1, Cornwallis Street 
and published l)y Gurudas Chattopadliyaya, at the Bengal 
Medical Library, 97, College Street, Calcutta. 1883. 

2. Arya-ldrli. By Rajani Kanta Gupta. Second Edition. Print- 
ed by Saracbcliandra Ueb, at tbo Biua Press, 37, Mechuabazar 
Street, and Published by Gurudas Ciialtopadhyaya, at tlic 
Bengal Medical Libiary, 97, College Street, Calcutta. 1883. . 

B ABU Rajani Kanta Gupta has, we believe, done more to 
popularise Indian history than any other Bengali writer. 
He is neither an antiquary nor an original writer on Indian 
history. He works with materials collected by others. And yet 
he is a writer who stands almost alone among writers on Indian 
history. The reason is that, though he has no new information 
to give us, or any new theory to explain, his manner of explain- 
ing Indian history is different from that of English historians oi 
India. It is the manner of a patriot — of a Hindu who desires 
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that his country’s history should be so explained and studied as 
to fdl the Hindu mind with patriotic pride and historic enthu- 
siasm. He draws liis topics chictiy from Jhijputana and the 
Panjab, and occasionally from other parts of India. Of the two 
works under notice, the second, Arya'-Kivii, is the first of 
a series \n which the story of the exploits and achievements 
of the Hindu Aryas will be gradually unfolded.” The author 
intends, by publishing this series, to serve a groat educational 
])nrpose. He thinks that the Indian mind is greatly denational- 
ised, and therefore demoralised by the present syst(3m of teaching 
chieily foreign history and biography in Indian schools. By this 
system the Indian is taught to think of liien and manners in 
ii style which is nob of this country, and consequently, he be- 
comes unfit to seive his own countrymen. That there is some 
truth in this view, cannot, we think, be deibujd. No man can 
be blamed for not serving one whom he does not respect. 
Well, Indian history does, indeed, find a place among the stinlies 
of our schools aud colleges ; but that is only the portion of 
Indian history in which the Hindu finds himself beaten or 
outwitted by foreigners. Wc therefore hail Babii Rajani Kanta’s 
historical series as one which will do much to remedy the defects of 
the system of teaching which is followed in our schools and 
colleg(^s. 

Bhdrat-Kahini consists of a number of essays connected with 
Indian history and politics. The subjects touched upon are — the 
Aryan settlement in India, Asoka, the Greeks in India, Indian religi- 
ous sects, Jagat Seth, the martial prowess of Bengalis, Buddhism, 
the liberty of the Press in India, &c.. All these subj(‘Cts are tieated 
in a plain popular style, and in a spirit of love and respect for the 
author’s own country. To one of the essays in this collection we would 
draw the attention of our readers, and especially of Bengali school 
4)oys. Host people in this country believe that Jagat Selb was 
the name, ami not the title, of a man. Tlio error, we are in- 
clined to think, has its origin in some of the historical works 
which are used in our schools, and is, we have reason to say, 
firmly rooted in the minds of some of our most distinguished 
scholars. Jagath Seth, as a peiusal of the paper in Babu 
Kajani Kanta’s book will convince every one, was not a name, 
but a title embodying an exceedingly interesting personal and 
political history. 


UpanyAs^ratndbali. Part I — Nos. 1, 2 and 3. By Damodar 
Mukhopadliyaya. Printed and published by H. M. Mukliarji 
& Co., at the New Sanskiit Press, 11, Simla Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

T his is a serial containing Bengali translations of three Eng- 

lish works of fiction, — Bulwer s liienzi, Scott's Bride of 
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Lammermoor and Wilkie Collins’ Woman in White. The translator 
deserves praise, because the works he has selected for traasla- 
tioQ are not of the class of Keynold s MystcrieSy wliich many 
of his countrymen seem fond of rendering into their own 
vernacular. But we are not sure whether ho deserves other 
praise than this. In the first place, we ale not quite sure 
whether Bengalis, who do not know English, care to road stoiies 
in whicli the thoughts, sentiments, and actions of foreigners 
are described. Tlie story, for instance, of a political move- 
ment, like that which was headed by Rienzi, cannot bo ex- 
pected to evoke much sympathy or inteiest among a class of 
readers, who do not care^ much for foims of political life, or 
know not what political life means. In the second place, Bahu 
D&modar Mukharji’s plan of relating foreign stories with Indian- 
ised names of places and persons — a plan which seems followed 
more largely in Rienzi than in the other tales — is positively 
misleading and injurious. lu this plan, Bengalis appear think- 
ing, feeling, and acting like persons which they are not. It would 
have been in eviTy respect better if, folio v;ing the advice of Bahu 
Kaliprasanna Ghosh, Bahu Dimodar Mukharji had given us a 
strictly literal translation, or if, in accordance with the advice 
of Babu Binkim ChcOidra Chatterji, ho had given us neither 
a literal translation nor a fiee version. The enrichment of Bengali 
literature is tlie plea on which such versions aie generally publish- 
ed. But it should i)e always borne in mind that translations 
and versions are after all boi rowed w'calth, and no ono can he 
considered truly ricli with borrowed money. Bengali litteraleuis 
should therefore pay as much attention as possible to the culti- 
vation of their own resources. 


Manahatatliva, or a Treatise on tlie Social, Moral and Intellect- 
ual Position of Man. By Bi res war Piindo. Printed and pub 
lished by II. M. Mnkharji & Co., at the New Sanskrit Press, H 
Simla Street, Calcutta 1883. 

I T is seldom that we come across a work like this in Bengali 
literature. The abstruse questions of creation, creative power, 
the soulr.efejhcn^t iir iilau,. mairs past and futur(3 states of exis- 
tence;' existeri'co (5f.Grod, the criterion of human duty, lihcity 
aud^e^Viality, &c., are discu^jsed by the author witli creat power 
ofbth'ouglit, great ingenuity, -and great boldness and onthusiasni. 

is wriltc^ 6n*tbese subjects seems to embody the resu t o 
ekr'^ul •study and <leep hn^itation. The style in whicli the 

are'* Written, really ciiallengcs^admiration. It is remarkably e e.u, 
pertinent and TmpVe.ssive, indicating clear thought and deep and 

est conviction. It is a bold and vigorous, but beautifully plain a 
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simple style. The author appears to revel in the subjects which are 
dweltuponin this work, and to enjoy keenly the indescribable luxury 
of discussing them. On social subjects, the author writes like a 
conservative. We do not go with him entirely, but we are glad 
to be able to state, that we agree in almost all his conclusions on 
the subject of Zenana seclusion, early marriage, widow-marriage, 
&c, Babu Bireswar Pandc is a tliinker of a practical turn of mind, 
and seems to have been therefore betrayed into some errors by 
placing undue reliance on the results of statistical inquiries. But 
in spite of all his errors, his work is really an admirable per- 
formance — an exceedingly valuable and interesting contribution 
to Bengali literature. 


ABladas Bidyd. Part 7. By Raya Gobinda Mohnu Bidyabinod" 
bfiridhi. Printed by 1. C. Basil & Co., at tlie Stanhope Pressi 
249, Bow-bazar Street, Calcutta, and published by the Author 
at Kakin^. 1883. 

B abu gobinda MOHAN ROY is very favourably known 
to our readers as the author of some interesting treatises 
on Hindu astronomy. His present work is equally interesting. 
It contains a description of tho 18 main divisions or branches of 
Sanskrit learning, and of their numerous sub divisions. As a book 
of reference, Astddas Bidyd is a work of great value. It is the 
result of vast patient study and clear erudition. Babu Gobinda 
Mohan Roy is a literary workman of a very serious, earnest and 
elevated type — of the typo which sustains a nation s literature 
and constitutes its real strength. 


Balyasahha. Part 1, Printed and published by Ramsarbasya 
Bhattacharya, at the Bidhan Pre&s, No. G, College Square, 
Sakabda. 1805. 


T his is a collection of easy and interesting poems for 
children. The subjects selected are likely to be of great 
interest to those for whom the book is intfimj^l versification 

is generally sweet and smooth 
impressive. 
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